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CHAPTER  I 

The  Years  in  England 
July,  1803-July,  1825 

1 

Forebears  and  Childhood 

Tt  was  a  strange  boy  with  a  large  flat  mouth,  closely 
cropped  hair,  and  highly  arched  eyebrows  which  gave 
him  the  appearance  of  being  in  a  perpetual  stare,  who 
entered  Charterhouse  in  June,  1817.  He  had  come 
from  Bath  Grammar  School  and  was  sufficiently  advanced 
to  obtain  at  once  a  high  standing  in  the  fifth  form,  from 
which  he  progressed  until  he  became  second  boy  in  the 
school.  But  his  real  reputation  was  based  upon  something 
other  than  his  scholarship:  in  three  years  of  guerrilla  war¬ 
fare  against  his  juvenile  enemies,  and  of  strained  truce  with 
good-humoured  masters,  he  had  ample  time  to  display  his 
sardonic  wit,  to  employ  his  vindictive  tongue,  and  to  head 
many  a  picturesque  revolt.  Energy  and  unexpectedness 
were  the  basis  of  his  campaigns;  he  was  definitely  unreck- 
onable.  The  only  thing  certain  about  him  was  that  if  there 
was  trouble  afoot  he  would  be  found  in  the  midst  of  it. 

Two  years  after  he  left  Charterhouse  and  while  he  was 
still  at  Oxford,  this  boy — Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes — pub¬ 
lished  a  tragedy  in  the  Elizabethan  manner  which  cap- 
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tivated  the  grim  critics  of  Blackwood’s  and  The  Edinburgh , 
opened  the  doors  of  literary  London  to  him,  and  led  to 
prophecies  of  an  extraordinary  career.  So  his  was,  but  not 
in  the  way  prophesied.  He  wrote  but  one  more  play,  which 
cost  him  twenty  years  of  labour,  and  died  a  lonely  and  cyn¬ 
ical  rebel,  in  Basle.  It  was  a  tragic  end  for  genius  from 
which  so  much  had  been  reasonably  expected.  Bryan  Wal¬ 
ler  Proctor,  then  one  of  the  literary  leaders,  wrote  his 
fiancee,  at  the  time  Beddoes’  play  appeared,  “I  send  you 
the  ‘Brides’  Tragedy’.  It  contains  more  promise  (without 
any  exception)  than  any  first  work  I  ever  saw — beyond 
Keats  and  everybody  else,  I  think”  \  Despite  this  begin¬ 
ning — and  the  praise  was  perhaps  not  unmerited — and  the 
writing  of  another  play  superior  in  nearly  every  respect, 
Beddoes  remains  unquestionably  a  minor  poet. 

It  is  indeed  preposterous  to  call  him  a  great  poet  and  yet 
he  has  written  what  only  the  greatest  poets  can  equal — and 
that  only  when  they  are  at  their  best.  His  intensity  is  as¬ 
tonishing — not  to  say  appalling.  The  sudden  flare  of  his 
metaphors,  and  the  acid  bite  of  his  angry  language  give 
him  a  force  and  fire  of  the  type  which  belongs  only  to  the 
kings  of  poetry.  And  yet  his  fire  burns  in  a  fog,  and  its 
blaze  is  ineffectual.  Why  he  failed,  why  he  wrote  great 
poems  and  passages  and  remained  a  secondary  poet,  is  a 
tragedy  whose  causes  lay  deep  in  his  nature— causes  which 
are  vaguely  to  be  seen  in  the  course  of  his  life. 

Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes  was  born  at  Rodney  Place,  Clif¬ 
ton,  July  20,  1803.  His  mother  was  the  charming  and  viva¬ 
cious  Anna  Edgeworth,  sister  of  the  novelist,  and  his  father 
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the  distinguished  physician,  Dr.  Thomas  Beddoes  2.  From 
his  earliest  years  the  poet,  it  must  be  noted,  breathed  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  rational  eccentricity — that  quality  of  mind 
which  thinks  straight  to  the  point  and  acts,  quite  unaware 
that  the  reasonable  action  often  wears  an  odd  look  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  His  father,  a  “demi-uncle”,  and  his  maternal 
grandfather,  not  to  mention  his  great-grandfather,  the 
tanner,  all  had  minds  of  this  stamp,  and  Beddoes  came 
honestly  by  his  own  oddness.  Much  of  the  unexpectedness 
of  his  behaviour  at  school,  college,  and  later,  came  from  ex¬ 
cess  rather  than  lack  of  logic.  The  women  of  the  family 
were  always  an  influence  for  normality  and  grace  but  even 
so,  Orthodoxy  for  its  own  sake — religious  or  social — re¬ 
ceived  scant  respect  in  the  Beddoes  home.  And  enlightened 
materialism  was  at  least  his  father’s  creed  3.  Dr.  Beddoes, 
indeed,  died  Christmas  Eve,  1808,  when  the  poet  was  still  a 
small  child,  so  his  direct  influence  could  not  have  been 
great;  but  Dr.  Beddoes  was  vigorous  enough  in  personality 
to  leave  a  legend  behind  him,  and  with  this  the  boy  grew  up. 

Dr.  Beddoes  was  a  figure  one  might  well  imagine  to 
father  such  a  poet.  He  died,  says  one  account  of  him,  “lit¬ 
erally  worn  out  by  the  action  and  reaction  of  an  inquisitive 
nature  and  of  restlessness  for  fame”  4.  Restless  he  certainly 
was,  but  not  for  fame  especially,  and  his  energy  and  inquisi¬ 
tiveness  were  indefatigable,  leading  him  on  long  quests 
and  into  daring  speculations.  Nor  was  he  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  current  opinion,  for  in  a  letter  he  reports  with  some 
glee  a  conversation  at  an  inn,  in  which  he  took  part  incog¬ 
nito,  and  during  which  a  lady  declared  she  had  “heard,  ex- 
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cepting  what  he  (Beddoes)  may  know  about  fossils,  and 
such  out  of  the  way  things,  that  he  is  perfectly  stupid  and  in¬ 
curably  heterodox.  Besides  he  is  so  fat  and  short  that  he 
might  almost  do  for  a  show”  6.  But,  with  some  pride,  this 
fat  and  stupid  man  reported  also  that  his  lectures  at  Oxford 
had  drawn  together  larger  classes  than  any  since  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century. 

Indifferent  to  comment,  his  rapacity  for  fees  acquired  a 
reputation — but  he  used  them  generously  and  well.  “You 
have  been  told  he  is  fond  of  money”,  writes  his  indignant 
subordinate,  later  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  “I  assure  you  it  is 
quite  the  contrary,  he  is  good,  great,  and  generous” 9. 
Equally  indifferent  to  formal  manners,  he  occasionally  sur¬ 
prised  his  guests.  On  one  occasion  a  Dr.  Frank  from  Ger¬ 
many  sent  in  his  card,  and  Beddoes  startled  his  caller  by  ap¬ 
pearing  with  a  large  armful  of  books,  all  by  various  Franks, 
demanding,  “Which  Dr.  Frank  are  you?  for  there  are  a 
great  many  of  you” 7.  When  the  Frank  had  identified 
himself  by  his  book,  the  two  sat  down  for  an  intelligent  talk 
on  the  subject.  On  another  occasion  Beddoes  dumbfounded 
Bristol  by  ordering  his  consumptive  patients  to  sleep  in  the 
cowshed  8.  Far  from  being  a  clear  evidence  of  madness,  it 
was  but  the  perfect  example  of  his  rational  eccentricity,  and 
symptomatic  of  much  both  in  his  life  and  that  of  his  son. 
He  wanted  on  cold  nights  an  absolutely  level  temperature 
for  his  patients;  primitive  heating  systems  were  fluctuating 
and  unreliable,  the  animal  heat  of  cows  was  trustworthy  and 
even — so  he  took  a  short  but  astonishing  means  to  his  end, 
and  left  Bristol  to  think  what  it  chose. 
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Dr.  Beddoes,  of  course,  was  a  greater  man  than  such  epi¬ 
sodes  will  show.  His  training  in  medicine  was  for  the  times 
sound  and  thorough,  and  his  work  in  the  lectureship  of 
chemistry  at  Oxford  made  a  name  for  him  there.  His  politi¬ 
cal  courage  was  equal  to  his  daring  in  scientific  speculation, 
and  a  pro-French  pamphlet  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  his  leaving  Oxford. 
From  Oxford  he  went  to  Clifton  to  found  the  Pneumatic  In¬ 
stitute — a  medical  experiment  to  test  certain  gases  as  reme¬ 
dies,  particularly  for  pulmonary  trouble.  And  Beddoes’  gen¬ 
erosity  was  equal  to  his  aggressiveness,  as  the  frank  praise 
and  support  of  his  twenty-year-old  assistant  at  the  Pneumatic 
Institute,  later  a  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  reveal. 

Beddoes  himself  was  “uncommonly  short  and  fat,  with 
little  elegance  of  manners,  and  nothing  characteristic  exter¬ 
nally  of  genius  or  science;  extremely  silent,  and,  in  a  few 
words,  a  very  bad  companion” 9.  He  “was  reserved  in 
manner,  and  almost  dry;  but  his  countenance  was  very  agree¬ 
able.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  be  a  stronger  contrast  to  his  appar¬ 
ent  coldness  in  discussion  than  his  wild  and  active  imagina¬ 
tion”  10.  But  despite  this  unprepossessing  appearance, 
Beddoes’  personality  was  vigorous  enough  to  make  his  house 
the  rallying  point  for  such  men  as  Coleridge,  Southey,  and 
Josiah  Wedgwood.  And  at  his  death  no  less  a  man  than  Cole¬ 
ridge  wrote  in  distress:  “Oh  dear  Poole!  Beddoes’  departure 
has  taken  more  hope  out  of  my  life  than  any  former  event 
except  perhaps  T.  Wedgwood’s.  That  did  indeed  pull  very 
hard  at  me;  never  a  week,  seldom  two  days  have  passed  in 
which  the  recollection  has  not  made  me  sad  or  thoughtful. 
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Beddoes  seems  to  pull  yet  harder,  because  it  combines  with 
the  former,  because  it  is  the  second  and  because  I  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  connecting  such  a  weight  of  despondency 
with  my  attachment  to  him  as  with  my  love  of  my  revered 
and  dear  benefactor.  Poor  Beddoes !  he  was  good  and  benefi¬ 
cent  to  all  men,  but  to  me  he  was,  moreover,  affectionate 
and  loving,  and  latterly  his  sufferings  had  opened  out  his 
being  to  a  delicacy,  a  tenderness,  a  moral  beauty,  and 
unlocked  the  source  of  sensibility  with  a  key  from  heav¬ 
en”  1X. 

Such  was  the  man  whose  character  the  boy  inherited,  and 
with  whose  legend  he  grew  up.  The  points  of  resemblance 
between  them  are  clear  enough,  especially  that  odd  mixture  of 
personal  reticence,  and  of  aggressiveness  when  it  was  an  idea 
or  a  principle  that  was  afoot.  Both  were  outwardly  gruff,  a 
quality  which  came,  one  suspects,  from  shyness  and  fear  of 
rebuff  rather  than  from  any  hardness  of  nature,  but  its  re¬ 
sult  was  an  inability  to  get  close  to  people,  to  get  the  warm 
human  companionship  essential  to  happiness.  The  doctor, 
however,  was  devoted  to  children  and  we  can  be  sure  he 
made  his  house  a  sunny  one  for  them.  Before  his  own  were 
born,  he  took  into  his  home  the  two  sons  of  an  old  friend 
who  had  just  died,  tutoring  them  himself.  As  a  medical  man 
he  wrote  much  about  care  of  children  and  the  cardinal,  oft- 
repeated  point  of  his  policy  was  that  they  should  be  kept  un¬ 
acquainted  with  despondency 12.  And  in  his  letters  he 
reports  delightedly  how  little  Anna  “runs,  wild  of  wing, 
from  room  to  room”  13. 

Interesting  as  a  contrast  to  the  Bristol  household  was  that 
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at  Edgeworthstown  in  Ireland,  whither  Mrs.  Beddoes  took 
her  two  little  boys  to  visit  their  maternal  grandfather  in  the 
summer  of  1808.14  Thomas  was  only  five  at  the  time,  but 
precocious,  and  the  openness  and  sweep  of  the  great  lawns 
must  have  delighted  him,  and  the  big  blossoms  of  the  pe¬ 
onies  along  the  railing  between  the  park  and  the  meadows. 
Here  he  was  free  to  play  through  the  summer  with  other 
children  of  that  strange  nursery  at  Edgesworthstown,  never 
empty.  He  looked  up  with  awe  at  the  oak  which  had  been 
brought  all  the  way  from  Jerusalem,  and  rambled  in  the 
grove  of  cypress  and  sycamore — that  most  fascinating  of 
trees  to  a  child  because  of  its  peeling  bark  and  great,  splotchy 
shadows.  In  the  evening  Maria  Edgeworth  would  read  them 
stories — moral  stories  inspired  by  her  father,  that  most 
polygamous  of  moralists  and  most  amiable  of  tyrants.  And, 
safely  withdrawn  to  the  nursery,  let  us  hope  that  Kitty  Bella- 
more,  the  old  nurse,  would  supplement  these  moral  tales  by 
stories  of  the  fairies.  If  Kitty  did  not,  poor  little  Thomas  was 
going  starved  for  something  which  his  nature,  between  the 
scientific  household  at  Clifton  and  the  narrative  morality  of 
Edgesworthstown,  sadly  needed. 

Dr.  Beddoes  disapproved  strongly  of  novels.  “Passages  of 
Le  Sage”  he  says,15  of  “Richardson,  Marivaux,  Sterne,  of 
J.  P.  F.  Richter  and  their  equals  will  remain.  But  as  soon  as 
science  is  a  little  more  improved,  and  morals  a  little  better 
understood,  many  admired  novels  will  be  banished  in  a 
body  to  the  same  shelf  with  Jac\  the  Giant-Killer  and  Tom 
Hic\athrift .”  How  far  the  doctor  carried  his  contempt  of 
]ac\  the  Giant-Killer  there  is  no  guessing.  It  was  no  great 
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loss  to  a  child  of  five  to  be  deprived  of  Mrs.  Ann  Radcliffe 
and  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  but  Goldilocks  and  The  Sleeping 
Beauty  are  another  matter.  Kitty  presumably  supplied  the 
deficiency. 

Edgeworthstown  became  several  times  a  retreat  for  Mrs. 
Beddoes  and  her  children  in  the  troubled  time  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  death  of  Dr.  Beddoes  at  Christmas,  1808,  of 
course  broke  up  the  old  household,  and  Mr.  Edgeworth  at 
once  offered  the  widow  and  her  children  a  home  in  Ire¬ 
land.16  She  apparently  did  not  go  there  at  once,  but  paid  oc¬ 
casional  visits,  and  certainly  spent  the  summer  of  1811  there, 
bringing  her  boys  further  under  the  influence  of  the  benevo¬ 
lent  severity  of  the  author  of  Practical  Education ;  and  also  of 
the  motherly  and  practical  morality  of  Maria  Edgeworth, 
who  read  them  The  Absentee  in  the  evenings.17  Miss  Edge- 
worth  entirely  approved  of  her  sister’s  children,  as,  in¬ 
deed,  she  did  of  most  children  who  were  willing  to  wash 
their  faces  and  not  be  too  naughty.  But  “Anna’s  children,” 
she  says,  “are  very  affectionate.  Henry  is  beautiful  and  the 
most  graceful  creature  I  ever  saw.  The  eight  children  [the 
Edgeworthstown  nursery  as  usual  supplied  a  complement] 
are  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long,  and  give  no  sort  of 
trouble.”17  What  little  Thomas  thought  of  The  Absentee 
is  more  puzzling,  but  certainly  he  enjoyed  the  generosity 
and  straightforwardness  and  final  triumph  of  the  almost- 
too-admirable  Colambre;  nevertheless,  the  problem  of  Irish 
absenteeism  must  have  perplexed  him,  living  as  he  was  on 
a  model  estate. 

Of  more  consequence  was  the  mere  presence  of  his  grand- 
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father,  tall  and  handsome  and  with  a  thundering  voice 
(report  says  it  could,  literally,  be  heard  a  mile)  that  made 
a  small  boy’s  eyes  open  wide  at  first.  Richard  Lovell  Edge- 
worth  ruled  his  strange  menage  with  an  absolutism  which 
would  have  made  a  Bourbon  weep  for  envy  but,  once  his 
sway  was  accepted,  his  benevolence  was  complete.  The 
charm  and  the  kindliness  which  must  have  been  in  him  is 
revealed  by  a  household  where  the  twenty-two  children  of 
four  wives,  two  assorted  sets  of  sisters-in-law,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  grandchildren  dwelt  in  harmonious  happiness. 
The  only  shadow  of  friction  appeared  when  the  fourth  wife 
proved  to  be  years  younger  than  the  eldest  daughter  and 
this  slight  quarrel  the  two  women  quickly  gave  over  out 

of  mutual  affection  for  him. 

In  his  younger  days  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  known  as  the 
“young  and  gay”  philosopher,  and,  once  at  least,  a  hostess 
had  to  propose  .the  health  of  the  absent  Mrs.  Edgeworth  to 
quiet  a  flutter  in  the  dovecotes,  but,  although  he  was  a 
chronic  cavalier,  he  was  also  a  consistent  moralist.  Having 
acquired  an  extensive  family  of  his  own,  he  devoted  much 
thought  to  two  volumes  on  Practical  Education ,  and  had 
no  hesitation  in  collecting  Maria  Edgeworth’s  early  stories, 
under  the  repellent  title,  The  Parents  Assistant ,  to  serve  as 
a  supplementary  volume. 

Between  matrimony,  the  able  management  of  a  large 
estate,  and  moralism,  he  still  had  time  to  be  an  inventor, 
and  prided  himself  on  his  engineering  ability.  An  effort  to 
deflect  the  course  of  no  less  a  river  than  the  Rhone  failed,  to 
his  astonished  chagrin,  because  of  a  flood.  And  in  the  field 
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of  inventions  he  took  out  a  patent  on  a  carriage  which 
should  lay  its  own  road  as  it  went  along.  He  also  produced 
an  early  variant  of  the  bicycle,  a  large  cylinder  holding  a 
barrel  six  feet  in  diameter  inside.  The  outer  cylinder  travelled 
five  feet  while  the  pedestrian  walked  thirty  inches  inside 
the  barrel.  Unfortunately  the  machine  worked  best  down 
hill,  and  worked  so  well  that  way  that  it  disappeared  to  an 
untimely  end  over  the  edge  of  a  chalk  pit,  the  terrified 
manipulator  leaping  to  safety.18 

There  is  little  significance  in  primitive  bicycles  and 
strange  carriages:  what  was  of  consequence  was  that  little 
Thomas  Lovell  was  growing  up  in  an  atmosphere  which 
lacked  that  useful  solvent,  a  sense  of  the  grotesque.  The  em¬ 
phasis  was  all  upon  independent  thought  and  the  action 
which  logically  followed  it,  regardless  of  how  fantastic  such 
action  might  appear  to  other  eyes.  Merely  routine  thinking 
had  no  place  in  such  an  atmosphere,  and  an  hereditary  con¬ 
tempt  for  formalism  and  the  shells  of  things  was  reinforced 
by  every  influence  of  his  childhood.  Edgeworth  trying  to 
deflect  the  Rhone  and  Dr.  Beddoes  putting  his  patients  in  a 
cowshed,  in  disregard  of  comment,  were  both  foreshadow¬ 
ing  the  poet  undertaking  battle,  single  handed,  with  the 
King  of  Bavaria. 

And  in  this  environment,  too,  every  emphasis  was  upon 
the  practicable,  the  reasonable,  as  opposed  to  the  imagina¬ 
tive.  The  boy  had  a  tempestuous  and  morbid  imagination 
and  some  check  upon  it  was  essential — there  was,  however, 
such  a  thing  as  too  much.  And  in  time  Beddoes  was  to  pay 
bitterly  and  dear  for  a  mind  trained  to  be  so  reasonable,  so 
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penetrating,  it  could  not  deceive  even  itself.  Those  who  are 
cynical  towards  the  world  become  Metternichs,  and  inflict 
suffering  on  others;  cynics  toward  themselves  torment  only 
themselves. 

When  Dr.  Beddoes  died  in  1808  he  left  his  children  un¬ 
der  the  joint  guardianship  of  their  mother,  their  Uncle 
Richard  Whitehall,  and  his  own  old  friend,  Davies  Giddy, 
afterwards  Sir  Davies  Gilbert.  Sir  Davies  Gilbert,  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  active  among  the  guardians,  was  like 
Dr.  Beddoes,  a  scientist.  Beddoes,  too,  at  this  time  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  his  “Clifton  demi-uncle”,  the  husband 
of  his  aunt.  Dr.  King,  besides  being  a  man  of  “democratic 
boldness  and  ecclesiastical  antipathy”,10  was  a  brilliant  sur¬ 
geon,  and  but  one  more  powerful  influence  toward  the 
rational  and  scientific. 

II 

The  Audacious  Schoolboy 

Mrs.  Beddoes  had  meanwhile  given  up  her  home  at 
Clifton  and,  already  in  failing  health,  had  settled  for  a  time 
at  Malvern  Link,  where  Maria  Edgeworth  visited  her  and 
her  children  in  the  summer  of  1813.20  It  was  possibly  from 
here  that  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes  entered  school,  his 
guardian  Sir  Davies  Gilbert  entering  him  first  at  Bath 
Grammar  School,  and  later,  in  June,  1817,  removing  him 
to  Charterhouse.  The  only  account  of  the  poet  s  life  at 
Charterhouse  is  the  spirited  narrative  of  Charles  Dacres 
Bevan,  who  had  the  happy  misfortune  to  be  the  fag  of  one 
so  unreckonable  and  picturesque  as  Beddoes. 
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“The  expression  of  his  face,”  says  Bevan,21  “was  shrewd  and  sar¬ 
castic,  with  an  assumption  of  sternness,  as  he  affected  the  character  of 
a  tyrant  and  bully,  though  really  not  much  of  either;  but  a  persevering 
and  ingenious  tormentor,  as  I  knew  to  my  cost. 

“With  a  great  natural  turn  for  humour,  and  a  propensity  to  mis¬ 
chief;  impatient  of  control,  and  indisposed  to  constituted  authority 
over  him,  he  suggested  and  carried  out  many  acts  of  insubordination, 
in  the  contrivance  of  which  he  shewed  as  much  wit,  as  spirit  in  their 
execution;  and  even  when  detected  in  positive  rebellion,  his  invincible 
assurance  and  deliberate  defiance  of  the  masters,  together  with  the 
grim  composure  of  his  countenance,  was  so  irresistibly  comic,  that  I 
have  seen  them  unable  to  speak  for  laughing  when  he  was  brought 
up  for  punishment. 

“Once,  when  we  were  forbidden  to  play  at  Hockey  in  the  cloisters, 
where  Hockey  had  been  played  time  out  of  mind,  we  determined  to 
resist  such  a  stretch  of  prerogative,  and  appointed  a  match  in  defiance 
of  the  order.  Beddoes,  who  had  never  before  been  seen  with  a 
Hockey-stick  in  his  hand,  signified  his  purpose  of  heading  one  of  the 
sides,  and  appeared  before  the  whole  school  in  a  sort  of  war  dress  in¬ 
vented  and  made  by  himself;  of  which  the  most  remarkable  parts 
were  a  filet  of  rags  round  his  head  stuck  full  of  feathers,  and  a  paste¬ 
board  shield  having  for  device  a  fist  doubled,  with  the  motto  ‘Manus 
haec  inimica  tyrannis’.  I  shall  never  forget  his  look  of  ferocious  grav¬ 
ity,  as  he  marched  out  at  the  head  of  his  Myrmidons:  the  apparition 
was  too  much  for  the  Masters,  who  had  assembled  to  enforce  the  law, 
but  laughed  in  spite  of  themselves,  and  the  whole  thing  blew  over. 

“Like  some  other  sticklers  for  liberty,  Beddoes  whenever  he  had  an 
opportunity,  shewed  himself  an  unmitigated  Despot,  and  as  he  was 
head  boy  in  his  house,  and  kept  perfect  order  there  except  when,  for 
his  own  purposes,  he  chose  to  trouble  Israel,  the  Masters  were  glad  to 
compound  for  a  few  extravagancies,  and  he  did  pretty  much  as  he 
liked;  though  his  likings  as  well  as  his  dislikes  were  rather  capricious, 
and  used  now  and  then  to  develop  themselves  in  an  odd  way. 

“He  had  a  great  knack  at  composition  in  prose  and  verse,  gener¬ 
ally  burlesque — and  a  great  notion  of  dramatic  effect.  A  locksmith 
called  John  Wylie,  who  worked  for  the  school,  incurred  Beddoes’  dis¬ 
pleasure  by  putting  a  bad  lock  on  his  book-case,  and  charging  for  a 
good  one;  Beddoes  was  forced  to  pay,  but  John  Wylie  had  no  reason 
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to  boast  of  his  spoils.  His  tormentor  had  prepared,  the  very  next 
night  he  came  to  work,  a  dramatic  interlude  representing  his  last 
moments,  disturbed  by  horror  and  remorse  for  his  sins  in  the  matter 
of  the  lock,  his  death,  and  funeral  procession,  which  was  interrupted 
by  fiends  who  bore  the  body  off  to  accompany  the  soul  to  eternal  tor¬ 
ments.  The  getting  up  was  so  perfect,  and  the  dialogue,  songs,  chor¬ 
uses,  and  dirge  so  good  in  their  way,  and  so  personal  and  little  flat¬ 
tering  to  the  suffering  soul,  that  John  Wylie  departed  in  a  storm  of 
wrath  and  execrations,  and  could  not  be  persuaded,  for  some  time,  to 
resume  his  work.  Beddoes  never  played  at  a  game  that  required  sci¬ 
ence  or  practice;  he  neither  liked  its  discipline  or  the  trouble  of  learn¬ 
ing  it;  his  recreation  out  of  doors  consisted  chiefly  in  wandering  about 
the  parts  of  the  Charter-house  that  were  out  of  bounds,  and  torment¬ 
ing  the  officers  and  their  servants,  and  the  old  pensioners  who  had 
rooms  there.  In  those  days  the  Pensioners,  or  as  we  called  them 
‘Cods’,  were  not  remarkable,  as  a  body,  for  cleanliness,  sobriety,  or 
regularity  either  of  conduct  or  temper;  agreeing  with  each  other  only 
in  their  hatred  of  us,  their  natural  enemies.  .  .  . 

“The  prejudices  and  infirmities  of  some  of  these  old  men  were  very 
remarkable,  and  did  not  escape  the  quick  eye  of  Beddoes,  who  se¬ 
lected  them  as  the  peculiar  objects  of  his  visits  and  attentions.  One 
of  them  a  half  witted  collector  of  curiosities  he  called  Cod  Curio: 
another  who  had  fought  at  Trafalgar  and  had  St.  Vitus’  dance,  he 
christened  Cod  Frolicsome :  and  a  third,  a  furious  idiot,  who  had  a 
dislike  to  cleanliness  or  decent  covering,  was  known  as  Cod  Sine- 
Breech,  from  his  inveterate  antipathy  to  any  lower  garment.  These 
three  were  attended  by  nurses,  compared  with  whom  Betsy  Prig  and 
Sarah  Gamp  would  have  been  ministering  angels;  and  it  was  to  pi¬ 
ratical  expeditions  and  domiciliary  visits  to  them  and  their  com¬ 
panions,  that  Beddoes’  spare  hours  were  given. 

“The  attacking  force  generally  consisted  of  himself,  one  or  two  par¬ 
ticular  friends,  and  their  respective  fags;  myself  included.  And  many 
a  fight  we  had,  with  now  and  then  a  repulse  from  Cod  Sine-Breech, 
who  in  extremity,  hired  a  drummer  of  the  guards  by  way  of  rein¬ 
forcement. 

“These  wars  were  seldom  a  V  ontrance  (sic)  but  often  relieved  by 
truces,  which  were  always  ratified  over  lobsters  and  oysters,  and  por¬ 
ter  and  gin.  At  these  festivities  Beddoes  shone  forth  in  his  glory.  He 
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used  to  sing  and  dance  in  capital  extemporaneous  imitation  of  what 
he  had  seen  on  the  stage,  and  he  must  have  been  very  amusing.  For 
though  I  was  present  by  no  means  as  a  volunteer,  and  put  in  front 
of  the  batde  as  a  scape  goat,  besides  being  liable  to  a  flogging  as  out 
of  bounds,  I  could  not  help  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  expedition, 
and  enjoying  it  before  it  was  over. 

“The  offices  of  the  preacher,  with  whom  for  some  reason,  Beddoes 
was  at  war,  abutted  upon  the  cloisters  which  were  within  our  bounds, 
and  consequently  open  at  all  hours  to  his  incursions.  He  managed, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  to  steal  the  fire  irons  from  every  room, 
and,  when  the  bereaved  cook’s  rage  was  at  its  height,  he  fastened 
them  all  around  my  neck  and  me  to  the  knocker,  so  that  the  least 
motion  made  a  loud  noise,  and,  as  it  was  late  at  night,  alarmed  the 
household  and  completely  answered  Beddoes’  purpose,  though  at  the 
expense  to  me  of  a  licking,  at  the  hands  of  the  assembled  ser¬ 
vants.  .  .  . 

“It  has  been  said  that  few  persons  make  an  extraordinary  figure  in 
the  world,  who  have  not  something  in  their  way  of  thinking  or  ex¬ 
pressing  themselves,  that  is  peculiar  to  them,  and  entirely  their  own: 
and  certainly  if  originality  be  one  of  the  tests  of  genius,  Beddoes  pos¬ 
sessed  this  quality  in  a  remarkable  degree.  One  of  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  its  reality  in  his  case  was,  as  it  appears  to  me,  not  only  the 
ascendancy  which  he  acquired  and  retained  over  his  schoolfellows 
without  any  apparent  effort,  even  over  those  who  in  particular  branches 
of  classical  learning  were  confessedly  his  superiors,  but  the  impression 
which  his  personal  habits  and  character  left  upon  those  with  whom 
he  associated.  He  had  scholarship  enough  to  reach  and  maintain 
with  ease  a  high  place  in  the  school;  but,  that  point  settled,  he  seemed 
to  abandon  all  farther  competition,  that  he  might  establish  a  suprem¬ 
acy  more  to  his  taste.  And  in  this  he  so  far  succeeded,  that,  besides 
holding  undisputed  sway  in  his  boarding  house,  he  invented  a  sort 
of  slang  language,  which  from  its  quaintness  of  conception,  and  excel¬ 
lent  adaptation  to  the  popular  topics,  came  into  general  use,  and  held 
its  place  for  some  time  after  his  departure.  And  this  not  out  of  any 
feeling  of  personal  regard,  for  he  was  generally  unpopular,  but  from 
a  sheer  conviction  that  the  terms  employed  answered  their  purpose, 
better  than  those  in  ordinary  use,  or  at  least  expressed,  with  greater 
force  to  the  popular  sense,  the  conventional  meaning  which  they  were 
intended  to  convey.  It  may  be  observed  in  further  illustration  of  his 
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truth  of  observation,  and  happiness  of  expression,  that  a  nick-name 
once  given  by  him  (and  he  gave  many),  never  left  its  owner,  and  at 
once  superseded  all  other  modes  of  address.” 

Beddoes’  wars  with  Cod  Sine-Breech,  engrossing  as  they 
doubtless  were,  left  him  time  for  other  more  serious  affairs. 
At  the  time  Bevan  first  saw  him,  when  he  was  only  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen,  he  already  knew  his  Shakespeare  well.  In 
Latin  and  Greek  he  was  an  adequate  though  not  a  phenom¬ 
enal  scholar,  his  attention  being  focussed  upon  English 
Literature.  The  common  estimate  of  his  scholarship  which 
is  based,  I  judge,  upon  Bevan’s  declaration  that  he  was  “not 
a  very  good  scholar,  at  least  as  far  as  Latin  and  Greek  give 
a  claim  to  that  title”  is,  however,  somewhat  too  low. 
Though  his  main  interest  was  elsewhere,  he  was  a  winner 
of  prizes  in  Latin  and  Greek.  April  2,  1818,  he  received  a 
copy  of  the  Anabasis  as  a  prize  for  a  Latin  theme,  and  April 
13,  1820,  a  fortnight  before  going  up  to  Oxford,  he  received 
two  more  prize  volumes  from  his  school — another  Anabasis 
and  a  Memorabilia ,22 

The  years  at  Charterhouse,  however,  were  largely  de¬ 
voted  to  voracious  reading,  particularly  of  poetry  and  the 
English  dramatists.  That  Beddoes  had  a  real  understanding 
of  them,  and  an  ability  to  interpret,  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  he  found,  when  he  chose  to  read,  willing  listen¬ 
ers  among  the  boys.  On  such  occasions  his  long-suffering 
fag  was  pressed  into  service  as  a  dramatic  vis-a-vis  to  be 
kicked  or  caressed  as  the  role  demanded  and  came  out  of 
the  ordeal  with  an  affection  for  the  drama. 

Beddoes,  too,  was  busy  on  his  own  compositions  in  the 
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shadow  of  these  great  dramatists  whom  he  loved.  He  knew 
something  of  the  novel  also,  and  tried  his  own  hand,  if  we 
are  to  believe  such  evidence  as  we  have,  at  two.  One  of 
them,  Cynthio  and  Bugboo,  is  known  only  through  Bevan’s 
brief  mention  in  his  sketch.  It  was  the  story  of  two  boys, 
written  in  imitation  of  Fielding  at  his  least  gracious.  Bed- 
does  seems  to  have  captured  all  of  the  coarseness  and  none 
of  the  truth  of  his  model,  with  only  a  faint  seasoning  of 
wit.  The  second,  of  which  the  manuscript  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  and  is  now  in  the  library  of  Charterhouse  School, 
bore  the  title:  Scaroni;  or  the  Mysterious  Cave :  A  Roman¬ 
tic  Fiction.  Sir  Edmund  Gosse  has  suggested  that  this  is  the 
same  story  as  that  to  which  Bevan  refers,  a  suggestion  which 
somewhat  startles  me,  as  his  own  account  of  Scaroni  tallies 
in  no  single  point  with  Bevan’s  description  of  Cynthio  and 
Bugboo.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  confuse  Fielding  with  “romantic 
fictions”.  Scaroni  was  written  at  least  as  early  as  1818,  when 
Beddoes  was  only  fifteen,  says  Sir  Edmund  Gosse,  and  he 
declares  that,  though  the  piece  has  no  value  as  literature,  it 
is  readable  enough,  nonetheless. 

“The  scene  is  an  ‘extensive  forest  in  Italy’;  the  plot  deals 
with  ‘Showers  of  hot  blood’,  clouds  of  sulphur,  mysterious 
poisons,  ‘loud  and  sudden  yells’,  a  Marchioness  who 
‘stretches  her  large  and  magnificent  figure’,  and  masked  as¬ 
sassins  who  throw  ‘vipers’  stings’  into  a  cauldron  and  stir 
the  mess  with  human  bones” — all  horrid  enough  and  com¬ 
plicated  by  tales  within  the  tale.23  More  interesting  to  lovers 
of  Beddoes  than  the  luridness  of  the  yarn,  is  the  sidelight  it 
throws  on  this  child  of  scientific  people  so  reasonably  raised 
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on  Maria  Edgeworth’s  stories,  and  where,  in  his  inevitable 
reaction,  he  was  finding  his  mental  food. 

It  was  while  he  was  at  Charterhouse  that  Beddoes  first 
broke  into  print,  with  a  poem  in  the  Morning  Post  for  July 
7,  1 8 19, 24  and  even  at  this  time  his  first  published  volume, 
The  Improvisator,  was  probably  in  preparation.25  He  was 
trying  his  hand  also  at  more  ambitious  projects,  two  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  poetic  drama  which  were  found  in  a  notebook 
of  this  period  being  among  his  published  work,26  and  Bevan 
in  his  sketch  declares  that  The  Brides’  Tragedy  also  was 
written  at  school.  Out  of  scepticism  of  the  powers  even  of 
genius,  I  doubt  if  a  boy  under  seventeen  could  have  written 
such  a  play,  and  place  it  confidently  as  the  product  of  his 
second  year  at  Oxford.  Bevan’s  memory,  after  thirty  years, 
undoubtedly  betrayed  him  to  the  extent  of  confusing  some 
poetic  drama  completed  in  the  schooldays  with  the  other 
which  followed  and  made  the  poet’s  name.27  If  any  rem¬ 
nants  of  this  early  drama  exist,  they  are  in  the  fragments 
grouped  by  Sir  Edmund  Gosse  as  belonging  to  Love’s 
Arrow  Poisoned — with  which,  apparently  on  the  basis  of  a 
character  name,  he  associates  the  Charterhouse  fragments. 

Ill 

Oxford 

At  Oxford,  whither  he  went  in  May,  1820,  entering  Pem¬ 
broke  which  had  been  his  father  s  college  before  him, 
Beddoes  remained  the  same  erratic  personality  that  he  had 
been  at  school,  a  little  more  uncompromisingly  so  now, 
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under  the  new  circumstances  of  increased  liberty  and  in¬ 
creased  self-confidence.  With  the  college  authorities  he  was 
promptly  at  war,  provoking  them,  according  to  his  own 
account  by  a  course  of  studied  impertinence.  Of  his  tutor  he 
was  frankly  contemptuous  and  went  to  that  gentleman’s 
lectures  with  his  book  uncut:  once,  when  that  unfortunate 
protested,  Beddoes  stalked  out  of  the  room  and  returned 
with  the  largest  butcher  knife  he  could  buy.  As  he  pro¬ 
ceeded,  with  grimly  theatrical  gestures,  to  cut  the  pages,  the 
lecture  came  abruptly  to  an  end — and  Beddoes  was  spared 
further  attendance. 

Contemptuous  of  his  tutors  and  of  the  curriculum  pre¬ 
scribed,  he  relapsed  into  indolence— what  he  afterward 
complained  of  as  “mental  flatulence” — simply  out  of  in¬ 
difference,  and  of  doubt  what  to  study.  But  he  had  always 
his  beloved  Elizabethans  and  he  idled  through  them;  and 
he  read  his  Greek  for  pleasure,  and  got  farther  and  farther 
behind  in  his  official  studies. 

Among  men  of  equal  standing  he  had  few  friends,  his 
aloofness  and  his  bursts  of  sardonic  humour  not  being  con¬ 
ducive  to  tea  table,  or  even  port  glass  intimacies.  He  was  a 
lover  of  argument,  too,  and  neither  showed  nor  expected 
gentleness.  John  G.  H.  Bourne  was  perhaps  his  only  inti¬ 
mate  at  Oxford,  and  their  friendship  endured  the  estrange¬ 
ments  of  time  and  distance  until  Bourne’s  death  over 
twenty  years  later.  Few  as  Beddoes’  friendships  were,  they 
were  fast.  Meanwhile,  unloved  though  he  may  have  been, 
Beddoes  was  respected.  He  mixed  in  politics  as  a  vehement 
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radical.  And  he  effectually  established  his  literary  ascend¬ 
ancy  in  Pembroke. 

It  was  early  in  1821 28  that  Beddoes  published  his  first 
volume,  The  Improvisatore,  a  slim  volume  of  128  pages,  un¬ 
pretentious  in  its  gray  green  boards,  but  within  making  a 
grand  gesture  toward  horror.  J.  Vincent,  “near  Brasenose” 
was  the  Oxford  publisher,  and  the  volume  itself,  besides  a 
group  of  appended  “quatorzains”,  contained  a  series  of 
three  “fyttes” — narratives  loosely  bound  together  in  that 
they  are  recounted  by  one  man.  The  title  page  bore  the 
motto  from  Webster: 

I  have  sung 

With  an  unskilful  but  a  willing  voice — 

both  of  which  adjectives  one  must  in  charity  accept. 

The  setting  of  the  first  narrative,  “Albert  and  Emily”, 
was  a  valley,  as  in  poems  of  this  type  it  is  very  likely  to  be. 
This  valley  was: 

all  motionless  and  still; 

A  sleepy  streamlet  murmured  down  the  hill. 

And  on  its  mossy  banks  the  violet  blue, 

The  couch  of  perfume,  in  dark  beauty  grew. 

In  the  mid  stream  there  was  a  little  isle, 

Fragrant  and  cool,  with  liquid  odours  wet; 

Round  it  the  dimpled  current  seemed  to  smile; 

’Twas  like  a  gem  in  living  silver  set.29 

The  extract  equals  the  high  point  of  the  poem, — and  the 
low.  The  hero  “was  a  fair  and  noble  youth”  who  combines 
a  feminine  face  with  manly  grace,  and  the  heroine  is  ap¬ 
propriately  charming  and  devoted.  Blissfully  happy,  they 
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exchange  love  talk  on  this,  the  day  before  their  wedding, 
until  finally  night  comes  on  and,  for  some  unknown  but 
quite  platonic  reason,  they  make  the  valley  their  inn.  A 
storm  comes  up,  the  ungracious  sky  emits  “an  hideous  yell” 
to  the  great  but  perhaps  natural  alarm  of  Emily,  who  is 
uncomforted  even  when  her  lover  carries  her  to  the  shelter 
of  an  oak  and  caresses  her.  He  is  promptly  struck  by  light¬ 
ning.  In  the  morning  the  bridesmaids  find  her  gambolling 
near,  and  she  leads  them,  awestruck,  to  the  “wreck  of 
Albert”,  which  she  embraces.  Then,  overcome  by  recollec¬ 
tion,  she  retreats  into  the  woods  “with  a  noiseless  footstep” 
— and  also  “with  a  discordant  whoop”.  Subsequently,  in 
order  to  qualify  as  the  complete  heroine,  she  is  found  dead 
on  her  lover’s  grave. 

The  narrator  of  this  romance,  a  “songster  wight”,  when 
he  finds  his  audience  inclined  to  turn  somewhat  hurriedly 
back  to  their  feasting,  goes  out  into  the  moonlight  where  he 
encounters  a  certain  Agnes  and  tells  the  story  of  “Rodolph 
the  Wild”.30  As  a  tale  “Rodolph  the  Wild”  has  something 
more  of  the  unexpected  in  it  than  has  “Albert  and  Emily”. 
A  pillar  of  fire  astonishingly  chooses  a  lake  to  burst  out  of, 
scarring  the  water,  and  a  fiery  hand  beckons  the  shepherd 
Rodolph  to  mysterious  purlieus  and  beautiful  women.  There 
is  music,  and  Rodolph  “waded  through  the  flood  of  har¬ 
mony”  to  the  most  beautiful,  gaining  a  kiss  on  his  pledge 
to  be  hers  for  ever.  This  is  the  signal  for  demonic  laughter; 
he  discovers  himself  in  a  charnal  house,  embracing  a  skull, 
and  is  later  found  there — mad — by  the  sexton. 

Agnes  seems  to  have  no  more  taste  for  this  story  than 
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had  the  feasters  for  “Albert  and  Emily.”  She  withdraws 
“to  court  a  night’s  repose,”  and  the  improvisatore  encoun¬ 
ters  next  a  crone  who  had 


thinly  sprinkled  curls, 

That  grew,  like  vegetable  pearls 
Of  mistletoe,  around  her  brow.31 

The  crone  invites  the  third  and  last  story  of  “the  songster 
wight” — that  of  Leopold,  a  sullen  foundling  who  mur¬ 
ders  his  protector,  and  vanishes,  only  to  return  some  cen¬ 
turies  later  bringing  death  to  a  girl  he  loves.  This  annoys 
him  so  excessively  that  he  retires  to  a  cave  and  utters  a 
curse: 


That  made  the  cold  stones  chatter,  and  the  toads 
Crawl,  withered  by  his  shrieks,  from  dank  abodes 
Where  poison  hatches  reptiles.  Echo,  bound 
In  mossy  walls,  oozed  fear-drops  at  the  sound, 

But  gave  no  answer.  Still  his  breathing  seared 
The  slimy  snake,  that,  on  curled  tail  upreared, 

Hissed  forth  its  fright.32 

After  which  Leopold  vanishes  permanently. 

This  then  was  Beddoes’  introduction  to  English  litera¬ 
ture,  and  rather  sorry  stuff  it  was,  though  not  so  bad  as  it 
appears  on  the  surface.  In  the  battle  between  youth  and 
verse  form  which  generally  ends  in  the  straggling  retreat  of 
shattered  iambs,  Beddoes  has  come  off  rather  successfully: 
he  has  conquered  his  enemy  without  destroying  it,  and  is  in 
the  main  easy  if  not  distinguished.  And  occasionally,  in  the 
midst  of  the  innocuous,  he  hits  upon  the  striking — “Twi¬ 
light,  the  dank  ghost  of  murdered  hours,”  33  though  it  may 
be  theatrical,  has  imaginative  vigour.  Where  Beddoes  failed 
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was  elsewhere:  he  was  too  young  to  realize  the  distinction 
between  the  shudder  of  physical  horror  and  the  shudder  of 
the  soul.  Only  too  soon  he  learned  the  lesson,  but  mean¬ 
while  he  relied  for  effect  upon  such  items  as  the  charred 
“wreck”  of  the  unfortunate  Albert,  or  of  the  wounded  on 
a  battlefield  whose  brains  are  blown  out  in  considerable 
detail  by  robbers. 

It  is  worth  noticing,  nonetheless,  how  this  ineffectual 
lmprovisatore  relates  to  Beddoes’  later  work.  Of  his  power¬ 
ful  and  unique  manner— -the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  poet 
— there  was  little  or  nothing.  But,  following  the  lurid 
physicalism  of  the  battlefield  scenes,  the  return  of  Leopold 
after  centuries,  bringing  death  to  the  mortal  maiden  he 
loved,  is  the  spectre  theme  of  Beddoes’  best  work — that 
fatal  impingement  of  the  other  world  upon  this.  And  “Al¬ 
bert  and  Emily”  is  but  the  reduction  to  the  maudlin  of  the 
theme  of  contrasted  dirge  and  hymeneal  which  he  later 
used  so  often. 

The  “Quatorzains”  appended  to  the  narrative  contain 
more  to  make  one  pause.  “Tears,  the  pure  blood-drops  of 
the  wounded  soul”  34  may  or  may  not  be  a  good  line,  but 
Night 

Silently  waiting  latest  time’s  fell  swoop, 

When  thou  shalt  quit  thine  eyrie  in  the  sky, 

To  pounce  upon  the  world  with  eager  claw, 

And  tomb  time,  death,  and  substance  in  thy  maw,35 

is  work  of  unquestionable  calibre.  So  is  that  phrase  for  the 
sound  of  a  clock  at  midnight:  “Echo  of  Time’s  footsteps.” 
Nor  is  one  wise  to  pass  without  notice: 
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...  As  I  sing, 

Time,  the  Colossus  of  the  world,  that  strides 
With  each  foot  plunged  in  darkness,  silent  glides 
And  puffs  death’s  cloud  upon  us.  It  is  vain 
To  struggle  with  the  tide;  we  all  must  sink, 

Still  grasping  the  thin  air,  with  frantic  pain 
Grappling  with  Fame  to  buoy  us.36 

There  is  more  than  the  beginning  of  a  manner  in  these 
lines,  and  there  is  the  oppression,  the  immense  weight  of 
time  and  darkness  and  futility  which  presses  upon  Bed- 
does’  great  work.  One  may  wisely  discount  the  poetic 
despair  of  a  schoolboy — if  he  chance  to  turn  versifier,  the 
rosiest  cheeked  of  them  all  is  likely  to  be  gloomier  than 
Acheron — but  in  the  case  of  Beddoes  it  is  as  well  to  read 
even  his  early  work  in  the  light  of  his  grim  later  years. 

The  effect  of  the  horrific  Improvisatore  upon  Pembroke 
may  be  only  surmised;  Beddoes  upon  the  tide  of  notoriety 
was  swept  farther  from  his  studies  and  into  a  new  effort. 
It  was  The  Brides’  Tragedy  which  occupied  him  in  the  en¬ 
suing  months,  and  in  addition  he  struck  up  a  friendship 
with  Henry  Card,  the  versatile  vicar  of  Great  Malvern, 
whose  interests  ranged  from  a  History  of  the  Revolutions  of 
Russia  which  he  had  written,  through  theological  treatises, 
to  the  writing  of  a  novel  and  a  comedy.  Card  was  a  Pem¬ 
broke  man  and  still  in  fairly  close  connection  with  his 
college,  for  he  proceeded  to  a  D.D.  in  1823;  and  probably 
he  met  Beddoes  at  college.  At  any  rate  the  two,  despite 
twenty-five  years  difference  in  age,  became  friends,  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  Beddoes  slipped  away  somewhat  too 
often  from  Oxford  for  rambles  over  the  Malvern  hills  with 
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the  vicar.  Card  at  the  time  was  writing  a  monograph  to 
prove  that  the  Herefordshire  Beacon  was  in  reality  the  forti¬ 
fied  camp  of  Caractacus.  What  he  chiefly  proved  was  his 
own  warm  admiration  of  an  heroic  champion  of  freedom; 
and  from  this  we  may  guess  the  favourite  subject  in  his 
talks  with  the  young  Oxford  radical.  Card  saw  The  Brides’ 
Tragedy  in  manuscript 37  and  almost  certainly  helped  Bed- 
does  to  choose  a  publisher,  Rivington,  who  had  brought  out 
Card’s  own  monograph.  Card’s  criticisms,  too,  were  doubt¬ 
less  useful,  and  Beddoes’  thanks  were  the  dedication  of  the 
play  to  him. 

During  this  period  Beddoes,  once  at  least,  played  truant 
to  Oxford.  His  Aunt  Maria  Edgeworth  expected  him  to  be 
there  and  play  the  obliging  cicerone  when  she  visited  Ox¬ 
ford,  October  30,  1921,  but  he  wasn’t,  and  “not  come  up  this 
term”  38  was  all  the  information  the  College  had  to  give 
her.  Where  was  “Tom”  Beddoes  this  term  when  both  his 
guardian  and  his  later  biographers  placed  him  securely  at 
Pembroke?  Very  probably  in  the  Malvern  Hills  talking 
politics  with  Card  and  writing  The  Brides’  Tragedy.  At  any 
rate  the  play  appeared  the  following  year,  1822,  and  with  it 
Beddoes  became  an  important  figure  in  contemporary  litera¬ 
ture. 

Beddoes  meanwhile  had  gotten  sadly  in  arrears  with  his 
university  work,  and  by  the  summer  of  1823  the  situation 
was  desperate  enough  to  call  for  a  period  of  intensive  study. 
Southampton  was  the  spot  he  chose,  and  his  study  proved 
only  moderately  intensive.  He  carried  a  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Thomas  Forbes  Kelsall,  the  real  preserver  of  his 
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fame,  and  the  two  quickly  fell  into  intimacy.  Hours  of 
stimulating  talk  and  long  walks  beneath  the  summer  skies 
of  a  splendid  season:  these  Beddoes  would  not  encroach 
upon,  however  his  studies  clamoured.  And  he  was  in  the 
full  sweep  of  an  opening  and  splendid  career — how  splen¬ 
did  The  Brides’  Tragedy  which  has  a  chapter  to  itself  will 
tell.  Astonishingly  prolific,  poetry  fairly  showered  from 
him.  Kelsall  reports  that  this  summer  he  was  engaged  upon 
Love’s  Arrow  Poisoned  (how  Webster  would  have  envied 
him  that  title!)  The  Last  Man ,  and  yet  another  tragedy 
whose  very  name  is  forgotten,  but  one  noble  line  which 
Kelsall’s  jealous  memory  has  guarded: 

Like  the  red  outline  of  beginning  Adam 

The  line,  says  Kelsall,  is  Michael  Angelo  in  words.  As  if 
this  were  not  enough,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  Torrismond 
dates  from  the  months  following.  And,  indeed,  much  of 
Beddoes’  best  lyrical  work  dates  from  this  season  onward 
through  the  next  year  or  two.  His  flowering  was  short  but 
rich.  His  one  last  play  cost  him  twenty  years,  but  was  richer 
still. 

IV 

Kelsall  and  the  Beddoes  Manuscripts 

It  is  to  Kelsall’s  faith  in  the  genius  of  Beddoes,  aroused 
in  this  summer  of  1823,  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of 
Beddoes’  work.  A  peculiar  fatality  has  shadowed  the  poet, 
and  Kelsall  alone  has  saved  him  from  oblivion.  When 
Beddoes  left  England  for  twenty-five  years  of  obscure  and 
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adventurous  life  upon  the  continent,  he  left  Kelsall  in  the 
possession  of  certain  manuscripts.  Others  he  sent  by  letter 
or  showed  him  on  sporadic  returns  to  England.  Kelsall  pre¬ 
served  every  scrap:  begged,  borrowed,  and  no  doubt  if  the 
need  had  arisen,  would  manfully  have  stolen  others.  When 
Beddoes  died,  he  had  destroyed  all  his  manuscripts  save 
three  versions  of  his  last  play,  Death’s  ]est-Boo\.  It  was 
Kelsall  who  preserved  the  rest. 

How  menacing  was  oblivion  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  some  of  his  family  were  for  the  destruction  of  what 
had  been  saved.  As  late  as  the  nineties,  Sir  Edmund  Gosse 
in  writing  one  member  of  the  family  for  information  was 
met  by  the  tart  reply  that  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done 
would  be  to  destroy  such  material  as  existed.39  The  family, 
indeed,  were  willing  and  even  anxious  to  have  Beddoes’ 
scientific  works  published,  but  after  twenty-five  years  of 
labour  there  were  none  to  be  found.  And  that  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  two  translations  at  least  are  specifically  rec¬ 
orded  in  Beddoes’  letters.  In  1850  Kelsall  wondered  at  this; 
in  1872  he  admits  a  suspicion  that  scientific  work  “had 
been  misappropriated  by  unscrupulous  hands”  40 — those  ap¬ 
parently  of  some  foreign  servant  or  acquaintance.  Kelsall, 
however,  guarded  his  more  important  treasures,  and,  having 
been  left  a  free  hand  by  Beddoes’  dying  letter,  published 
Death’s  Jest-Boo\  in  1850.  A  year  later  he  published,  in  two 
volumes,  what  is  the  basic  edition  of  Beddoes,  including  the 
poems,  the  two  completed  plays,  the  incomplete  plays  and 
the  dramatic  fragments.  To  this  he  prefixed  his  invaluable 
Memoir. 
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Fate,  however,  was  not  quite  through  with  Beddoes. 
Kelsall  collected  all  the  Beddoes  material,  gathered  more 
after  his  1851  edition,  and  put  it  all  in  a  “tin  box.”  This 
Kelsall  bequeathed  to  an  ardent  admirer,  Robert  Browning, 
and  Browning,  warned  by  a  poet’s  flair,  was  for  about  ten 
years  afraid  to  open  the  box,  fearing  some  horrible  secret. 
Gosse  and  Browning  together  finally  opened  it  and  found 
the  secret  in  the  circumstances  of  the  poet’s  attempted 
suicide, — Browning  had  feared  worse.  This  box  contained 
all  of  the  Beddoes  material.  Fortunately  in  the  nineties, 
Gosse  published  his  edition  of  the  poems,  adding  ten  from 
the  “Browning  Box”  which  Kelsall  had  not  included,  and 
his  edition  of  the  letters,  which  gave  complete  texts  where 
Kelsall’s  Memoir  had  only  given  extracts.  For,  shortly  after 
this,  Browning’s  erratic  son,  into  whose  possession  the  box 
had  come,  died  suddenly  at  his  castle  at  Asolo.  His  ex¬ 
traordinary  household  flew  instantly  to  pieces,  and  the  castle 
was  given  over  to  the  pillage  of  servants.  The  Beddoes 
material  has  never  been  seen  since;  it  was  probably  burned 
on  the  spot  by  angry  servants  who  found  it  non-negotiable. 
Since  then  have  come  to  light  only  the  manuscript  of  the 
youthful  novel,  and  one  manuscript  (containing  two  poems 
of  the  Kelsall  edition)  which  has  drifted  into  the  British 
Museum  as  the  gift  of  Mr.  E.  H.  W.  Meyerstein.41  Sir 
Edmund  Gosse  also  has  one  or  two  unpublished  schoolboy 
letters  he  declares  of  no  biographic  value.  Sir  Edmund  is 
of  the  opinion  that  he  has  extracted  all  of  consequence  from 
this  vanished  material,  but  in  any  case  the  three  versions 
of  Death’s  Jest-Boo\,  enough  for  a  variorum  edition  and 
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possibly  invaluable  in  judging  the  evolution  of  his  master¬ 
piece  and  his  mind,  are  lost. 


V 

The  Young  Man  of  Letters  in  London 

Pembroke  reclaimed  Beddoes  after  the  1823  summer 
prolific  of  poetry  and  good  talk,  but  only  for  a  few  months, 
and  his  friendships  were  elsewhere.  “You  really  ought  to 
come,”  he  writes,  trying  to  entice  Proctor  and  Kelsall  to 
visit  him  at  Oxford,  “for  recollect  this  is  Beaumont’s  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s;  and  over  the  way  rare 
Ben  domineered  for  some  time  with  jolly  Bishop  Corbet, 
Cartwright  and  Randolph — and  these  are  not  all  our  phan¬ 
toms;  for  is  not  Port  at  once  a  spirit  and  a  red  sea,  still  the 
Lord  ‘of  all  the  Proctors,  all  the  doctors,’  the  master  of 
Masters,  and  the  mistress  of  Bachelors  of  arts  ?  But  I  believe 
you  are  a  great  admirer  of  Black  tea  her  younger  sister.”  42 
Literary  projects,  of  course,  continued  to  occupy  the 
young  poet,  and  it  was  probably  in  this  autumn  of  1823  that 
he  gathered  a  collection  of  lyrics  to  be  published  under  the 
title  Outidana ,43  But  Beddoes’  intransigency  had  aroused 
a  powerful  opposition.  The  scheme  was  abandoned,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  historian  because  of  the  personal  opposition  to 
Beddoes  as  a  “red  radical.”  44  Or  the  Professor  of  Poetry, 
Milman,  may  have  had  a  hand  in  the  suppression:  Beddoes 
in  his  dedication  to  The  Brides’  Tragedy  had  made  com¬ 
plimentary  comment  on  “the  classic  taste  of  Milman”  but 
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the  wine  of  respect  turned  shortly  to  vinegar.  Not  long 
after  the  Outidana  episode  Milman  was  publicly  denounc¬ 
ing  Beddoes  as  one  of  a  “villainous  school”;  and  Beddoes 
somewhat  acidly  retorted  by  wishing  him  “another  son.”  45 

Although  his  degree  was  still  a  year  and  a  half  in  the 
future  and  his  examinations  unpassed,  Beddoes’  residence 
at  Oxford  ended  with  the  year  1823;  he  spent  a  few  nights 
there  late  in  March,  1824,  and  a  week  in  May  to  face  cer¬ 
tain  examinations.  Thereafter  there  is  no  evidence  of  his 
having  been  in  Oxford  again  until  the  summer  term  of 
1825,  when  he  went  up  to  complete  his  work  and  to  take 
his  degree.  It  was  between  London  and  Clifton  that  he 
divided  his  time,  and  at  Clifton  he  stopped  with  his  “demi- 
uncle,”  Dr.  King.  Whether  it  was  the  able  and  independent 
surgeon  who  was  the  attraction  one  can  only  surmise.  He 
had  two  daughters,  Zoe  and  Emmeline,  who  were  affec¬ 
tionate  and  whose  manners,  their  observing  Aunt  Maria 
Edgeworth  noted,  were  pleasing.  Also  they  were  very  nice 
looking  girls.”  46  Whatever  the  situation,  Beddoes,  who 
made  no  effort  to  see  his  mother  in  Italy  until  she  was 
actually  dying,  was  once  a  good  month  late  to  engagements 
in  London  from  reluctance  to  leave  Clifton.  And  Zoe  King 
was  always  his  staunch  champion. 

London,  however,  was  Beddoes’  headquarters  during  the 
last  eighteen  months  of  his  life  in  England.  There  were 
excursions:  he  visited  Kelsall  at  Southampton,  he  spent 
several  months  in  Clifton  at  various  times,  and  he  made  a 
hurried  trip  to  Italy.  The  news  came  of  the  serious  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  mother  in  May,  1824,  and  he  made  every  effort 
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to  reach  her  bedside,  but  she  had  died  before  he  arrived. 
His  stay  in  Florence  was  brief  and  troubled,  although  he 
contrived  while  there  to  meet  Landor,  and  he  then  returned 
to  his  rooms  at  6  Devereux  Court — lodgings  which  for  a 
nice  blend  of  economy  and  comfort  he  had  made  his 
home.47 

The  life  in  London  was  that  of  a  young  man  of  letters, 
not  pressed,  however,  by  want  of  money,  into  the  monot¬ 
ony  of  hack  work.  He  read  Spenser,  thumbed  over  old 
plays  in  the  British  Museum,  wrote  a  little,  and  cultivated 
his  acquaintance  with  literary  people.  Mary  Shelley  was 
then  living  in  semi-seclusion  at  London,  and  Beddoes’  un¬ 
limited  enthusiasm  for  Shelley — he  was  never  a  hero-wor¬ 
shipper  but  this  was  a  hero  he  worshipped — made  him  seek 
a  meeting  with  her.  And  at  a  time  when  Peacock  thought 
Shelley’s  work  mere  moonshine,  Leigh  Hunt  considered 
it  not  worthy  of  the  Examiner ,  and  the  public  refused  to 
buy,  Beddoes,  along  with  Kelsall  and  Proctor,  was  so  en¬ 
thusiastic  that  he  offered  to  guarantee  the  costs  of  publish¬ 
ing  the  posthumous  poems.  The  Shelley  volume  of  1824  was 
the  result  of  their  support.  Mary  Shelley  reports  in  her 
journal  that,  in  retirement,  “I  have  only  seen  two  persons 
from  whom  I  have  hoped  or  wished  for  friendly  feeling. 
One,  a  poet,  who  sought  me  first,  whose  voice  laden  with 
sentiment,  passed  as  Shelley’s,  and  who  read  with  the  same 
deep  feeling  as  he;  whose  gentle  manners  were  pleasing, 
and  who  seemed  to  a  degree  pleased;  who  once  or  twice 
listened  to  my  sad  plaints,  and  bent  his  dark  blue  eyes  upon 
me.  Association,  gratitude,  esteem,  made  me  take  interest 
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in  his  long,  though  rare,  visits.”  48  And  upon  another  less 
tete-a-tete  occasion  he  met  Hogg  at  Mary  Shelley’s,  and 
Godwin,  upon  whom  he  later  called.  George  Darley,  a  re¬ 
doubtable  critic  and  by  no  means  a  negligible  poet,  was 
another  of  his  acquaintances. 

But  it  was  Bryan  Waller  Proctor,  tiien  at  the  height  of 
his  rather  insubstantial  glory  as  a  dramatist  and  poet,  who 
was  Beddoes’  intimate.  They  had  rollicking  as  well  as 
serious  times  together.  “I  hope,”  scribbles  Beddoes,  having 
climbed  to  Proctor’s  eyrie  and  found  him  out,  “I  hope  you 
have  been  committing  a  murder  or  two  since  I  saw  you,  or 
at  least  have  been  with  the  devil:  if  not,  I  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  mercy.”  49  And  in  high  spirits  they  write  a 
joint  letter  from  Proctor’s  rooms  in  Francis  Street  to  Kelsall. 
“Do  you  go  to  church  at  Southampton?”  demands  Proctor. 
“Answer,  upon  your  oath.  And,  if  so,  is  it  to  establish  your 
character  amongst  the  tea  drinking  dowagers  there?  or  to 
entrap  the  heedless  into  a  belief  that  you  are  a  lawyer  ?  Out 
on  such  doings !  Do  I  go  to  church  ?  . .  .  Beddoes — poor 
Beddoes!  It  would  hurt  your  feelings  sadly,  were  you  to  see 
him.  He  is— but  I  must  break  it  to  you  gently.  You  re¬ 
member  how  gay  he  was  (innocently  gay)  with  a  jibe  al¬ 
ways  on  his  tongue,  a  mischievous  eye,  &  locks  curling  like 
the  hyacinth.  Well  what  do  you  think  has  happened?  He 
has  lost — ‘his  eye’  I  think  I  hear  you  say — No — not  his  eye. 
His  mischievous  propensities  then? — No,  they  are  in  full 
blossom.  His  innocent  gaiety — No,  again.  He  is  as  gay  as 
usual,  &  I  suppose  as  innocent.  Why  then  what  is  the 
matter?  Is  he  dead?  or  buried?  No — he  has  got — ‘What?’ 
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(you  interrupt  me  again) — a  wife? — no,  no.  ‘A  child?’  no, 
no,  no,  no,  I  say.  Why,  then  what ,  in  the  name  of  Sattan? 
Why, — a  wig.  It  is  a  truth,  melancholy,  monstrous  and 
scarcely  to  be  believed  did  not  I  (who  am  more  veracious 
than  truth  itself)  affirm  it.  ‘Those  hanging  locks’  like  mine 
or  the  ‘young  Apollo’s’ — are  dipt  as  close  (closer  than) 
Sampson’s.”  “I  can  only  warn  you  against  Proctor’s  news,” 
protests  Beddoes  in  his  half  of  the  letter;  “he  is  in  an  iniqui- 
tously  hoaxing  fit,  and  has  resolved  to  take  in  the  ‘country¬ 
man’  with  some  strange  story  of  my  having  a  perriwig  of 
snakes,  or  a  lion’s  mane— the  truth  is  that  I  have  not  had 
my  head  cut  off  as  he  seems  to  insinuate,  nor  am  I  any  more 
like  Bottom  than  usual.”  60 — It  is  a  merrier  picture  than 
most  of  those  in  which  Beddoes  appears,  and  a  pleasant 
contrast. 

There  exists  a  small  photograph,  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  playing  card,  of  Beddoes  as  he  must  have  appeared 
about  this  time.  It  is  a  faded  photograph  of  a  vanished 
portrait,  but  from  it  we  can  gather  something  of  the  poet’s 
appearance.51  A  somewhat  gourd-shaped  head  holds  a  face 
that  is  frozen  in  a  stare.  Black,  definite  eyebrows  arch  highly 
above  wide-open  eyes.  Below  is  the  large  straight  mouth; 
above  is  a  high  sleek  forehead  sloping  somewhat  back  to 
the  hair,  which  is  high  and  closely  cropped.  This  is  what 
one  sees  in  a  first  glance,  and  the  character  of  the  face  is 
in  the  black  arch  of  the  brows,  in  the  suggestion  of  continu¬ 
ous  stare  they  give.  Afterwards  one  may  note  how  the  chin 
arrests  neither  by  its  strength  nor  its  weakness,  how  the 
nose  is  straight  but  not  noticeable  save  for  the  width  of  the 
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nostrils,  how  the  ears  jut  out  rather  comically  from  the 
close  cut  hair — but  all  these  are  secondary  to  the  effect  of 
brow,  arched  eyes,  and  large  mouth.  It  is  not  a  prepossess¬ 
ing  face,  neither  is  it  an  ugly  one,  the  features  being  more 
striking  on  analysis  than  in  general  effect.  Save  for  those 
uncomfortable  eyes,  the  comment,  “he  looks  like  everyone 
else,”  might  well  be  the  correct  one.  It  was  not  until  his 
later  years  that  Beddoes  acquired  a  distinguishing  power 
and  nobility  of  mien. 

It  was  this  young  man  who  had  been  so  unreckonable  a 
schoolboy,  so  truant  a  collegian.  But  after  fifty  years,  when 
the  memory  of  their  merriness  together  had  faded,  the  traits 
in  Beddoes’  character  which  Proctor  remembered  were 
chiefly  his  disputatiousness,  and  his  loyalty  to  the  one  hero, 
Shelley.  “Beddoes  in  person  and  otherwise  was  not  unlike 
Keats,”  Proctor  wrote.52  “Both  were  short  in  stature  and 
independent  in  manner,  and  very  brief  and  decided  in 
conversation.  Beddoes  was  too  fond  of  objecting  and  carp¬ 
ing,  when  the  merits  of  any  modern  books  came  into  discus¬ 
sion.  Not  that  he  was  at  all  vain  or  envious  of  himself,  but 
he  was  at  all  times  unwilling  to  yield  homage  to  any  poets, 
except  Shelley  and  Keats  and  Wordsworth.  Of  these  Shelley 
was  undoubtedly  his  favourite.  Like  that  great  poet,  Bed¬ 
does  had  much  love  for  philosophical  questions,  although  the 
poetical  element  was  predominant  in  him.” 

So  Beddoes  seemed:  disputatious,  aggressive,  able  to  give 
more  than  take,  on  the  brilliant  threshold  of  a  career.  But 
he  was  reserved,  unfathomable,  the  adroit  wearer  of  a  mask. 
Over  a  long  period  of  years  his  letters  have  a  frankness  and 
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dash — and  an  extraordinary  power  of  saying  nothing  of 
himself.  Only  occasionally  is  there  a  slit  in  the  screen 
which  lets  one  see  through,  and  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of 
this  London  bustle,  this  growing  career,  there  is  such  an 
opening.  Are  you  coming  to  London?  he  writes  Kelsall — 
shall  I  come  to  Southampton?  and  in  the  most  common¬ 
place  of  phrases  it  is  a  cry  for  intimate  companionship. 
“The  truth  is,  that  being  a  little  shy  &  not  a  little  proud 
perhaps,  I  have  held  back  &  never  made  the  first  step  to¬ 
wards  discovering  my  residence  or  existence  to  any  of  my 
family  friends — in  consequence  I  have  lived  in  a  deserted 
state  which  I  could  hardly  bear  much  longer  without  sink¬ 
ing  into  that  despondency  on  the  brink  of  which  I  have  sate 
so  long.  Your  cheerful  presence  at  times  (could  we  not 
mess  together  occasionally)  wd  set  me  up  a  good  deal:  but 
perhaps  you  had  better  not  draw  my  heavy  company  on 
your  head.”  63  It  is  a  letter  which,  with  its  hint  of  men¬ 
acing  melancholia,  might  mean  very  little  or  very  much. 
Defiantly,  in  the  months  which  followed,  Beddoes  flung 
himself  into  the  whirl  of  London  literary  life,  met  Mary 
Shelley,  Godwin,  Hogg,  fraternised  with  Darley  and  the 
London  Magazine  group,  got  wittily  drunk  with  Proctor, — 
and  failed  of  what  he  sought, — spiritual  ease. 

VI 

The  Philosophic  Letters 

At  the  end  of  March,  1825,  Beddoes  was  writing  Kelsall 
of  settling  his  affairs  and  setting  off  for  Germany.  In  June 
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he  was  in  Oxford,  having  taken  his  B.A.,  and  writing  of  his 
translation  of  F.  Schiller’s  Philosophic  Letters  which  had 
appeared  in  the  March  and  June  issue  of  the  Oxford  Quar¬ 
terly  Magazine.  And  it  is  these  Philosophic  Letters  which 
reveal,  as  in  a  flash  of  lightning,  what  was  troubling  this 
poet  son  of  rationalist  forebears  and  rationalist  upbringing. 
The  poetry  in  him  was  fundamental.  Kelsall  says  so.  Proc¬ 
tor  says  so.  They  were  the  only  two  men  (excepting  Bourne 
who  has  left  no  record)  who  knew  him.  And  this  poetry 
had  come  to  grips  with  another  force  and  lost,  temporarily, 
the  battle.  Had  it  been  more  than  a  temporary  defeat,  Bed- 
does  might  have  been  a  great  man  in  another  field. 

“They  are,”  says  Beddoes  of  these  Philosophic  Letters  in 
his  introductory  note,  “principally  valuable  as  a  ‘psycho¬ 
logical  curiosity’; — a  mental  phenomenon,  unveiling  as  they 
do,  the  feverish  doubts  and  anxieties  of  a  sensitive  mind 
at  its  highest  degree  of  fermentation.  All  men  of  intellect 
and  imagination  will  feel,  if  they  dare  not  avow  it,  that  at 
some  crisis  of  their  earlier  years,  they  were  shaken  by  the 
same  tempest,  and  haunted  by  similar  phantoms.”  One 
wonders — what  are  these  Letters  that  Beddoes,  still  a  mere 
amateur  of  the  German  language  and  with  a  multitude  of 
literary  projects  pressing  upon  him,  should  be  so  moved  by 
them  that  he  was  compelled  to  translate — and  publish;  what 
were  these  Letters  which  seemed  to  Beddoes  to  express  so 
well  “the  feverish  doubts  and  anxieties  of  a  sensitive  mind”  ? 

The  first  and  second  letters  are  but  the  cry  of  dismay  from 
a  neophyte  of  Reason  to  his  distant  master.  He  is  lonely, 
and  worse,  he  is  terrified.  “You  have  stolen  from  me  the 
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belief  which  gave  me  peace  ...  I  can  never  again  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  an  opinion,  which  I  once  derided.  My  reason  is 
now  my  all;  my  only  security  for  divinity,  virtue,  immortal¬ 
ity.  Woe  unto  me  from  henceforward,  if  I  detect  this  only 
security  in  a  contradiction;  if  my  esteem  of  its  solution 
sinks;  if  a  torn  clue  in  my  brain  confuses  its  path.”  Reason, 
one  sees,  is  a  dangerous  master,  not  because  it  destroys,  but 
because,  from  the  very  nature  of  its  destruction,  if  it  in  turn 
should  be  destroyed,  there  would  be  nothing  left.  There 
can  be  rebuilding  out  of  the  wreckage  of  other  creeds,  but 
not  so  here.  And  this  the  neophyte  knows;  the  second  let¬ 
ter  lacks  any  of  the  triumphant  zeal  which  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  a  convert;  it  is,  in  fact,  frankly  terrified.  “Oh 
envy  him  not  the  beneficent  sleep!  Waken  him  not!  He 
was  so  happy,  until  he  began  to  ask  whither  he  must  go,  and 
whence  he  had  come.  Reason  is  a  torch  in  a  dungeon. 
Raphael,  I  demand  my  soul  from  you.  I  am  not  happy.  My 
courage  is  gone.  I  despair  of  my  own  powers.  Write  to  me 
soon.  Only  your  healing  hand  can  pour  balm  into  my  burn¬ 
ing  wounds.”  64 

Shortly  after,  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes,  then  not  quite 
twenty-two,  had  abandoned  his  literary  career,  parted  from 
his  friends,  and  left  England — to  return,  as  it  proved,  only 
as  a  rare  visitor. 
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The  Brides’  Tragedy  and  the 
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The  indiscretions  of  youth  are  pardonable;  all 
that  is  necessary  is  a  proper  repentance  and 
a  promise  never  to  do  it  again.  And 
Beddoes,  with  the  sins  of  The  lmprovisatore 
upon  his  literary  conscience,  was  quick  enough  to  repent 
and  characteristic  in  his  way  of  showing  it.  He  destroyed 
every  copy  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  Even  copies  be¬ 
longing  to  his  friends  were  not  safe,  for  he  watched  his 
opportunity  and  tore  out  the  pages,  leaving  only  the 
eviscerated  bindings  upon  their  shelves.  So  effectual  was 
his  work  of  destruction  (and  the  volume  so  little  dispersed 
in  the  world  at  large)  that  copies  of  The  lmprovisatore 
are  now  exceedingly  rare. 

And,  as  if  the  war  upon  the  early  volume  were  not  suffi¬ 
cient,  he  published  in  1822  (while  less  than  twenty  years  of 
age)  The  Brides’  Tragedy ,  the  only  work  of  importance  by 
him  to  appear  in  his  lifetime.  The  play  received  prompt 
recognition.  Bryan  Waller  Proctor,  then  personally  un¬ 
known  to  Beddoes,  contributed  reviews  to  The  Edinburgh 
Review  and  The  London  Magazine — reviews  which  led  to 
a  meeting  and  a  friendship — and  George  Darley  under  the 
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pseudonym  John  Lacy,  also  in  the  London  Magazine,  grew 
enthusiastic  in  his  “Letters  to  the  Dramatists  of  the  Day” — 
a  series  which,  save  for  Beddoes,  devoted  itself  rather  to  exe¬ 
cution  than  praise.1 

His  most  friendly  critics  were  not  unaware  of  the  faults 
of  the  drama:  its  virtues  captivated  them.  He  is  not,  de¬ 
clared  Blackwood’ s  in  a  review  over  six  pages  long,  not  a 
“boy-wiseacre”  for  he  is  “often  as  silly  as  may  be”,  “fantas¬ 
tic  as  any  Miss-in-her-teens, — and  pathetic  to  an  excess  that 
absolutely  merits  the  strappado.”  2  But  it  was  all  so  fresh, 
and  young,  and  charming,  that  Blackwood’ 's  had  no  stom¬ 
ach  for  the  strappado  and  fell  to  praise,  declaring  Beddoes 
would  wonder  at  his  own  play  before  he  was  twenty-three, 
but  that  he  need  never  be  ashamed  of  it.  “A  very  sad  boy¬ 
ish  affair,”  was  Beddoes’  actual  comment  at  approximately 
the  age,  “which  I  wd.  not  even  be  condemned  to  read 
through  for  any  consideration.”  3 

The  play  opens  with  a  love  scene  which  is  deliberately 
“pretty” — and  really  pretty  after  the  manner  of  fragile  and 
slightly  affected  china.  In  a  bower  of  eglantine  and  honey¬ 
suckle,  Hesperus  is  alone  with  the  bride  he  has  married  in 
deepest  secrecy — a  girl  of  the  people — and  she  has  gathered 
flowers  for  him. 

Floribel :  Here’s  the  blue  violet,  like  Pandora’s  eye, 

When  first  it  darkened  with  immortal  life. 

Hesperus:  Sweet  as  thy  lips.  Fie  on  those  taper  fingers, 

Have  they  been  brushing  the  long  grass  aside 
To  drag  the  daisy  from  its  hiding  place, 

Where  it  shuns  light,  the  Danae  of  flowers, 

With  gold  up-hoarded  on  its  virgin  lap?  4 
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But  parallel  with  this  charming  scene  is  one  in  prison.  Lord 
Ernest,  aged  father  of  this  young  lover-husband,  is  brought 
in  loaded  with  chains,  just  arrested  for  old  debts.  He  meets 
his  disaster  with  a  fine  gesture  of  courage,  old  head  erect. 

I  pray  you  do  not  pity  me.  I  feel 
A  kind  of  joy  to  meet  Calamity, 

My  old,  old  friend  again.  Go,  tell  your  lord, 

I  give  him  thanks  for  these  his  iron  bounties. 

How  now?  I  thought  you  led  me  to  a  prison, 

A  dismal  antechamber  of  the  tomb, 

Where  creatures  dwell,  whose  ghosts  but  half  inhabit 
Their  ruinous  flesh-houses;  here  is  air 
As  fresh  as  that  the  bird  of  morning  sings  in, 

And  shade  that  scarce  is  dusk,  but  just  enough 
To  please  the  meek  and  twilight-loving  eye 
Of  lone  Religion.  ’Tis  an  hermitage 
Where  I  may  sit  and  tell  my  o’erpassed  years. 

And  fit  myself  for  dying.  My  old  heart 
Holds  not  enough  of  gratitude  to  pay 
This  noble  kindness,  that  in  guise  of  cruelty 
Compels  me  to  my  good.5 

But  this  is  all  only  a  gallant  mask  toward  the  world;  left 
alone,  the  old  lord’s  courage  breaks,  and  he  turns  to  his  son 
to  save  him.  The  father  will  be  released  upon  but  one  con¬ 
dition:  that  the  son  marry  the  sister  of  the  creditor,  terms 
far  from  cruel  as  the  girl  is  beautiful  and  has  loved  Hes¬ 
perus  from  childhood.  Hesperus  is  trapped  in  a  tragic  di¬ 
lemma:  good  romantic  ethics  of  course  will  not  permit  him 
to  refuse  his  father’s  appeal,  and  the  fact  that  the  marriage 
was  secret  and  unavowed  has  deprived  him  of  his  one  valid 
excuse.  To  have  explained  the  situation  might  have  seemed 
the  proper  course  to  a  reasonable  mortal,  but  the  heroes  of 
romantic  drama  are  not  expected  to  be  reasonable.  The 
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fault  is  perhaps  more  that  of  the  literary  genre  than  of  Hes¬ 
perus,  but  in  any  case  he  does  not  explain,  and  promises 
wildly  to  marry  the  other  girl.  What  follows  is  simple  in 
outline.  He  discovers  Floribel  kissing  a  pretty  page  boy, 
innocently  enough  as  the  audience  is  aware,  and,  his  already 
overburdened  and  unstable  heart  tormented  by  jealousy,  he 
rushes  off  to  woo  the  other  girl.  It  is  the  strangest  wooing 
that  ever  won.  But  win  it  does,  and  that  night,  alone  in  a 
tapestried  chamber  whose  figures  stir  and  beckon  as  the 
wind  troubles  them,  the  young  man  nurses  his  desperate 
thoughts,  and  seeks  a  way  out.  It  is  a  striking  scene.  “Aye,” 
he  cries  out,  holding  his  torch  up  to  the  tapestries 

Aye,  these  are  living  colours, 

Those  cheeks  have  worn  their  youth  these  hundred  years, 
Those  flowers  are  verdant  in  their  worsted  spring 
And  blooming  still; 

While  she,  whose  needle  limned  so  cunningly, 

Sleeps  and  dreams  not.  It  is  a  goodly  state, 

And  there  is  one  I  wish  had  ta’en  her  bed 
In  the  stone  dormitory. 

(Blindfold  moth, 

Thou  shalt  not  burn  thy  life;  there,  I  have  saved  thee; 

If  thou  art  grateful,  mingle  with  the  air 
That  feeds  the  lips  of  her  I  thought  of  once, 

Choak  her,  moth,  choak  her.  I  could  be  content 
If  she  were  safe  in  heaven.) 

Yon  stout  dagger 

Is  fairly  fashioned  for  a  blade  of  stitches, 

And  shines,  methinks,  most  grimly;  well,  thou  art 
An  useful  tool  sometimes,  thy  tooth  works  quickly, 

And,  if  thou  gnawest  a  secret  from  the  heart, 

Thou  tellest  it  not  again:  ha!  the  feigned  steel 
Doth  blush  and  steam.  There  is  a  snuff  of  blood. 
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{Grasps  his  dagger  convulsively. 

Who  placed  this  iron  aspic  in  my  hand? 

Speak!  who  is  at  my  ear? 

(He  turns,  and  addresses  his  shadow. 

I  know  thee  now, 

I  know  the  hideous  laughter  of  thy  face. 

’Tis  Malice’  eldest  imp,  the  heir  of  hell, 

Red-handed  Murther.  Slow  it  whispers  me, 

Coaxingly  with  its  serpent  voice.  Well  sung, 

Syren  of  Acheron! 

I’ll  not  look  on  thee; 

Why  does  thy  frantic  weapon  dig  the  air 

With  such  most  frightful  vehemence?  Back,  back, 

Tell  the  dark  grave  I  will  not  give  it  food. 

Back  to  thy  home  of  night.  What!  playest  thou  still? 

Then  thus  I  banish  thee.  Out,  treacherous  torch, 

Sure  thou  wert  kindled  in  infernal  floods, 

Or  thy  bright  eye  would  blind  at  sights  like  this. 

(Dashes  the  torch  on  the  ground. 

Tempt  me  no  more;  I  tell  thee,  Floribel 
Shall  never  bleed.  I  pray  thee,  guilty  word, 

Tempt  me  no  more. 

( Wraps  himself  in  his  mantle. 

I’m  deaf,  my  ears  are  safe, 

I  do  not  hear  thee  woo  me  to  the  deed.6 

The  murder  of  Floribel  must  and  does  follow,  and  so  does 
discovery.  It  is  Beddoes’  instinct  for  the  cruelly  dramatic 
which  breaks  in  upon  the  bridal  feast  with  the  arrest  of  Hes¬ 
perus.  And  it  is  his  flair  for  macabre  contrasts  which  con¬ 
cludes  the  play  as  it  is.  With  a  bouquet  of  flowers  The 
Brides’  Tragedy  opens  and  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers  it 
ends:  the  last  one  poisoned  by  the  mother  of  Floribel  so  that 
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the  husband  of  her  murdered  child  should  not  die  on  the 
public  scaffold. 

The  plot  of  The  Brides’  Tragedy  was  based  upon  a  series 
of  events  which  may  or  may  not  have  occurred  in  Oxford 
somewhere  about  1737,  but  which  had  been  dignified  into  a 
mixture  of  history  and  authentic  legend  in  the  Oxford  city 
paper  of  Beddoes’  day.  There  is  a  fine  youthfulness  even  to 
Beddoes’  discovery  of  his  germinal  idea:  on  the  day  his  Im¬ 
provisator  e  was  published,  it  was  advertised  in  The  Oxford 
University  and  City  Herald,  and  the  chances  that  a  seven¬ 
teen  year  old  boy  did  not  buy  that  particular  issue  of  the 
paper  are  so  small  as  to  defy  the  most  cunning  of  mathema¬ 
ticians.  And  in  that  very  issue,  embedded  in  certain  rather 
palpably  fictitious  Memoirs,  Beddoes  found  the  plot  of  his 
play — discovered  it  at  the  very  moment  of  his  no  doubt 
boundless  enthusiasm  for  The  Improvisatore. 

Beddoes  in  his  “Dedication”  narrates  the  events  and  de¬ 
clares  them  “well-detailed  and  illustrated”  in  a  volume  of 
poems  “lately  published.”  7  But  the  poem  in  question  of 
that  volume  was  not  Beddoes’  source  ( pace  a  certain  indus¬ 
trious  but  penultimate  Ph.D.)  as  is  obvious  enough  from  the 
fact  that  his  account  in  the  “Dedication”  details  information 
not  included  in  the  poems.  The  truth  is  that  the  fictitious 
memorist,  having  given  the  story  in  prose,  declared  he  came 
from  a  poetical  college  and  appended  a  poem  about  it.8 

The  poem  then,  and  Beddoes’  drama,  were  based  upon 
the  same  prose.  There  is  not  much  point  in  comparing  them 
very  exhaustively.  Suffice  this:  in  the  ballad  the  central  char¬ 
acter,  with  the  murder  fresh  upon  his  conscience,  returns  to 
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his  second  bride.  That  he  is  troubled  she  sees  and,  ascribing 
it  to  the  usual  uneasiness  of  lovers,  forgives  him  in  advance: 

“Come,  come!”  she  cries,  “thy  fault’s  forgiven — 

“Its  purpose  candidly  avow!” 

He  turns  his  tranced  eyes  to  heaven, 

Dark  horrors  gather  o’er  his  brow, 

“What!  It  offends  thee?  let’s  immerse 
“Its  memory  in  forgetfulness; 

“With  all  that  may  that  bosom  pierce, 

“And  chill  thy  love  or  mar  thy  peace.”  9 

Beddoes’  equivalent  of  this  in  the  play  is  that  striking 
scene  10  where  the  angry  cynicism  of  Hesperus  disturbs  his 
own  wedding  feast — a  feast  that  ends  with  his  own  dra¬ 
matic  arrest. 

Though  he  was  a  young  man,  Beddoes  had  a  fairly  keen 
sense  of  poetic  necessity,  and  he  altered  his  source.  He  con¬ 
tracted  the  time;  he  added,  for  his  own  purposes,  a  mother 
for  the  girl;  and,  above  all,  he  rehabilitated  a  rather  sordid 
central  figure.  In  the  source  11  the  vicious  central  figure 
woos  the  two  girls  alternately;  he  has  already  paid  earnest 
court  to  the  wealthy  girl  before  he  marries  the  poor,  so  that 
even  his  first  marriage  is  treachery  to  two  women.  Hes¬ 
perus  in  the  play  must  at  least  be  granted  singleness  of  heart 
in  his  courtship  and  marriage  of  Floribel — he  had  ignored 
the  other  girl  until  later  circumstances  forced  the  second 
marriage  upon  him.  Furthermore,  although  in  both  the 
play  and  its  source  the  initial  impulse  toward  the  second 
marriage  is  given  by  the  parents,  it  is  filial  affection  plus 
mortal  jealousy  which  brings  Hesperus  to  compliance, 
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whereas  the  reasons  given  in  the  source  are  purely  worldly. 

Fresh  and  young  and  very  charming,  Blac\wood’ s  had 
said  of  the  play,  and  had  said  quite  correctly,  odd  as  these 
adjectives  may  seem  applied  to  a  drama  made  up  of  such 
elements.  The  fact  is,  Beddoes’  plot  is  but  half  his  play — 
he  toys  with  his  subject,  postures,  and  poetizes.  The  dra¬ 
matic  is  sadly  the  worse  for  this,  but  there  is  a  naivete  to 
the  fascination  his  own  fancies  have  for  him  which  is  engag¬ 
ing.  He  is  shockingly  sentimental,  but  he  is  fresh.  He  in¬ 
vents  a  legend  as  to  how  the  rose  got  its  perfume,  he  roman¬ 
ticizes  over  a  sleeping  boy,  he  explodes  a  moment  later  into 
rhetorical  invocations  to  the  lightning  to  “scathe”  him  to  a 
cinder,  and  to  the  pillars  of  the  sky  to  “dissolve  and  burst” 
— and  whether  he  is  fashioning  a  nosegay  or  a  rhodomon- 
tade  he  is  so  ingenuous  about  it,  he  is  disarming.  It  is  the 
very  extremeness,  the  obvious  youthful  resolve  to  do  either 
task  thoroughly,  which  keeps  one  from  taking  the  faults  of 
either  quite  seriously. 

But  to  regard  a  play  from  this  attitude  is  to  regard  it  with 
patronage.  It  is  rather  easy — and  on  the  whole  not  fair — 
to  condescend  to  The  Brides’  Tragedy.  There  is  mawkish¬ 
ness  in  it  and  over-emphasis,  passages  which  must  be  ignored 
if  the  flavour  of  what  is  good  is  to  be  appreciated.  But  when 
Beddoes  is  at  his  best,  he  soars  on  broad,  eagle  wings.  The 
scene  of  Hesperus  in  the  tapestried  chamber  need  be  apolo¬ 
getic  to  few.  The  business  of  the  moth  is  sheer  inspiration, 
with  the  glimpse  of  tenderness  amidst  anguish  which  it 
gives,  and  then  the  bursting  out  again  of  mental  tumult  in 
the  cry,  “Choak  her,  moth,  choak  her” — the  last  thing  he 
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had  had  in  mind  as  he  put  gentle  hand  between  moth  and 
flame !  It  is  the  tragedy  of  Beddoes  that  his  great  things  are 
inextricably  tangled  with  his  weak,  that  so  often  one  must 
use  the  phrase  “fine  things  as  there  are”  with  the  adder’s 
tail  of  a  qualifying  clause  dragging  after. 

Two  initial  contrasts  face  one  in  any  effort  to  form  a  gen¬ 
eral  judgment  of  The  Brides’  Tragedy.  It  was  youthful 
charm  which  won  the  first  reviewers,  and  still  is  one  of  the 
play’s  great  virtues.  But  Blackwood’s  in  1823  commented 
on  “a  dark  and  troubled,  guilt-like  and  death-like  gloom 
flung  over  this  first  work  of  a  truly  poetical  mind,  some¬ 
times  alternating  with  an  air  of  ethereal  tenderness  and 
beauty,  sometimes  slowly  and  in  a  ghastly  guise  encroaching 
upon  and  stifling  it.”  12  And  readers  of  today  who  are  won 
by  the  play’s  ingenuousness  to  read  it  through,  will  carry 
away  echoing  in  their  minds  as  great  scenes  only  those  which 
belong  to  this  “dark  and  troubled”  gloom.  And  the  second 
contrast  is  between  a  very  clear  and  powerful  dramatic  sense, 
and  a  complete  flouting  of  the  necessities  of  the  theatre. 
The  Brides’  Tragedy  and  Death’s  jest-Boo\  both  flare  off  at 
so  many  tangents,  multiply  needless  scenes,  and  drop  dra¬ 
matic  dialogue  for  poetry  in  dramatic  form  to  an  extent 
which  makes  them  impossible  for  the  stage.  And  yet  the 
effectiveness  of  parts  of  these  plays  is  unquestionable.  Bed- 
does  had  a  sense  of  the  theatrical — the  scene  where  the 
moody  Hesperus,  fresh  from  murder,  disturbs  his  wedding 
guests  with  his  wild  vagaries  is  representative.  But  such  a 
scene — the  theatrical — is  dependent  upon  pure  situation. 
Beddoes  had  also  a  sense  of  the  true  dramatic — which  is  a 
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fusion  of  situation  with  character,  as  striking  as  the  merely 
theatrical  and  far  more  deeply  moving. 

So  there  are  the  initial  difficulties:  a  play  whose  first  ap¬ 
peal  is  youthful  charm  and  whose  best  scenes  are  gloomy ;  a 
play  unfit  for  the  stage,  with  a  higher  percentage  of  effective 
stage  scenes  than  many  which  have  succeeded  on  the  boards 
— just  what  is  the  summing  up  phrase  to  be  ?  It  is  not  to  be, 
I  fancy;  the  paradoxes  are  merely  to  be  pointed  out. 

The  Brides’  Tragedy  possesses  a  gracefulness  none  other 
of  Beddoes’  work  has.  Much  has  been  made  by  commenta¬ 
tors  of  his  kinship  to  Tourneur:  why  has  so  little  been  said 
of  his  similarity  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  this — a  single 
play,  but  yet  half  his  completed  dramatic  work?  It  is  a 
matter  of  tone  entirely,  a  suffused  lyricism  and  gentle  senti¬ 
mentality  clothing  in  soft  silk  the  harshness  of  the  action. 
Hesperus  is  surely  the  romantic  hero  of  so  many  of  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Fletcher’s  plays,  a  Philaster  strayed  into  tragedy. 
They  are  twins  in  violence  and  sentiment,  save  that  Philaster 
wounds  two  women;  Hesperus  kills  one.  And  it  is  the  same 
soft  tint  of  romanticism,  distracted  lovers  in  a  forest,  jeal¬ 
ousies  and  pretty  boys,  which  obscures  the  central  callous¬ 
ness  of  both.  How  reminiscent  of  Bellario  is  the  page  boy 
Floribel  kisses — how  identical  their  function  in  the  two 
plots. 

Beddoes  is  not  an  imitator  in  the  sense  that  he  takes  a 
model  and  follows  a  pattern.  He  has  simply  exercised  the 
right  of  every  artist  to  absorb  what  is  congenial  to  him  in 
the  work  of  his  predecessors — without  in  any  way  ceasing 
to  be  himself.  And  the  Beddoes  of  this  time  was  in  his 
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“leafy”  period,  a  short  bright  spring  whose  autumn  was  to 
be  bitter  of  fruit.  There  was  always  in  him  a  fundamental 
bitterness.  The  “Quatorzains”  accompanying  The  Impro¬ 
visator  e  had  revealed  him  for  what  he  was,  and  there  is 
much  of  the  author  of  these  gloomy  poems  in  the  poet  of 
The  Brides'  Tragedy .  His  hero,  about  to  murder  Floribel, 
bids  her  come — 

Come,  we’ll  to  our  chamber, 

The  cypress  shade  hangs  o’er  our  stony  couch, 

A  goodly  canopy;  be  mad  and  merry, 

There’ll  be  a  jovial  feast  among  the  worms.13 

It  is  the  obsession  he  revealed  so  often,  but,  along  with  it  in 
this  play  is  another  and  warmer  spirit  he  showed  rarely. 
Gloomy  or  not,  he  has  for  a  moment  listened 

* 

While  that  winged  song,  the  restless  nightingale 
Turns  her  sad  heart  to  music,14 

and  has  been  made  happy  by  it.  There  was  a  streak  of  the 
extremely  sentimental  in  his  cynicism,  and  it  led  him  to  the 
romantic  paradise  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  at  bottom  a 
corrupt  and  callous  paradise,  but  one  full  of  pretty  gestures 
and  prettier  faces.  And  here,  for  a  brief  moment  of  his 
youth,  Beddoes  almost  forgot  the  gnawing  of  the  worms  be¬ 
neath  his  feet. 

One  must,  however,  because  of  Beddoes’  later  history, 
consider  the  validity  of  the  subdued  bitterness  of  this  play, 
and  of  the  unsubdued  sceptical  melancholy  of  the  “Quator¬ 
zains”.  How  far  were  they  the  expression  of  a  personal 
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attitude,  and  how  far  were  they  the  playthings  of  a  brilliant 
young  artist,  merely  experimenting  with  an  effective  mode  ? 
The  attitude  was,  I  think,  unquestionably  sincere — his  lone¬ 
liness  and  his  sharpness  of  tongue  even  as  a  boy  indicate  so, 
clearly  enough — but  also  it  was  not  as  yet  necessarily  seri¬ 
ous.  Scepticism  is  natural  to  the  intelligent  young  man — 
happy  domestication  usually  follows.  The  point  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  case  is  that  an  intellectual  conception  is  not  allowed  to  be 
translated  into  an  emotional  depression.  And  at  this  time 
Beddoes’  heart  could  still  hear  the  nightingale.  It  ceased 
hearing  it  later  and  the  crash  came.  The  point  must  be 
raised  here  only  to  indicate  that  the  germ  of  trouble  lay  in 
an  intellectual  attitude  acquired  early,  and  that  the  migra¬ 
tion  to  Germany  was  but  a  step  in  a  progress,  not  a  cause. 

To  return  to  the  play  itself,  The  Brides’  Tragedy  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  play  he  ever  brought  to  real 
completeness.  His  early  life  is  strewn  with  unfinished  frag¬ 
ments,  and  the  twenty  odd  years  he  spent  abroad  were  not 
enough  in  which  really  to  complete  Death’s  Jest-Boo\ — this 
last  is  compressed,  rather  than  rounded,  into  a  semblance  of 
form.  But  in  The  Brides’  Tragedy  Beddoes  clearly  had  con¬ 
trol  of  his  conclusion  while  he  was  at  work  upon  his  open¬ 
ing  and  middle  scenes.  He  indulges  in  tangents  and  poet¬ 
izing  but  he  has  kept  his  scheme  of  development  in  hand. 
Some  of  the  best  of  his  scenes  precede  the  murder,  and  the 
interest  slackens  somewhat  after  the  interruption  of  the 
bridal  feast  in  the  fourth  act,  yet  he  is  far  from  weak  in  his 
last  act.  And  this  ability  to  control  his  subject  to  the  end 
Beddoes  had  shown  even  at  school  in  the  writing  of  The 
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Improvisatore.  Oddly  enough,  after  The  Brides’  Tragedy  he 
never  exhibited  the  power  again. 

II 

The  Wild  Wooing 

The  Brides’  Tragedy  includes  one  of  the  strangest  scenes 
of  wooing  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Passion  of  the  sexes 
— mysteriously  for  a  man  of  his  power — is  rather  uncon¬ 
vincing  in  Beddoes’  work.  Shelley  could  be  moth  to  a  star 
but,  even  at  his  most  ethereal,  there  is  a  hint  of  fever  in  the 
moth’s  veins:  Beddoes  at  best  is  a  humming-bird  with  music 
in  his  wings.  In  his  last  play  the  theme  of  love  is  subor¬ 
dinate,  and  the  weakness,  though  clear  enough,  is  not  seri¬ 
ous.  But  in  The  Brides’  Tragedy  we  have  first  the  struggle 
between  love  of  a  wife  and  a  father,  next  jealousy,  and  lastly 
a  possible  passion  towards  another  beautiful  girl,  proposed 
as  a  bride,  who  has  been  devoted  to  the  hero  from  child¬ 
hood.  The  theme  is  fundamental.  Yet,  in  the  opening 
scene  between  Floribel  and  Hesperus,  Beddoes  falls  back  on 
the  “pretty”  and  consciously  “poetic”;  in  the  tapestried 
room,  where  jealousy  might  have  counted  heavily,  the  strug¬ 
gle  is  between  Conscience  and  “Murther”.  And  he  comes 
a-wooing  his  second  bride,  Olivia,  first  with  compliments 
quite  neat  enough,  then  an  ambiguous  speech: 

Do  not  minute 

The  movements  of  the  soul,  for  some  there  are, 

Of  pinion  unimpeded,  thrice  word-swift, 

Outsoar  the  sluggish  flesh.16 
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Which,  if  he  had  really  loved  Floribel,  were  well  enough. 
And  Olivia,  who  had  loved  him  long,  was  only  too  happy  to 
find  herself  no  longer  ignored.  Then  he  turns  upon  her 
with: 


Then  thou  shalt  be  mine  own;  but  not  till  death: 
We’ll  let  this  life  burn  out,  no  matter  how; 

Though  every  sand  be  moistened  with  our  tears, 

And  every  day  be  rain-wet  in  our  eyes; 

Though  thou  shouldst  wed  some  hateful  avarice, 

And  I  grow  hoary  with  a  daubed  deceit, 

A  smiling  treachery  in  woman’s  form, 

Sad  to  the  soul,  heart-cankered  and  forlorn; 

No  matter,  all  no  matter. 

Though  madness  rule  our  thoughts,  despair  our  hearts. 
And  misery  live  with  us,  and  misery  talk, 

Our  guest  all  day,  our  bed-fellow  all  night; 

No  matter,  all  no  matter. 

For  when  our  souls  are  born  then  will  we  wed; 

Our  dust  shall  mix  and  grow  into  one  stalk, 

Our  breaths  shall  make  one  perfume  in  one  bud, 

Our  blushes  meet  each  other  in  a  rose. 

Our  sweeter  voices  swell  some  sky-bird’s  throat 
With  the  same  warbling,  dwell  in  some  soft  pipe, 

Or  bubble  up  along  some  sainted  spring’s 
Musical  course,  and  in  the  mountain  trees 
Slumber  our  deeper  tones,  by  tempests  waked: 

We  will  be  music,  spring,  and  all  fair  things. 

The  while  our  spirits  make  a  sweeter  union 
Than  melody  and  perfume  in  the  air. 

Wait  then,  if  thou  dost  love  me.16 


It  is  a  splendid  flight.  It  is  justified  by  Hesperus’  living 
wife.  And  yet  it  is  strange  love  making:  and  it  is  followed 
by  his  morbid 

We’re  nearer  to  our  bridal  sheets  of  lead  .  .  . 

By  twenty  minutes  talk.17 
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It  was  left  to  the  girl  to  cry  out  in  favour  of  “life,  the  pre¬ 
cious  gift  of  heaven.”  Beddoes’  lovers  are  seldom  compul¬ 
sive  save  in  the  lyrics — when  they  are  ghosts  and  bid  their 
mistresses  to  that  fine  and  private  place,  the  grave. 

HI 

The  Fragments:  Their  History  and  Variety 

The  dramatic  fragments,  most  of  which  belong  to  the  two 
or  three  years  following  the  publication  of  The  Brides’  Trag¬ 
edy ,  are  difficult  to  treat  in  any  orderly  fashion  because  of 
their  variety  and  incompleteness.  In  Kelsall’s  edition  they 
consist  of  the  completed  first  act  of  T  orrismond\  the  play  of 
The  Second  Brother  finished  to  the  opening  of  the  fourth 
act;  and  of  forty-seven  fragments  varying  in  length  from 
two  lines  to  several  pages.  Seven  of  these  fragments  Kelsall 
marked  as  clearly  intended  for  Death’s  Jest-Boo Sir  Ed¬ 
mund  Gosse  was  able  to  add  one  considerable  scene18  to 
these,  and  attempted  to  group  them  according  to  the  play 
they  were  intended  for — seventeen  instead  of  seven  he  as¬ 
signs 'to  Death’s  Jest-Boo{,  and  the  rest  he  divides  between 
Love’s  Arrow  Poisoned  and  The  Last  Man.  His  grouping 
is  perhaps  as  reasonable  as  possible,  but  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  fragments  is  in  many  cases  so  slight  as  to  make  any 
grouping  seem  somewhat  arbitrary. 

Of  the  history  of  the  fragmentary  plays,  little  can  be 
traced.  Beddoes  makes  frequent  reference  in  his  letters  to 
his  work  but  he  rarely  refers  to  a  play  by  name,  and  the 
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result  is  a  hopeless  confusion  of  new  “first  acts”  in  his  cor¬ 
respondence.  He  was  at  work  however  in  the  summer  of 
1823  on  Love’s  Arrow  Poisoned  and  The  Last  Man.19  The 
former  of  these  he  soon  put  aside  but  The  Last  Man  he 
worked  on  intermittently  for  two  years,  and  even  then  only 
gave  it  up  with  reservations.  “I  will  do  the  last  man  before 
I  die”,  he  says,  “but  it  is  a  subject  I  save  up  for  a  time 
when  I  have  more  knowledge,  a  freer  pencil,  a  little  men- 
schen-lehre,  a  command  of  harmony  &  an  accumulation  of 
picturesque  ideas,  &  dramatic  characters  fit  for  the  theme.”  20 
Beddoes  had  meanwhile  apparently  completed  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  play,  which  he  took  with  him  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  parts  of  it — perhaps  passages  of  considerable  ex¬ 
tent — he  finally  embodied  in  Death’s  Jest-Boo\. 21  Very  pos¬ 
sibly  the  song  “Old  Adam,  the  carrion  crow”  was  one  of 
these  transferences.  To  Torrismond  and  The  Second  Broth¬ 
er  there  is  even  less  specific  reference.  They  were  probably 
undertaken  in  the  winter  of  1824-25,  Torrismond  perhaps 
somewhat  earlier,  and  The  Second  Brother  was  abandoned 
for  Death’s  ]est-Boo\  in  the  spring  before  Beddoes  set  out 
for  Germany.22 

The  briefer  and  isolated  bits  are  by  no  means  despicable 
in  themselves  as  poetry.  With  neither  a  past  nor  a  future, 
they  often  enough  have  power  to  conquer  a  momentary 
completeness,  to  be  poems  dreadful  or  delightful  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  out  of  all  context.  They  are  glittering  bits:  a 
description,  a  flash  of  metaphor,  an  angry  comment  on  life 
and  human  impotency.  Sometimes  they  are  a  preliminary 
(or  variant)  sketch  of  a  passage  in  the  completed  plays;23 
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again,  they  are  a  portion  which  has  been  dropped  in  some 
revision.  But  the  fact  they  have  been  dropped  is  no  test  of 
their  merit — had  there  been  place  for  them  in  the  final  form 
of  the  text,  several  of  them  might  well  have  been  favoured 
quotations  from  Death’s  ]est-Boo\. 

The  variety  included  in  these  fragments  is  considerable 
and  gives  a  clue  to  the  range  possible  to  Beddoes’  verse. 
Within  a  completed  play  passages  necessarily  blend;  as  frag¬ 
ments  their  distinctions  are  clear.  And  Beddoes  ranges 
from  the  simple  to  the  involved  and  sonorous  Miltonic. 

Sing  me  no  more  such  ditties:  they  are  well 
For  the  last  gossips,  when  the  snowy  wind 
Howls  in  the  chimney  till  the  very  taper 
Trembles  with  its  blue  flame,  and  the  bolted  gates 
Rattle  before  old  winter’s  palsied  hand. 

If  you  will  sing,  let  it  be  cheerily 
Of  dallying  love.24 

Directness  and  simplicity  could  not  well  go  farther  in  blank 
verse  and  yet  the  picture  is  vivid  and  telling.  Against  this 
might  be  set  the  “Midnight  Hymn”  whose  complicated  res¬ 
onance  is  that  of  Milton.  Normally  it  was  the  Anglo-Saxon 
hammer-stroke  of  language  Beddoes  relied  upon  in  his  best 
passages,  but  to  prove  that,  occasionally  at  least,  he  had  a 
stately  Latinity  at  command  we  have  his  “slaves  of  Egypt” 
who  in  flight 

Vallied  the  unaccustomed  sea.28 

It  is  a  line  which  has  “voice”.  And  perhaps  better  to  quote 
because,  having  Miltonic  “voice”  it  has  also  more  of  the 
flavour  of  Beddoes  himself,  is  the  line: 

The  ghost  of  chaos  haunts  the  ruined  sky.26 
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And  there  are  contrasts  in  tone  of  spirit  as  well  as  manner  of 
verse.  “Bona  de  Mortuis”  27  which  Gosse  assigns  to  The 
Last  Man  has  the  angry  bite  of  the  late  and  cynical  Beddoes; 
“A  Crocodile” 28  possesses  that  enamelled  and  colourful 
morbidity  (with  a  touch  of  shallowness)  which,  written 
seventy  years  later,  would  have  been  called  fin  de  siecle. 
Between  such  passages  and  manners  there  is  a  wide  gulf, 
and  Beddoes  was  giant  enough  to  bestride  it,  an  absent- 
minded  and  ineffectual  giant  but  a  true  one. 

The  fragments  are  in  the  main  brief  but  there  are  a  few 
scenes  complete,  or  nearly  so.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most 
effective  is  from  Love’s  Arrow  Poisoned,  possibly  the  earliest 
of  Beddoes’  plays  of  which  anything  survives.  It  is  a  scene 
of  vehemence  and  rebellion.29  Erminia,  a  heroine  to  whom 
in  his  preliminary  notes  he  had  assigned  “golden  lines,  care¬ 
fully  modulated;  soft  and  tender  expressions;  metaphors 
from  the  beautiful  and  elegant;  more  fancy  than  imagina¬ 
tion;  gentle  and  delicate  words, — concetti, — ”  30 — a  heroine 
whom  he  had  clearly  meant  to  make  a  princess  of  the  tender 
and  beautiful,  has  escaped  from  her  intended  role.  Brought 
to  bay  by  her  woes,  she  denies  Nature  which  had  made  her 
love,  had  killed  her  child,  and  her  brother;  she  denies  Na¬ 
ture,  curses,  and  abandons  it  “henceforth  ever”.  It  is  a 
characteristic  scene  of  Beddoes  rhodomontade  but  it  has  un¬ 
deniable  force.  Perhaps  the  only  fragmentary  scene  which 
can  match  it,  is  that  deleted  from  Death’s  Jest-Bool { in  which 
Isbrand,  dressed  in  the  murdered  Wolfram’s  clothes,  wakens 
the  duke  in  the  dead  of  the  night  and  curses  him  while  he 
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cowers.31  Both  of  these  scenes,  be  it  noted,  revolve  around 
a  curse. 

The  two  major  fragments,  Torrismond  and  The  Second 
Brother ,  are  studies  of  youth  in  the  full  tide  of  vigour  and 
abandon.  Torrismond,  beloved  in  his  profligacy  as  the 
right  sort  of  open-heartedness  is  likely  to  be  loved,  is  one 
who 


Tied  to  no  law  except  his  lawless  will, 

Ranges  and  riots  headlong  through  the  world; — 
Like  a  young  dragon,  on  Hesperian  berries 
Purplely  fed,  who  dashes  through  the  air, 

Tossing  his  wings  in  gambols  of  desire, 

And  breaking  rain-clouds  with  his  bulging  breast.32 


Orazio  of  The  Second  Brother  is  the  same  man  two  or  three 
years  older,  his  triumphant  abandon  becoming  something 
more  than  carelessness,  the  open  heart  growing  a  little  cal¬ 
lous  to  the  feelings  of  others.  He  enters,  wrapped  like  Bac¬ 
chus  in  a  panther’s  hide,  with  music  and  dancing  girls, 
torches,  and  all  the  swift  merriment  of  one  passing  from 
carousal  to  carousal.  He  possesses  still  the  ability  to  conquer 
hearts  but,  unlike  Torrismond  the  beloved  boy,  hidden  be¬ 
hind  Orazio’s  dancing  girls  are  a  deserted  wife  and  his  in¬ 
creasing  debts. 

Beddoes  in  these  two  sketches  was  attacking  a  psycho¬ 
logical  problem — the  conversion  of  a  man  essentially  decent 
and  likeable  from  habits  not  to  be  altogether  approved,  yet 
by  no  means  heinous.  The  habits  were  bad  enough  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  indulged  with  such  an  unevil  intent  as  to  give 
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one  a  very  pretty  problem  in  morality.  And,  in  the  case  of 
Torrismond ,  they  gave  Beddoes  a  quite  insoluble  problem 
in  dramatics.  It  was  love  Beddoes  had  chosen  as  the  force 
to  convert  his  young  hero,  and  he  arranged  a  very  charming 
and  ingenuous  love  affair — with  the  result  that  Torrismond 
had  to  be  either  a  quite  innocuous  sinner  or  altogether  too 
hardened  and  blase  for  the  idyl.  He  ends,  as  we  are  glad 
such  a  high-spirited  youth  should  do,  by  acquitting  himself 
much  better  as  a  lover  than  a  sinner. 

The  one  act  of  the  play  contains  some  excellent  things, 
among  others  perhaps  the  daintiest  lyric  Beddoes  ever  wrote, 
but  it  left  Beddoes  with  his  psychological  study  still  on  his 
hands.  He  tried  again  with  The  Second  Brother ,  and  the 
change  of  approach  to  his  thesis  shows  a  very  acute  sense  of 
why  the  first  effort  had  failed,  and  what  had  to  be  done  to 
succeed.  Depth  was  needed,  and  he  got  it  simply  enough  by 
maturing  his  hero.  Orazio,  splendid  and  generous,  has 
already  done  evil  and  stands  at  the  crossroads  where  high- 
spirits  may  easily  follow  the  path  of  deliberate  viciousness. 
The  plot,  as  always  with  Beddoes,  is  complicated.  Orazio, 
on  his  way  to  a  banquet,  is  stopped  by  a  ragged  beggar 
whom  the  courtiers  force  aside.  The  contrast  is  emphasized 
to  heighten  dramatic  effect  and  the  beggar  is  stinging  of 
speech.  “I  tell  thee,”  he  breaks  out  at  the  dainty  courtier 
who  thrusts  him  back, 


I  tell  thee,  brother  skeleton, 
We’re  but  a  pair  of  puddings  for  the  dinner 
Of  Lady  worm;  you  served  in  silks  and  gems, 
I  garnished  with  plain  rags.33 
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But  Orazio,  unmoved,  passes  on  his  way  with  his  bright 
company. 

As  in  Torrismond,  so  in  this  play,  love  is  the  redeeming 
force.  When  his  wife  returns  to  him  Orazio  repents — a 
rather  abrupt  conversion,  for  seldom  can  Beddoes  carry  psy¬ 
chological  conviction.  It  is,  however,  repentance  on  the 
brink  of  ruin.  Before  the  return  of  the  wife  the  scene  had 
been  set  for  a  bacchanalia;  a  vengeful  creditor  now  breaks 
in,  and  Orazio  is  turned  out  of  his  own  palace.  As  to  the 
banquet  that  is  already  spread,  the  creditor  orders: 

Leave  it  alone: 

Wine  in  the  cups,  the  spicy  meats  uncovered, 

And  the  round  lamps  each  with  a  star  of  flame 
Upon  their  brink;  let  winds  begot  on  roses, 

And  grey  with  incense,  rustle  through  the  silk 
And  velvet  curtains: — then  set  all  the  windows, 

The  doors  and  gates,  wide  open;  let  the  wolves, 

Foxes,  and  owls,  and  snakes,  come  in  and  feast; 

Let  the  bats  nestle  in  the  golden  bowls, 

The  shaggy  brutes  stretch  on  the  velvet  couches, 

The  serpent  twine  him  o’er  and  o’er  the  harp  s 
Delicate  chords:— to  Night,  and  all  its  devils, 

We  do  abandon  this  accursed  house.34 

Orazio’s  ruin  is  complete.  The  beggar  he  had  so  contemptu¬ 
ously  thrust  aside  proves  to  be  his  elder  brother,  who,  still 
wearing  his  dirty  tatters,  becomes  Duke  of  Ferrara.  Orazio, 
after  much  rhetoric,  is  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  go  into 
banishment.  And  he  believes  his  wife  dead. 

Sharp  and  powerful  the  contrasts  are,  and,  at  some  points, 
effective.  Unfortunately,  however,  Beddoes  the  dramatist 
could  resist  everything  except  temptation.  His  beggar  in 
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rags,  throned  in  a  ducal  chair  was  too  much  for  him,  and 
supplanted  Orazio  as  the  central  figure.  The  plot  of  proflig¬ 
acy  at  the  crossroads  ravelled  off  into  that  of  the  overween¬ 
ing  ambition  of  a  beggar  become  duke  and  yearning  to  be  a 
god.  Beddoes  tried  to  interweave  the  two  stories,  but  the 
themes  were  each  too  powerful  to  fuse,  and  the  play  ends 
abruptly  with  the  unfinished  first  scene  of  Act  IV,36 — the 
melancholy  ruin  of  a  play  with  promise  to  it. 
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The  Years  Abroad 
July,  1825 -January,  1849 

1 

Gottingen  and  Anatomy 

The  Philosophic  Letters  were  the  first  open 
sign  of  that  struggle  within  Beddoes’  nature 
which  was  ultimately  to  destroy  him.  His 
ruthless  clarity  and  penetrating  insight  into 
the  material  truth  of  things — a  heritage  from  his  father 
and  his  training — could  not  live  peaceably  with  his  hunger 
for  illusions  and  sense  of  the  power  of  the  immaterial.  The 
two  had  to  be  harmonized  if  his  life  was  not  to  go  to 
wreck,  and,  with  all  his  sanity  and  all  his  imagination, 
this  was  the  one  thing  of  which  Beddoes  was  not  capable. 
He  had  had  his  flowering  of  the  romantic  in  the  wild  1m- 
provisatore  and  The  Brides’  Tragedy ,  he  had  played  at  the 
young  literary  man  in  London — and  been  unhappy.  The 
matter-of-fact  (which  so  quickly  becomes  the  cynical)  in 
him  could  not  accept  this  as  the  real  expression  of  his 
nature,  as  anything  but  a  gesturing.  He  was  clear-sighted 
enough  to  see  even  himself,  and  the  half  of  him  which 
was  so  clear-sighted  did  not  like  the  pose. 

Abruptly  and  with  short  warning  he  broke  with  all  he 
had  been.  Certainly  there  was  no  conscious  analysis  of 
what  ailed  his  spirit:  but  the  romantic  had  ruled  and  been 
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unhappy;  the  matter-of-fact  usurped  control.  Although  a 
German  trip  had  been  several  months  in  his  mind,  he  was, 
in  June,  still  reading  Schiller,  Aeschylus,  and  Euripides,  and 
projecting  a  new  tragedy.  But  on  the  19th  of  July,  1825,  he 
was  in  Hamburg  “up  two  pair  of  stairs  .  .  .  sitting  on  a 
horse-hair  sofa,  looking  over  the  Elbe  with  his  meerschaum 
at  his  side  full  of  grave  &  abundantly  prosaic.”  1  And  he 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  another  man. 

Had  his  friends  Kelsall  and  Proctor  known  what  that 
voyage  really  meant,  they  might  have  protested  vehemently 
enough  to  have  brought  him  back — but  they  had  no  way  of 
knowing.  His  family  was  equally  powerless.  Beddoes  had 
already  drifted  into  distance,  though  not  estrangement,  from 
his  two  sisters  and  his  handsome  younger  brother  Henry. 
Nor  had  they,  practical  and  excellent  people  as  they  were, 
much  sympathy  for  the  poetry  and  the  strangenesses  that 
were  in  him.  And  the  death  of  his  mother  in  the  previous 
year  had  left  him  not  only  free  but  independent.  His  estate 
was  not  large,2  and  a  few  years  later  he  was  obliged  to  beg 
of  his  friends  for  a  protege  when  the  amount  needed  was  no 
more  than  thirty  pounds,  but  on  the  whole  he  had  a  philo¬ 
sophic  independence. 

The  journey  from  England  to  Germany  was  a  longer  one 
than  that  of  mere  miles,  and  with  it  Beddoes’  peculiar  ferti¬ 
lity  of  production  comes  suddenly  to  an  end.  One  must  take 
into  account  mankind’s  very  real  effort  to  live  up  to  the  best 
estimates  of  friends.  In  London  Beddoes  was  received  on 
equal  terms  as  an  extremely  promising  young  poet  by  such 
people  as  Proctor,  Darley,  and  Mrs.  Shelley — the  very  fact 
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that  he  was  so  received  put  pressure  upon  him,  kept  his 
mind  focussed  upon  poetry.  In  Germany  the  emphasis  was 
quite  the  contrary:  he  was  known  as  an  able  young  anato¬ 
mist,  and  his  dissections  were  of  far  more  consequence  than 
his  sonnets.  He  was  free  to  write,  but  the  whole  current  of 
his  mind  had  been  deflected.  His  lavishness  of  production 
ended  sharply  but,  that  he  wrote  at  all,  reveals  how  deeply 
imbedded  in  his  nature  were  its  poetic  elements.  And  what 
he  did  write  showed  a  marked  difference  in  tone;  all  his 
romantic  trappings  and  paraphernalia  he  retained,  but  the 
matter-of-fact,  which  had  gained  dominion  over  him,  in¬ 
fused  a  note  of  angry  and  ruthless  intensity,  for  his  “leafy” 
period  was  over.  And  though  he  wrote  but  one  play  in  the 
twenty-odd  years  which  followed,  it  sank  its  roots  very  deep. 

Gottingen  itself,  whither  he  went  from  Hamburg,  was  a 
small  city  of  only  about  eleven  thousand  inhabitants,  small 
enough  so  that  its  own  character  was  submerged  in  the  life 
of  the  fifteen  hundred  students  who  were  there  in  1825.3 
Set  in  a  flat  and  uninteresting  plain,  the  cross  timbered 
houses  and  red  tile  roofs,  quaint  as  they  might  seem  to  us, 
presented  to  a  contemporary  an  effect  of  monotony,  broken 
only  by  the  towers  of  churches.  But  there  were  elements  of 
the  picturesque:  Whitsuntide  saw  the  oxen  for  the  feast 
driven  in  decked  with  garlands.  And  occasionally  rug  sell¬ 
ers  from  nearby  villages,  a  caste  of  dandies,  were  to  be  seen 
“with  their  neat  grey  stockings  carefully  tied  at  the  knee, 
and  their  round  hats  with  conical  crowns  bravely  cocked  on 
their  heads.  .  .  .  The  shepherds  are  likewise  worthy  of 
note  for  their  antique  and  singular  dress.  It  is  of  an  ancient 
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cut,  entirely  white  with  a  black  three  cornered  hat,  and  they 
carry  ...  a  long  crook.”  4 

The  old  walls  had  been  converted  into  a  leafy  promenade 
which  circled  the  city,  and  poplar  trees  grew  everywhere. 
Very  quiet  it  was,  save  for  student  uproars,  with  no  clatter¬ 
ing  of  carts  over  cobblestones,  for  women  had  been  found 
more  economical  carriers  than  horses,  and  did  all  the  cartage. 
There  was  a  regiment  of  the  military  present,  ever  on  the 
alert,  to  indicate  that  in  this  sleepy  city  of  an  heretical  uni¬ 
versity  all  was  not  so  quiet  as  appeared.  Sentries  stood  at 
each  gate,  and  the  distrust  of  the  authorities  was  justified  by 
the  events  of  a  few  years  later.  But,  in  contrast,  was  the 
trust  and  honesty  of  those  within.  Never  was  a  door  locked: 
one  simply  entered.  “The  front  door  serves  moreover,” 
says  one  account,  “for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  cow  and 
horse,  pig  and  goat,  if  any  such  creatures  are  attached  to  the 
mansion;  and  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  see  the  air  of 
clumsy  familiarity  with  which  a  cow  mounts  three  or  four 
steps  and  marches  directly  through  the  common  entry.”  * 
But  Beddoes,  we  may  assume,  moved  in  higher  circles  than 
those  of  the  fellow  lodgers  of  cows — with  Professor  Benecke, 
a  thorough  man  of  the  world,  and  the  Blumenbachs  who 
hired  the  Crown  Inn  for  their  dances. 

Blumenbach,  indeed,  became  Beddoes’  best  friend  among 
the  faculty;  the  only  man  in  fact,  except  a  Russian  among 
the  students,  with  whom  Beddoes  showed  any  sign  of  be¬ 
coming  at  all  intimate.  And  the  shrewd  and  wrinkled  old 
professor  of  seventy,  with  his  dry  wit  and  remarkably  com¬ 
prehensive  knowledge,  was  precisely  the  type  to  appeal  to 
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Beddoes  in  his  disillusioned  and  practical  mood.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  Beddoes’  work  threw  them  together,  and  the  quite 
astonishing  ability  of  the  younger  man  in  turn  won  the  old 
professor — a  lover  of  strangers  always  and  particularly  the 
English.6  Many  of  the  young  man’s  Sunday  mornings — 
the  Gottingen  time  for  calling — must  have  been  spent  in  the 
old  Professor’s  drawing  room,  with  Madame  Blumenbach 
and  her  daughter  placidly  by.  And  this  is  the  only  trace  of 
contact  with  feminine  influence  we  have  for  Beddoes  during 
the  whole  of  his  life  on  the  continent. 

Beddoes  entered  energetically  into  the  student  life  of  the 
place,  and  his  existence  was  uneventful,  outwardly  at  least, 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  stay  at  Gottingen.  If  his  last 
great  play,  Death’s  Jest-Boo\,  was  never  totally  absent  from 
his  mind,  it  nevertheless  took  a  secondary  place,  for  he  con¬ 
fessed  he  found  “literary  wishes  fading  pretty  fast”  and  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  medical  studies  in  a  “deep  &  thorough” 
fashion.7  There  were  then  two  types  of  students  at  Gottin¬ 
gen:  the  plump  and  gorgeous  exquisites  who  were  the  corps 
students,  loitering  along  the  Weender  Strasse  in  their  col¬ 
oured  caps,  and  alert  for  a  casus  belli  which  should  lead  to  a 
duel  the  following  Saturday  at  the  Landwehr;  and  there 
were  the  workers,  up  at  five  and  to  bed  at  midnight,  taking 
their  relaxation  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  their  clubs  over  a 
stein  of  beer  and  a  scholarly  essay. 

Beddoes  belonged  primarily  to  the  workers,  but  he  may 
have  combined  the  types  somewhat.  He  took  part  in  at 
least  one  student  celebration,  that  in  honor  of  Blumenbach’s 
fiftieth  anniversary  as  a  professor,  which  began  properly 
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enough  with  processions  and  speeches  and  “came  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  attack  upon  tables  benches  windows  &  heads  and  about 
3  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  flower  of  the  german  youth 
was  drunk  as  a  fiddler.”  8  But,  as  most  of  the  University 
seems  to  have  been  in  that  same  lamentable  state,  Beddoes’ 
presence  was  not  peculiar.  Yet  Beddoes’  affection  for  his 
pipe  and  his  beer  was  very  real,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  he  was  not  on  other  such  celebrations.  It  may  be 
only  a  coincidence,  but,  a  year  after  his  arrival,  writing  to 
say  how  close  to  Gottingen  he  has  stayed,  his  mind  lights  on 
six  miles 9  as  the  limit  of  his  strayings — precisely  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  Norten,  a  favourite  resort,  where  the  students  could 
drink  beer  and  break  benches  at  their  ease. 

But  in  the  main  Beddoes  applied  himself  diligently.  “Up 
at  5,”  he  writes,  is  his  daily  program.  “Anatomical  read¬ 
ing  till  6 — translation  from  English  into  German  till  7 — 
prepare  for  Blumenbach’s  lecture  on  comparative]  Anat- 
[om]  y  &  breakfast  till  8 — Blumenbach’s  lecture  till  9 — Stro- 
meyer’s  lecture  on  Chemistry  till  10.  10  to  p.  12.  Prac¬ 
tical  Zootomy — *4  p.  12  to  1  English  into  German  or  Ger¬ 
man  literary  reading  with  a  pipe — 1  to  2  Anatomical  lec¬ 
ture.  2  to  3  anatomical  reading.  3  to  4  Osteology.  4  to  5 
Lecture  in  German  language.  5  to  6  dinner  and  light  read¬ 
ing  in  Zootomy,  Chem[istry]  or  Anat[om]y.  6  to  7  this 
hour  is  very  often  wasted  in  a  visit  sometimes  Anatomical 
reading  till  8.  Then  coffee  and  read  Greek  till  10.  10  to  11 
write  a  little  Death’s  Jest  book  wh.  is  a  horrible  waste  of 
time,  but  one  must  now  &  then  throw  away  the  dregs  of  the 
day;  read  Latin  sometimes  or  even  continue  the  Anatomy — 
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and  at  ii  go  to  bed”.10  And  if  this  account  reads  somewhat 
like  a  cryptogram,  still  it  reveals  that  the  rather  dilatory  and 
indolent  Beddoes  of  Oxford  had  changed  remarkably— and 
that  he  was  humanly  proud  enough  of  it  to  be  very  explicit 
on  the  subject. 

Beddoes  had  gone  to  Gottingen  to  study  physics  and  phil¬ 
osophy  and  in  general  to  acquire  a  range  of  culture,11  but 
his  attention  almost  at  once  became  centred  upon  medical 
studies,  particularly  anatomy.  Beddoes  himself  at  the  start 
had  been  doubtful  of  his  own  perseverance,  so  much  so  as 
to  leave  some  of  his  effects  with  his  London  landlady  in  the 
expectation  of  a  speedy  return.  But,  once  embarked  on  his 
study,  doubts  vanished.  He  had  found  what  was,  tempo¬ 
rarily  at  least,  a  cure  for  his  malaise — work  so  exacting  as 
to  leave  him  no  time  for  discontent,  and  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  bring  into  full  play  the  analytic  and  scientific  in  his  mind, 
the  powerful  metallic  half  of  him.  Having  arrived  in  July, 
by  December  he  was  writing  home  he  did  not  expect  to  re¬ 
turn  to  England  for  years,  and  should  be  “very  much  an¬ 
noyed”  if  he  were  forced  to  do  so.12  More  important:  he 
was  writing  “I  never  was  better  employed,  never  so  happy, 
never  so  well  self-satisfied.”  13 

Had  this  been  the  end  there  would  have  been  no  tragic 
history  of  Beddoes.  Unfortunately  it  was  not.  Quite  as 
successfully  as  in  his  college  days  he  had  submerged  the 
practical  in  him,  he  had  now  submerged  the  other  element 
— and  the  reckoning  was  still  to  be  paid.  An  immaterialist, 
with  a  profound  sense  of  the  power  of  other  possible  worlds 
upon  this  world,  he  had  turned  scientist  precisely  at  that 
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time  when  Science  was  dropping  into  the  full  arrogance  of 
its  stride.  Approximately  a  century  had  yet  to  elapse  before 
science  should  anatomize  the  atom,  and  immaterialize  the 
matter  with  which  it  worked.  Meanwhile  Lyell’s  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Geology  was  about  to  be  published,  Lamarckism 
was  afoot,  Darwin  was  preparing,  and  with  him  the  move¬ 
ment  which  was  to  destroy  Clough,  paralyse  Arnold,  come 
close  to  doing  the  same  for  Tennyson  until  he  met  it  with 
In  Memoriam,  a  movement  which  even  the  virile  and  vehe¬ 
ment  Browning  found  was  best  met  by  evading  it.  And 
deliberately  the  poet  Beddoes  stepped  early  into  the  mael¬ 
strom. 

Five  months  later  he  was  “never  so  happy” — a  year  later 
he  had  at  least  discovered  where  he  was  going,  whether  he 
was  happy  or  not.  He  speaks  of  “we  fellows  who  cannot 
weep  without  the  grace  of  onions  or  hartshorn,  who  take 
terror  by  the  nose,  light  our  matches  with  lightning,  have 
plucked  the  ‘tempest  winged  chariots  of  the  deep’ — of  its 
winds  &  imped  its  pinions  with  steam.  We  who  have  little 
belief  in  heaven  and  still  less  faith  in  man’s  heart,  are  we  fit 
ministers  for  the  temple  of  Melpomene?  O  age  of  crock¬ 
ery!  no — let  Scandal  and  Satire  be  the  only  reptiles  of  the 
soul-abandoned  corse  of  literature.”  14  Long  since  Beddoes 
had  declared  his  literary  wishes  “fading  pretty  fast”,15  and 
that  he  was  done  with  reading  “Parnassian  foolery.”  But 
the  same  letter  which  contains  this  last  phrase  carries  the 
cry,  “Why  did  you  send  me  the  Cenci?  I  open  my  own 
page,  and  see  at  once  what  damned  trash  it  all  is”  16 — sen¬ 
tences  which  have  not  the  ring  of  the  indifference  he  pro- 
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fesses  toward  his  own  work.  And  sometime  in  the  next 
few  months,  on  the  basis  of  letters  which  have  been  lost, 
Proctor — who  knew  him — accused  him  of  wilfully  affect¬ 
ing  the  humour  of  affecting  nothing.17  So  one  begins  to 
wonder  about  Beddoes’  erstwhile  content. 

That  science  should  have  wrecked  Beddoes’  theology  was 
no  great  harm — both  God  and  Beddoes  could  have  survived 
the  shock.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  lay  in  its  ulti¬ 
mate  effect  on  his  peace  of  mind.  One  must  notice  the  pre¬ 
vailing  tone  of  the  German  universities  at  the  time,  and  that 
tone  was  sceptical.  During  his  thirty  years  at  Halle  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  influential  philosopher,  Chris¬ 
tian  Wolff,  had  based  his  work  upon  mathematics  and 
physics — leaving  theology  to  look  out  for  itself  as  best  it 
might.18  The  tendency,  which  was  that  of  the  times,  seems 
to  have  spread,  so  that  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  Carlyon, 
shocked,  could  declare  that  the  German  universities  had  be¬ 
come  without  exception  “infidel”.19  To  such  an  extent  was 
this  true  that  Coleridge  declared  the  Divinity  Professor  at 
Gottingen  actually  harmed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Bible,  not 
by  direct  charges,  but  by  handling  his  evidences  for  the 
Christian  religion  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fill  the  minds  of 
his  pupils  with  doubt.  And  the  same  professor  was  still  in 
the  chair  when  Beddoes  arrived. 

Beddoes  had  been  happy  enough  in  this  atmosphere  for  a 
time,  but  by  the  autumn  of  1827  his  mind  was  off  on  an¬ 
other  tack.  He  had  taken  up  with  a  farthing-less  Russian, 
a  man  of  infinite  brain  and  no  breeches;  a  complete  icono¬ 
clast,  moreover,  in  spite  of  his  deep  philosophy,  and  “a  fel- 
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low  after  Julian’s  heart”.20  This  man  had  acquired,  too,  “a 
great  deal  of  interesting  matter  relative  to  the  Hebrew  doc¬ 
trine  of  immortality.” 21  And  the  significance  of  that 
friendship  lies  neither  in  the  pro  nor  the  contra  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian’s  information,  but  in  the  evidence  it  gives  as  to  with 
what  subjects  Beddoes’  mind  was  occupied. 

Beddoes  himself  was  explicit,  and  the  previous  spring,  in 
the  most  melancholy  paragraph  he  ever  wrote,  he  had  de¬ 
clared,  “I  am  now  already  so  thoroughly  penetrated  with 
the  conviction  of  the  absurdity  &  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
human  life  that  I  search  with  avidity  for  every  shadow  of  a 
proof  or  probability  of  an  after-existence  both  in  the  mate¬ 
rial  &  immaterial  nature  of  man  .  .  .  the  only  truth  worth 
demonstrating:  an  anxious  Question  full  of  hope  &  fear  .  .  . 

and  he  who  is  of  a  callous  phlegmatic  constitution  may  never 

> 

find  the  dreadful  importance  of  the  doubt.  I  am  haunted 
forever  by  it;  &  what  but  an  after-life  can  .  .  .  quench  the 
greediness  of  the  spirit  for  existence.”  22 

The  significance  of  Beddoes’  four  years  at  Gottingen, 
from  the  summer  of  1825  to  that  of  1829,  lies  in  that  para¬ 
graph.  In  London  he  had  indulged  his  romantic  imagina¬ 
tion  and  here  he  had  indulged  his  sanity:  both  had  clearly 
failed  him.  Long  before,  in  the  translation  of  The  Philo¬ 
sophic  Letters ,  he  had  expressed  the  fear  of  the  Neophyte 
of  Reason  lest  reason  should  betray  him.  Now  Beddoes  him¬ 
self  was  finding  Reason  not  a  false,  but  an  inadequate 
master.  He  was  too  serious  and  too  clear-sighted — too 
honest  with  himself — to  be  able  to  skim  the  surface  of  life. 
With  the  failure  of  the  Rationalist  experiment  he  had  en- 
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tered  on  the  road  to  his  end — it  was  a  long  road  with  some 
turnings,  but  it  was  definite.  That  Beddoes  ever  became 
insane  in  the  popular  or  dangerous  sense  of  the  word  I 
question,  but,  from  this  point  on,  the  melancholy  to  which 
he  was  always  liable  grew  upon  him,  nor  had  he  left  the 
resources  with  which  to  check  it. 

II 

England  and  Possibly  the  Heart 

For  four  years,  however,  Beddoes  stayed  close  tohis  studies 
and  to  Gottingen,  with  occasional  excursions  to  picturesque 
places  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  such  as  the  See- 
Burgher-See  or  the  castles  of  the  Gleichen.  The  only  break 
in  his  residence  was  in  March  and  April  of  1828,  when 
he  returned  to  England  to  take  his  Master’s  degree  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  London  and  Oxford  each  saw  him  for  a  short  space, 
though  Clifton  exercised  the  strongest  attraction  for  him. 
In  London,  however,  he  made  his  sole  recorded  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  literary  platform-lion.  He  was  booked  to  speak  on 
the  drama  in  one  of  the  larger  lecture  halls.  A  few  who 
knew  him  for  the  poet  he  was,  turned  out  to  hear  him,  but 
they  were  rather  lost  in  the  desolate  empty  spaces.  It  was 
Beddoes  who  suggested  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
lecture  might  be  dispensed  with.  The  gallant  half-dozen, 
however,  insisted  that  he  go  on,  and  clustered  near  the  plat¬ 
form  to  be  as  imposing  as  they  might.  It  was  a  good  piece 
of  work,  read,  however  “without  animation” — as  is  per¬ 
haps  not  surprising  under  the  circumstances.23 
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This  fiasco  was  the  most  important  episode  of  his  brief 
sojourn  in  London.  But  it  was  to  Clifton  he  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  time,  and  to  the  Kings.  Zoe  King  was 
there,  older  now  and  a  charming  girl,  who  seems  to  have 
made  considerable  impression  on  Beddoes.  She  in  turn  was 
proud  and  fond  of  him,  but  her  admiration  was  tempered 
by  awe  of  his  rather  fierce  reserve  and  his  abilities.  She  over¬ 
came  her  awe,  however,  sufficiently  to  ask  him  to  write  in 
her  album — and  he  wrote  a  poem  that  was  clearly  auto¬ 
biography.24 

It  is  the  poem  of  a  traveller,  asked  to  write  in  an  album 
and  unable  to  conjure  up  the  pleasant  fictions  necessary 
because 


.  .  .  the  truth  was  restless  in  him, 
And  shook  his  visionary  fabrics  down, 

As  one  who  had  been  buried  long  ago 
And  now  was  called  up  by  a  necromancer 
To  answer  dreadful  questions.  So  compelled, 

He  left  the  way  of  fiction  and  wrote  thus: 

“Woe  unto  him  whose  fate  hath  thwarted  him, 
Whose  life  has  been  ’mongst  such  as  were  not  born. 
To  cherish  in  his  bosom  reverence, 

And  the  calm  awe  that  comforteth  the  heart 
And  lulls  the  yearnings  of  hope  unfulfilled: 

Such  have  I  been.  And  woe  again  to  him 
Who,  in  too  late  an  hour,  presumptuously 
O’erhears  a  wish  confessing  to  his  soul, 

And  must  dismiss  it  to  his  discontent 
With  scorn  and  laughter.  Woe  again  to  me! 

For  now  I  hear  even  such  an  anxious  voice 
Crying  in  my  soul’s  solitude,  and  bewailing 
That  I  had  never  in  my  childhood  known 
The  bud  of  this  manifold  beauteousness, 

And  seen  each  leaf  turn  of  its  tender  hinge 
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Until  the  last  few  parted  scarce,  and  held 
Deep  in  their  midst  a  heaven-reflecting  gem; 

For  then  I  might — oh  vain  and  flattering  wish! — 

I  might  have  stood,  tho’  last,  among  the  friends 
Where  I  am  now  the  last  among  the  strangers, 

And  not  have  passed  away,  as  now  I  must, 

Into  forgetfulness,  into  the  cold 

Of  the  open,  homeless  world  without  a  hope, 

Unless  it  be  of  pardon  for  these  words.  .  .  . 

Away!  I  should  have  told  a  better  tale. 

Forgive,  and  shut  these  pages  up  forever.25 

A  month  later,  Beddoes,  impatient  and  weary  of  what  he 
called  “this  dull  idle  pampered  isle,”  was  off  again  for 
Germany  and  the  episode,  important  or  not  as  it  may  have 
been,  was  closed. 

There  is  a  mystery  about  the  urgency  of  Beddoes’  de¬ 
parture  which  is  highly  intriguing  to  a  biographer.  Imperi¬ 
ous  necessity,”  he  wrote  in  the  letter  declaring  his  plans, 
“requires  my  presence  at  Gottingen  on  ye  30th  &  something 
still  more  imperious  than  necessity  calls  me  to  another 
Continental  town  in  the  Netherlands  where  I  must  consume 
a  day  or  two  on  my  passage.”26  What  was  that  something 
more  imperious  than  necessity?  Was  there  politics  behind 
it?  Or  a  woman?  Or  merely  a  whim?  It  is  impossible  to 
guess,  and  Beddoes  himself  gives  not  a  hint.  Whatever  it 
was,  he  gave  it  such  attention  as  it  needed,  and  returned  to 
the  hum-drum  of  his  daily  routine  of  study. 

Undramatic  on  the  surface,  Beddoes’  stay  at  Gottingen 
came  to  an  end  sometime  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1829, 
and  already  a  student  of  sufficient  consequence  to  impress 
Blumenbach,  he  turned  elsewhere  to  complete  his  work. 
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The  influences  set  in  motion  by  the  failure  of  the  rationalist 
experiment  continued  to  operate  in  the  succeeding  years, 
but  Beddoes  also  became  involved  in  troubles  of  a  political 
sort,  born  of  his  rebellious  aggressiveness.  How  quiescent 
the  “red  radical”  of  Oxford  days  had  been  at  Gottingen  is 
a  question — there  was  certainly  secret  opportunity  for  ac¬ 
tivity  and  cause  enough  for  it — but,  if  Beddoes  became  in¬ 
volved,  he  kept  his  own  counsel  and  attended  to  his  anato¬ 
my.  And  he  continued  to  do  so,  outwardly  at  least,  in  the 
new  university  he  sought  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  at 
Gottingen. 

Ill 

Wurzburg  and  Politics 

Wurzburg  was  his  next  choice,  “a  very  clever  professor 
of  Medicine,  and  capital  Midwife  .  .  .  and  a  princely  hos¬ 
pital”27  having  attracted  him  there.  One  might  reasonably 
have  expected  him  to  settle  here  until  he  finally  took  his 
degree  of  M.D. — his  object  at  the  time — but,  always  rest¬ 
less  and  unstable  in  his  plans,  it  was  for  some  time  doubtful 
if  he  would.  Capital  Midwives  and  princely  hospitals  had 
apparently  lost  their  charm  for  him  by  the  end  of  his 
first  year’s  acquaintance,  and  in  July,  1830,  he  was  planning 
to  leave  Wurzburg  the  following  month,  possibly  for 
Florence.  If  he  left,  he  returned,  for  the  next  winter 
[January,  1831]  he  was  again  writing  from  Wurzburg, 
planning  now  to  leave  in  March;  and  in  May  he  was  still 
there.  The  next  definite  news  we  have  of  Beddoes  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  letter  dated  sixteen  months  later  from  Strasburg, 
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and  an  astonishing  amount  of  water  had  meanwhile  flowed 
under  the  Thames  bridges. 

“The  absurdity  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,”  says  Beddoes  in 
this  Strasburg  letter,  September  25,  1832,  “has  cost  me  a 
good  deal,  as  I  was  obliged  to  oppose  every  possible  meas¬ 
ure  to  the  arbitrary  illegality  of  his  conduct,  more  for  the 
sake  of  future  objects  of  his  petty  royal  malice  than  my  own, 
of  course  in  vain.  P.  S.  By  the  way  I  have  taken  an  M.  D. 
at  Wurzburg  but  do  not  at  present  desire  to  make  use  of 
the  title.”  28 

But,  with  his  genius  for  the  shadows,  Beddoes  could  not 
even  take  a  university  degree  without  confusion — his  letter 
is  explicit  enough,  yet  not  the  last  word,  Kelsall  declared 
that  he  obtained  the  degree  but  did  not  then  or  subsequently 
assume  the  title,  a  statement  which  Sir  Edmund  Gosse, 
more  than  thirty  years  later,  completely  reversed.  Sir  Ed¬ 
mund  states  that  the  degree  was  never  actually  conferred, 
as  Beddoes  was  obliged  to  flee  the  country  for  political 
reasons,  but  that  he  did  assume  the  title  in  Zurich,  dropping 
it  afterwards.  And  another  thirty  years  after  Sir  Edmund 
Gosse,  Mr.  Alvin  Feller,  working  presumably  close  to  the 
records  of  Wurzburg,  declares,  in  a  doctoral  thesis  of  1914, 
that  after  the  examination,  Beddoes  was  “nicht  promoviert” 
— a  sad  and  astonishing  fate  for  the  star  pupil  of  Blumen- 
bach.  That  he  did  assume  the  title  is  clear  from  the  affidavits 
attached  to  his  will,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed,  from  the  at¬ 
tendant  mystery,  that  he  fled  before  the  degree  was  actually 
conferred:  whether  the  consequences  of  his  political  quixot¬ 
ism  were  felt  so  early,  and  went  so  far  as  to  have  led  to  the 
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refusal,  after  a  mere  form  of  examination  of  a  degree  he 
deserved,  one  cannot  tell.  His:  “I  have  taken”  the  degree 
may  have  been  entirely  angry  bravado,  as  it  certainly  was  in 
part.29 

Of  more  interest  and  importance  is  the  cause  of  that 
precipitate  retreat  to  Strasburg.  One  can  assume  from  the 
wording  of  Beddoes’  letter  with  its  reference  to  petty  royal 
malice  that,  while  Beddoes  may  have  been  involved  with  a 
group,  he  was  also  under  pressure  and  fighting  back  as  an 
individual, — and  that  he  was  getting  into  very  deep  waters 
indeed.  Also  one  can  guess  that,  if  the  royal  “malice”  had 
been  aroused,  the  royal  person  had  been  affronted — a  dan¬ 
gerous  business  for  the  offender  in  that  troublous  Germany 
of  the  summer  of  1832. 

Germany  at  the  time  was  in  the  grip  of  autocracy  and 
repression,  but  it  was  also  seething  with  discontent.  Out¬ 
breaks,  indeed,  were  in  general  more  painful  to  the  liberals 
than  to  the  sovereigns,  but  the  authorities  rested  none  too 
easy.  Russia,  busily  at  work  with  her  share  of  Poland,  found 
the  Poles  a  morsel  not  so  easily  digested  as  had  been  hoped, 
and  the  result  was  that  Germany  was  flooded  with  refugees 
— impotent  in  themselves  but  serving  to  bring  to  focus 
liberal  sentiment.  The  King  of  Prussia  tried  to  solve  this 
problem  by  ordering  all  the  Poles  out  of  his  kingdom  and 
allowing  them  to  cross  only  one  frontier — that  toward 
Russia  and  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Czar.  Ingenious  as  this 
scheme  was,  however,  it  was  so  thoroughly  unpopular  that 
even  the  King  of  Prussia  found  it  wise  to  relent  to  the  extent 
of  opening  all  his  frontiers. 
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There  was  also  the  problem  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  early  part  of  May  found  Bavaria  upset  by  the  rumour 
that  the  spy  system  was  to  be  introduced  in  the  circle  of 
the  Rhine,  and  distrust  was  not  allayed  by  an  official  denial 
through  the  Spires  Gazette  and  the  solemn  assertion  of  the 
“honourable  and  strictly  legal  intentions”  of  the  Bavarian 
Government.  The  distrust  seems  to  have  been  well  founded, 
for  in  August  a  despatch  to  The  Times  is  vaguely  headed 
“South  of  Germany,”  the  reason  assigned  being  that  the 
writer  dared  not  be  more  definite  for  fear  of  spies.  Dr. 
Wirth,  an  excellent  journalist  and  a  courageous  man,  had 
meanwhile  been  upholding  the  rights  of  the  press,  and  his 
paper,  The  Tribune,  published  first  at  Munich,  had  been 
the  champion  of  liberalism.  At  a  festival  at  Hambach  in 
May  he  had  been,  amidst  great  enthusiasm,  presented  with 
a  sword.  In  June  he  was  arrested,  surrendering  voluntarily; 
an  associate  escaped  by  night  through  a  back  door  while  the 
police  were  knocking  at  the  front,  leaving  his  bed  still 
warm,  and  dropping  his  coat  on  the  steps  as  he  fled. 

Nor  was  Wirth  the  only  victim  who  found  himself  in 
prison  awaiting  trial.  Gottingen  in  Hanover  had  been  the 
scene  of  disturbances  at  the  beginning  of  the  previous  year; 
many  of  its  leaders  were  still  in  prison,  and  the  proceedings 
against  them  were  far  from  over — a  protracted  trial  being  as 
useful  to  the  authorities  as  a  sentence  in  keeping  malcon¬ 
tents  quiet.  So  extreme  indeed  was  the  situation  in  Han¬ 
over  that  it  was  even  ventured  to  prosecute  the  advocate  of 
the  disturbers  for  having  dared  to  defend  them. 

There  were  other  and  even  more  serious  affairs  afoot  from 
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July  onward,  but  it  is  worth  considering  what  Beddoes’  atti¬ 
tude  and  action  would  have  been  towards  these.  Gottingen 
was  the  university  from  which  he  had  recently  come,  and, 
whether  or  not  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  those  hap¬ 
less  leaders  who  had  gotten  themselves  indefinitely  interned 
in  Hanoverian  prisons,  he  was  certainly  aware  of  them — 
and  sympathetic.  Men  with  the  courage  to  head  such  out¬ 
breaks  are  not  easily  overlooked  in  a  university  town;  and 
they  were  probably  contemporaries  of  his,  for  leadership  is 
not  won  in  a  day.  The  odds  in  fact  are  that  he  was  one  of 
them — by  the  grace  of  God  in  Wurzburg  at  the  disastrous 
moment.30  And  authorities  have  a  habit  of  knowing  such 
things.  If  they  did  not,  they  must  at  least  have  heard  his 
opinion  very  promptly.  The  King  of  Hanover  was  the  King 
of  England,  and  the  protracted  trials  were  carried  on  in  his 
name — it  was  inevitable  that  an  Englishman  should  face  the 
question:  “What  does  England  think  of  such  things?”  And 
it  was  equally  inevitable  that  Beddoes,  abrupt  and  vehement 
of  speech,  should  glare  back  and  say  what  England  thought, 
and  especially  what  he  himself  thought.  Tact  was  never 
one  of  his  virtues.  And  if  the  ubiquitous  spies  were  set  to 
shivering  by  what  the  short  thick-set  man  with  the  large 
mouth,  harsh  voice,  and  lifted  brows  said,  they  were  also  set 
to  taking  notes.  And  with  such  material  on  file  in  Hanover, 
the  Britannic  government  of  his  Hanoverian  Majesty  might 
not  have  been  overly  eager  to  give  diplomatic  support  to  a 
radical  involved  in  difficulties  in  Bavaria. 

It  is  worth  observing  also  that  Beddoes  before  the  Polish 
refugees  came  to  Wurzburg,  was  planning  to  leave  in  March, 
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that  Rybinski  and  a  group  of  others  came — and  Beddoes  did 
not  leave,  but  stayed  and  felt  himself  “fortunate”  to  have 
met  them.  The  associates  of  the  suspect  are  suspect,  and 
Rybinski  was  no  less  a  man  than  the  commander-in-chief 
of  those  Polish  forces  which  had  risked  battle  with  the  Czar 
and  lost.  It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  Wirth,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  his  struggle  at  least,  had  been  supported  by  a  “So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Press”  and  if  Beddoes,  already 
withdrawn  from  the  affairs  of  England,  was  so  hot  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  that  he  should  write  to  that  far  country  sub¬ 
scribing  ^5  to  support  candidates  favouring  the  Reform  Bill, 
as  he  did,  it  is  not  likely  he  would  overlook  a  “Society 
for  the  Liberty  of  the  Press”  so  close  to  him,  and  at  such 
a  time. 

But  the  cases  of  Wirth  and  the  Gottingen  rioters  were 
small  deer  to  the  larger  affairs  of  the  moment.  Prussia  was 
already  stalking  her  quarry,  the  small  states  of  Germany, 
and  Austria  was  hunting  with  her ;  whose  the  spoils  were  to 
be  was  not  yet  acutely  in  question.  Together,  during  June, 
they  circulated  six  resolutions  to  be  approved  by  the  diet  of 
all  the  states  at  Frankfort,  softening  them  with  diplomatic 
explanations.31  But  June  28,  when  the  six  articles  were  ac¬ 
cepted,  there  was  a  protocol  attached  which  metamorphosed 
them  completely.  The  small  states  found  themselves  en¬ 
trapped  into  a  situation  where  the  Austrian  Minister  Pleni¬ 
potentiary,  Count  Miinch-Bellinghausen,  or  the  Prussian 
Minister  Nagler,  might  at  any  disturbance  send  their  troops 
into  the  smaller  states — and  these  two  could  judge  for  them¬ 
selves  when  there  was  a  “disturbance.”  A  New  Inquisition 
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was  to  have  a  representative  at  the  debates  of  every  German 
parliament,  and  the  fat  of  liberalism  was  most  emphatically 
in  the  fire.  The  various  monarchs  watched  it  blaze.  The 
protocol  was  followed  within  a  week  by  a  resolution  against 
the  press,  political  assemblies,  and  the  universities,  and,  be¬ 
fore  the  summer  was  out,  the  King  of  Prussia  was  recalling 
all  Prussian  students  from  Heidelberg  because  on  his  birth¬ 
day  the  cry,  “Long  live  the  King,”  had  been  answered  by, 
“The  King  be  damned!” 

There  was  not  much  to  be  done  but  cry  “the  king  be 
damned”  in  various  degrees  of  politeness,  but  what  little 
could  be  done,  was  done.  With  the  lid  clamped  firmly  on 
the  press,  the  frontier  troops  poked  their  bayonets  into  ricks 
of  hay  and  pried  open  boxes  and  stopped  couriers — but  did 
not  stop  a  flood  of  contraband  literature  pouring  in,  largely 
from  Strasburg  (the  city  where  Beddoes  ultimately  took 
refuge — is  it  only  a  coincidence  ?  Or  is  there  some  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  political  literature  he  admittedly  wrote?). 
There  was  agitation  and  there  were  meetings.  The  meet¬ 
ings  were  prohibited  and  were  held  anyway.  Protests  cir¬ 
culated  in  Carlsruhe  resulted  in  the  prosecution  of  the  lib¬ 
erals  for  having  expressed  their  opinions — emphatically,  no 
doubt.  A  tree  planted  at  the  dedication  of  a  church  in  Rhe- 
nane  Bavaria  was  cut  down  by  the  military  lest  it  be  taken 
as  a  symbol  of  liberty;  and  fifty  people  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  riot  which  followed.  The  King  of  Wiir- 
temburg  refused  to  receive  an  address  from  his  people.  The 
King  of  Bavaria  had  set  him  the  example,  and  the  address 
this  latter  had  refused  was  from — Wurzburg! 
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The  King  of  Bavaria’s  reply  was  emphatically  to  the 
point.  It  read: 

“The  King  has  received  the  application  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Wurtzburg,  praying  that  he  will  not  carry  into  execu¬ 
tion  the  resolutions  of  the  Diet  of  the  28th  of  June  last.  His  Majesty 
acceded  to  these  resolutions  because  they  are  not  contrary  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  which  he  has  sworn  to  maintain.  If  they  were,  the  King, 
faithful  to  his  oath,  would  have  refused  his  assent.  This  oath,  at  the 
same  time,  obliges  his  Majesty  to  uphold  the  rights  of  his  crown,  and 
not  to  permit  any  interference  in  the  external  relations  of  the  kingdom, 
the  direction  of  which  is  exclusively  vested  in  himself.  The  address 
referred  to,  and  which  is  hereunto  annexed,  must  be  returned  to  those 
who  signed  it,  in  conformity  to  a  ministerial  rescript  of  the  8th  inst., 
which  prescribes  that  his  Majesty’s  dissatisfaction  should  at  the  same 
time  be  made  known  to  them.  His  Majesty  has  pleasure  in  persuad¬ 
ing  himself,  that  from  the  small  number  of  the  signatures,  many  of 
which  are  upon  separate  sheets,  and  therefore  not  worthy  of  reliance, 
the  well-intentioned  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wurtzburg  form  a 
large  majority.  The  Royal  Commissary  of  the  town  will  communi¬ 
cate  this  answer  to  the  magistrate.”  32 

Circumstantial  evidence  is  not  final,  but,  in  default  of  all 
other  to  the  contrary,  it  is  not  reckless  to  assume  it  indicates 
the  truth.  Beddoes’  clash,  then,  with  the  authorities  was 
the  direct  result  of  the  liberal  agitation  over  the  six  articles, 
and  the  repressive  measures  taken  immediately  afterwards 
against  the  press,  political  assemblies,  and  the  universities. 
This  agitation  was  wide-spread  in  Bavaria.  In  Wurzburg 
it  came  to  a  crisis  with  the  presentation  of  an  appeal  from 
the  people  in  the  late  summer  of  1832.  Beddoes’  record  and 
reputation  were  clear.  The  king  ordered  that  his  dissatis¬ 
faction”  should  be  “made  known”  to  those  concerned.  This 
was  in  early  September,  and,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  Bed- 
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does  was  in  Strasburg,  having  foregone  his  degree. 
Whether,  as  a  foreign  citizen,  he  had  actually  signed  the 
address  is  not  certain,  but  that,  as  a  liberal,  he  was  known 
to  have  had  a  part  in  the  agitation  which  produced  it, 
seems  clear,  and  that  his  departure  was  due  to  the  more 
severe  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  which  fol¬ 
lowed  in  direct  consequence  of  the  address. 

IV 

Zurich  and  The  Ivory  Gate 

For  seven  years  Beddoes’  life  had  been  spent  in  the  two 
German  university  towns,  with  only  one  trip  to  England. 
Now,  for  slightly  over  seven  years  more,  Switzerland,  that 
haven  of  political  refugees,  was  to  be  his  home,  until  again, 
early  in  1840,  political  events  once  more  caused  an  upheaval 
in  his  life.  In  his  flight  from  Germany  Beddoes  was  not 
alone,  Johann  Schoenlein,  among  other  distinguished  scien¬ 
tists,  having  also  been  forced  to  flee  Wurzburg.  Schoenlein 
settled  at  Zurich  where  Beddoes  soon  followed  him,  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Strasburg  having  been  only  of  a  temporary  nature, 
and  the  two  became  intimate.  Beddoes,  indeed,  read  Schoen- 
lein’s  work  on  the  “Natural  History  of  the  Diseases  of  Euro¬ 
peans”  while  it  was  still  in  manuscript,  and  wrote  enthusi¬ 
astically  to  England,  trying  to  arrange  for  the  publication 
of  a  translation  he  offered  to  do  himself. 

Meanwhile  Beddoes  was  happily  occupied  in  Zurich.  Safe 
from  “that  ingenious  Jack-a-napes,”  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
Beddoes  was  free  to  devote  himself  to  his  chosen  studies,  and, 
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having  assumed  that  degree  of  M.D.  which  was  never  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him,  he  practised  medicine.  That  his  practise 
was  not  large  one  can  well  believe,  but  his  reputation  was 
such  that  he  was  considered  for  a  professorship  at  Zurich, 
Schoenlein  proposing  him  in  July,  1835,  and  the  medical 
faculty  unanimously  approving,33  but  either  because  of  his 
political  affiliations,  or  because  of  a  university  rule  that  no 
one  should  be  appointed  professor  who  had  not  published 
something  of  a  scientific  nature,  the  appointment  was  not 
made.  Beddoes  took  this,  not  the  first  of  his  reverses,  philo¬ 
sophically. 

Meanwhile  Beddoes  had  drifted  farther  away  from  even 
the  most  faithful  of  his  friends  in  England.  Even  Kelsall 
lost  track  of  him  for  a  time,  he  having  received  no  letter 
from  Beddoes  between  January,  1831,  and  March,  1837,  by 
which  time  Beddoes  in  turn  had  lost  trace  of  Kelsall,  and 
was  obliged  to  address  him,  care  of  Revell  Phillips.  With 
his  family  Beddoes  had  equally  lost  contact— how  complete¬ 
ly  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
marriage  of  his  only  brother  until  some  weeks  after  the 
event,  when  by  chance  he  met  a  kinsman  of  the  bride. 
There  was  apparently  no  quarrel,  but  time  and  distance 
were  doing  their  work.  Only  with  Revell  Phillips  did  Bed¬ 
does  keep  up  some  sort  of  continuous  contact,  and  that  by 
necessity,  for  Phillips  was  his  solicitor  in  England,  and  man¬ 
aged  his  property  there  for  him. 

In  1835  Beddoes  came  to  England  on  a  brief  trip,  prob¬ 
ably  forced  upon  him  by  business  affairs.  For,  although  he 
gave  up  all  thought  of  an  eventual  return  to  that 
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“deuced  dear  island”  he  never  quite  forgot  that  while  he 
was  there  it  had  been  that  “dull  idle  pampered  isle”  to  him; 
and  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  break  with  his  conti¬ 
nental  interests  and  affiliations.  It  was  on  landing  at  Dover 
in  1835  that  he  first  learned  of  his  brother’s  marriage,  meet¬ 
ing  by  chance  an  uncle  of  his  new  sister-in-law  at  the  Lon¬ 
don  Coffee  house  there.  From  Dover  he  journeyed  up  to 
London  by  way  of  Canterbury  where  a  whim  seized  him, 
and  he  called  on  an  old  Charterhouse  schoolfellow.34  How 
aggressive  Beddoes  had  become  by  this  time  in  his  liberal 
opinions,  and  how  eccentric  in  his  expression  of  them,  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  old  schoolfellow,  having  en¬ 
dured  the  call  and  wishing  him  good  night  politely  enough, 
requested  him  never  to  call  again  if  he  should  chance  to  pass 
through  Canterbury.  In  London  Beddoes  left  a  tattered 
card  on  Proctor  who  was  out,  and,  having  apparently  made 
no  effort  to  locate  Kelsall,  transacted  his  business  as  prompt¬ 
ly  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  off  again  for  Zurich. 

Beddoes’  life  in  Zurich  was  the  healthiest  and  happiest 
he  had  led  for  some  years.  He  had  taken  up  mountain 
climbing  as  an  amusement  and  walked  much  through  the 
valleys  of  Switzerland  and  rowed  on  the  Alpine  lakes.  The 
crisp  air  and  white  and  windy  skies  seem  to  have  washed 
some  of  the  morbid  humours  from  the  mind  of  the  gloomy 
philosopher,  and  left  him  at  least  serene.  He  worked  some¬ 
what  on  the  translation  of  an  English  scientific  work  into 
German36  and,  as  he  says,  “sometimes  I  dissect  a  beetle, 
sometimes  an  oyster,  and  very  often  trudge  about  the  hills 
and  the  lakes,  with  a  tinbox  on  my  back,  and  ‘peep  and 
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botanize’  in  defiance  of  W.W.  Sometimes  I  peep  half  a 
day  through  the  microscope.  Sometimes  I  read  Italian  (in 
which  I  am  only  a  smatterer),  or  what  not,  &  not  seldom 
drink  I  &  smoke  like  an  Aetna.”  38  Altogether  he  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  best  of  spirits. 

His  literary  interests  too  became  more  active,  and  in  his 
new  found  enthusiasm  he  began  himself  to  prepare  a  vol¬ 
ume  for  the  press,  “a  volume  of  prosaic  poetry  and  poetical 
prose.  It  will  contain  half  a  dozen  Tales,  comic,  tragic, 
and  dithyrambic,  satirical  and  semi-moral:  perhaps  half  a 
hundred  lyrical  Jewsharpings  in  various  styles  and  humours: 
and  the  stillborn  D.J.B.  with  critical  and  cacochymical  re¬ 
marks  on  the  European  literature,  in  specie  the  hapless 
drama  of  our  day.”  37  The  book  was  to  have  been  called 
The  Ivory  Gate. 

Nothing  came  of  this  venture  which  was  set  afoot  in  1837. 
Four  of  the  tales  apparently  were  written,  and  Kelsall  saw 
them  many  years  later,  still  in  an  embryonic  state,  but  they 
have  vanished  with  that  ill-omened  Browning  Box.  Writ¬ 
ten  for  this  volume  on  Beddoes’  own  testimony  were  his 
“Dial  Thoughts”,  “The  Runaway”;  and  also  “Stanzas  from 
the  Ivory  Gate”.  I  am  inclined  further  to  ascribe  the  “Song 
of  the  Stygian  Naiades”  to  this  period.  Another  poem, 
“The  New  Cecilia”,  also  intended  for  The  Ivory  Gate ,  re¬ 
mains  enshrined  in  the  letters,38  no  editor  yet  having  ven¬ 
tured  to  put  it  into  a  collected  edition.  It  is  a  strange  poem 
— a  rabelaisian  anecdote  filched  from  The  Golden  Legend, 
and  treated  with  the  spirit  and  gusto  of  the  limerick.  “What 
stuff!”  says  Beddoes  of  it,  but,  “To  tell  the  truth  however  I 
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prefer  the  above  and  such  like  absurdity  to  your  Pygmalion 
and  contend  that  the  same  is  far  more  poetical”. 

In  reply  to  Kelsall’s  request  for  more  detailed  knowledge 
of  him  and  his  doings  Beddoes  maintained  still  much  of  his 
reserve.  “Let  great  men  give  their  own  thoughts  on  their 
own  thoughts:  from  such  we  can  learn  much:  but  let  the 
small  deer  hold  jaw  and  remember  what  the  philosopher 
says,  ‘fleas  are  not  lobsters:  damn  their  souls.’  ”  39  And 
after  these  letters  of  the  spring  of  1837  Beddoes  was  again 
silent  to  Kelsall  until  November,  1844;  meanwhile  this  liter¬ 
ary  project  was  abandoned  as  unexpectedly  as  it  had  been 
undertaken,  and  the  Zurich  castle  of  contentment  had 
crashed  down  in  political  disorder. 

Beddoes  was  the  intimate  of  the  liberal  political  leaders  as 
well  as  of  the  scientists,  and  in  the  early  summer  of  1839  his 
friends  in  the  ministry  had  provoked  trouble  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  certain  Dr.  Straus  to  a  professorship.40  Straus  was 
a  German  catholic  priest,  but  the  author  of  an  extremely 
heterodox  Life  of  Christ  which  had  provoked  so  much  un¬ 
popularity  in  this  orthodox  community  that  he  dared  not 
assume  his  duties,  neglecting  however  to  resign.  A  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Faith,  composed  largely  of  jesuits,  called  on 
the  people  to  ask  the  government  for  his  dismissal — in  the 
clash  which  followed  even  the  Committee  of  Faith  became 
alarmed  at  the  forces  they  had  unleashed,  but  there  was  no 
checking  them.  Mobs  of  peasants  finally  marched  upon  the 
city  singing  psalms.  On  the  night  of  the  fifth  of  September 
they  camped  outside  and  on  the  sixth,41  led  by  a  fanatic,  and 
aided  by  traitors  within  the  cabinet,  they  penetrated  into  the 
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city  some  six  thousand  strong,  armed  chiefly  with  hatchets, 
scythes,  and  dungforks.  A  collision  with  the  militia  oc¬ 
curred  in  front  of  the  armoury,  and  here  Hegetschweiler, 
one  of  Beddoes’  best  friends,  was  shot  down  while  trying  to 
preserve  peace — Beddoes  observing  the  whole  from  a  win¬ 
dow. 

The  militia  succeeded  in  expelling  the  rioters  from  the 
city  but  even  more  furious  mobs  gathered  outside,  and  the 
government  fell.  The  liberals  scattered;  Kellar,  another 
friend  of  Beddoes,  fled  to  a  “neighbouring  republic”  whither 
Beddoes  went  to  see  him,42  returning,  however,  in  spite  of 
the  danger,  for  Hegetschweiler’s  funeral  in  Zurich,  Septem¬ 
ber  12.  His  account  of  these  events  is  written  with  consid¬ 
erable  bitterness  from  Zurich  on  the  day  of  his  friend’s 
funeral.  His  own  plans,  of  course,  were  in  confusion:  “In 
consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  in  which  neither  prop¬ 
erty  nor  person  is  secure  I  shall  find  it  necessary  to  give  up 
my  present  residence  entirely.  Indeed  the  dispersion  of  my 
friends  and  acquaintance  all  of  whom  belonged  to  the  lib¬ 
eral  party  renders  it  nearly  impossible  for  me  to  remain 
longer  here.”  43  In  Zurich,  however,  he  lingered  for  some 
months  yet,  until  March,  1840,  when,  his  own  life  being 
threatened,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  in  secret,  aided  by  a  for¬ 
mer  liberal  named  Jasper.44 

V 

The  Years  of  Wandering 

Thereafter  Beddoes  becomes  still  more  difficult  to  trace, 
even  Kelsall  being  able  to  give  only  the  barest  outline  of  his 
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whereabouts.  In  Gottingen,  Wurzburg,  and  Zurich,  he  had 
been  fixed;  now  he  becomes  a  restless  wanderer.  In  1841  he 
seems  to  have  been  in  Berlin  where  he  formed  a  friendship 
with  young  Dr.  Frey,  one  of  those  who  attended  him  in  his 
last  illness.  From  Berlin  he  may  or  may  not  have  come  di¬ 
rectly  to  England  to  which  he  paid  a  brief  visit  in  1842, 40 
and  in  1843  he  was  back  in  Switzerland,  at  Baden,  where 
he  apparently  stored  his  library.46  The  winter  of  1844  he 
planned  to  spend  at  Giessen,  a  “wretched  little  town”  he 
called  it,  but  redeemed  by  Liebig  and  his  famous  chemical 
school,  and  it  probably  appealed  to  Beddoes  as  a  place  of 
rest  after  his  wandering  of  the  previous  few  months  through 
Basle,  Strasburg,  Mannheim,  Mainz,  and  Frankfurt.  But  his 
plans  miscarried,  for  Liebig  had  no  room,  and  by  January, 
1845,  Beddoes  was  in  Frankfurt  again,  planning  a  two 
months  stay,  and  having  come  there  by  way  of  Berlin  and 

But  Beddoes  had  not  entirely  given  over  writing — from 
Giessen  he  sent  two  lyrics  intended  for  Death’s  Jest-Boo 
one  of  which,  “The  Swallow  leaves  her  nest,”  is  in  the 
printed  editions,  and  he  confesses  to  writing  an  occasional 
“German  lyric  or  epigram  right  scurrilous,  many  of  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Swiss  and  German  papers  &  some  day 
or  other  I  shall  have  them  collected  and  printed  for  fun”.47 
Of  course  he  never  did.  As  to  publishing  his  serious  work, 
he  did  not  think  it  his  duty,  taking  a  gloomy  view  of  poetry, 
including  his  own.  To  Kelsall  he  says,  “You  seem  to  take 
Tea-leaves  for  Bay:  which  is  all  very  natural  and  Chinese, 
according  to  the  national  Anthem, 
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Drink,  Britannia,  Britannia  drink  your  Tea, 

For  Britons,  bores  and  buttered  Toast!  they  all  begins  with  B. 

Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you  amid  the  lyrical  chirpings  of 
your  young  English  sparrows,  shall  come  an  eagle,  and  fetch 
fire  from  the  altar  Miltonic  to  relight  the  dark-Lanterns  of 
Diogenes  and  Guy  Fawkes.”  48  That  there  was  one  eagle 
and  one  good  sized  hawk,  at  least,  already  soaring,  Beddoes 
had  no  means  of  knowing. 


VI 

Last  Visit  to  England 

In  August,  1846,  Beddoes,  then  a  man  of  forty-three,  paid 
his  last  visit  to  England,  and  his  only  return  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  since  1828,  when  he  had  come  over,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-five,  to  take  his  Masters  degree  and  fall  in  love  with 
Zoe  King.  The  visits  of  1835  and  1842  had  been  but  flying 
business  trips  on  which  he  saw  practically  no  one  save  Revell 
Phillips.  Beddoes’  return  in  1846  was  like  that  of  an  appa¬ 
rition — he  appeared  at  the  home  of  relatives,  bearded  and 
grave,  riding  solemnly  upon  a  donkey.  And  this  striking 
entry  was  in  consonance  with  the  conduct  which  followed. 
In  the  twenty  years  which  had  passed  since  his  friends  had 
seen  him,  he  had  altered  almost  beyond  recognition;  his 
speech  was  become  cynical  and  abrupt,  his  manner  eccentric. 
And  the  hapless  Beddoeses  of  Cheney  Longville  whither  he 
arrived,  donkey  astride,  soon  found  him  a  troublesome 
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guest.  His  intolerance  was  as  extreme  on  the  radical  side  as 
that  of  the  most  rabid  of  his  enemies  the  Tories,  and,  coupled 
with  his  roughness  and  eccentricity  in  troublemaking,  was 
the  fact  that  he  was  drinking  heavily.49  The  personal  loy¬ 
alty  of  his  hosts,  however,  seems  to  have  stood  the  strain 
finely.  He  had  planned  to  remain  in  England  only  six 
weeks,  but  remained  for  ten  months,  six  of  which,  com¬ 
plaining  of  neuralgia,  he  spent  shut  up  in  a  bedroom  foggy 
with  tobacco  smoke  at  Cheney  Longville,  admitting  no  vis¬ 
itor,  and  reading. 

Dislodged  from  his  smoky  den,  Beddoes  paid  a  round  of 
visits  to  relatives  and  old  friends,  trying  rather  pathetically 
to  pick  up  the  threads  of  a  life  dead  now  beyond  recall,  and 
came  ultimately  to  visit  the  Kelsalls.  There  is  something 
rather  fine  and  rather  tragic  in  the  hope  which  accompanied 
this  visit — the  hope  “to  make  pleasant  new  acquaintance 
among  the  to  me  unknown  new  generation  of  Kelsalls:  and 
may  they  flutter  and  sing  in  those  sunny  places  of  the  green 
wood  of  life  from  which  our  shadows  have  passed  away”.60 
Kelsall  too  found  him  changed.  “The  seriousness  of  his 
aspect  and  manner  had  increased;  it  had  deepened  almost 
into  sadness:  as  if  there  existed  but  few  objects  of  sufficient 
interest  to  draw  his  mind  outward  ...  he  professed  an  en¬ 
tire  alienation  from  poetry,  particularly  his  own,  to  which 
he  would  not  bear  an  allusion.  .  .  .  Scientific  researches, 
far  and  wide  in  the  fields  of  natural  philosophy,  and  psycho¬ 
logical  speculations,  connected  with  them  or  self-prompted, 
into  the  profundities  within  him  and  around,  appeared  alone 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  thoughts”.61 
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A  portrait  painted  soon  after  this  (by  Tohler  of  Zurich 
“somewhere  about  1847”)  gives  a  good  picture  of  the  Bed- 
does  of  this  period  and  bears  out  Kelsall’s  description  ad¬ 
mirably.  The  whereabouts  of  the  actual  portrait  is  un¬ 
known,  but  a  photograph  of  it,  with  an  inscription  from 
Miss  King  to  William  Minton  Beddoes  (his  loyal  host  of 
Cheney  Longville),  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Thomas 
P.  Beddoes.52  It  shows  a  very  different  Beddoes  from  the 
young  man  of  the  portrait  by  Branwhite.  The  alertness  and, 
with  it,  the  suggestion  of  cocksureness  is  gone.  The  face  is 
a  little  heavier,  but  it  has  gained  a  genuine  dignity.  Though 
bold  brows  are  still  there,  the  staring  eyes  of  the  youth  have 
sunk:  they  are  deep  and  very  fine  now.  The  mouth  is  still 
a  little  large  but  it  is  less  flat  and  harsh.  One  must  cast  a 
balance  between  the  vision  of  two  portrait  painters,  and,  of 
the  two,  Tohler ’s  work  suggests  a  surer  artistic  hand.  It  is 
not  because  he  has  been  more  favourable  to  Beddoes  that  his 
work  seems  surer,  but  because  his  portrait  shows  at  once 
more  simplicity  and  more  life.  And  it  is  Tohler  who  has 
painted  a  man  of  dignity,  and  fine  deep  eyes,  and  melan¬ 
choly,  at  the  period  Kelsall’s  description  of  him  accords  so 
well. 

With  Kelsall  Beddoes  remained  for  some  time,  and  the 
renewed  association  cheered  him  greatly.  He  went  up  to 
London  in  appreciably  better  spirits.  There  the  Proctors 
equally  found  him  an  extraordinary  being.  An  invitation 
was  powerless  to  attract  him,  and  especially  he  would  not 
come  near  them  if  he  feared  to  meet  a  stranger,  but  he  was 
likely  to  appear  uninvited  at  odd  moments.  And  one  story 
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of  his  London  life  which  Mrs.  Proctor  told  Sir  Edmund 
Gosse  has  now  become  classic — the  story  of  that  occasion 
when  Beddoes  failed  a  dinner  engagement  with  them,  and 
was  afterwards  discovered  at  Drury  Lane — in  the  hands  of 
the  police.  He  had  dined  somewhat  too  well  alone,  and 
attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  theatre  with  a  five  pound  note 
for  torch.  Mrs.  Proctor  also  commented  upon  Beddoes’ 
eccentricity,  which  approached  the  appearance  of  insanity, 
but  she  loyally  ascribed  it  to  a  fancy  unchecked  by  restraint, 
and  to  the  rebound  of  spirits  after  fits  of  despondency. 

Beddoes’  enemies  are  less  charitable  toward  his  behaviour 
at  this  time.  Borrowing  a  phrase  from  Isopel  Berners  of 
Lavengro,  one  of  them  called  him  “at  the  root  mad,”  point¬ 
ing  out  that  in  the  sane  mind  every  idea  develops  freely;  in 
those  at  the  root  mad  there  is  one  dominant  idea  around 
which  all  other  thoughts  revolve  helplessly  as  planets  cir¬ 
cling  the  sun:  the  dominant  idea  in  Beddoes  being  the  “om¬ 
nipotent  malignity”  of  death.  This  reviewer  had  on  one 
occasion  challenged  Mrs.  Proctor  “whether  she  could,  as  an 
honest  woman,  deny  the  claim  of  Beddoes  to  the  kingship 
of  the  sane  insane.  She  made  no  attempt  to  deny  it”  53 — 
which  indicates  that  behind  her  loyalty  there  was  consider¬ 
able  doubt  and  alarm  about  her  strange  friend. 

VII 

Last  Months  Abroad 

In  June,  1847,  Beddoes  returned  to  Frankfurt  where  he 
lived  until  the  spring  of  1848  with  a  baker  named  Degen, 
then  nineteen  years  old — “a  nice-looking  young  man  dressed 
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in  a  blue  blouse,  fine  in  expression,  and  of  a  natural  dignity 
of  manner,”  as  Zoe  King,  who  saw  him  some  years  later, 
described  him.64  It  was  while  he  was  in  Frankfurt  that  Bed- 
does  became  poisoned  by  the  virus  from  a  dead  body  he  was 
dissecting,  some  of  which  entered  a  slight  cut  in  the  oper¬ 
ator’s  hand,  with  serious  result.  The  immediate  effect  was 
overcome,  but  Beddoes  spent  six  months  of  utter  despon¬ 
dency,  seeing  no  one  but  Degen,  and  complaining  that  he 
had  been  deserted  by  his  liberal  German  friends.  Kelsall, 
unaware  of  the  real  circumstances  of  his  death,  gave  this 
virus  poisoning  as  the  fundamental  cause  and  there  is  no 
way  of  ascertaining  how  far  it  was  indirectly  responsible. 

Meanwhile  Beddoes  had  cut  himself  off  from  all  com¬ 
pany  except  Degen,  whom  he  taught  English  and  persuaded 
to  become  an  actor.  In  May,  1848,  the  two  left  Frankfurt 
and  wandered  through  Germany  and  Switzerland  for  some 
six  weeks,  a  period  in  which  Beddoes  seems  once  more  to 
have  been  tolerably  happy.  In  his  enthusiasm  for  Degen 
he  went  so  far,  says  Gosse,  as  to  charter  the  theatre  at  Zurich 
so  that  the  boy  might  appear  in  the  ringing  part  of  Hotspur. 

At  Basle,  however,  in  July,  the  two  became  separated, 
perhaps  because  of  Beddoes’  difficult  and  tempestuous  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  latter  in  a  state  of  pitiful  dejection  took  a  room 
at  the  Cicogne  Hotel.  “II  etait  miserable, — il  a  voula  se 
tuer”,  as  a  waiter  reported  later  in  somewhat  curious  French 
to  Zoe  King.  And  early  the  next  morning — one  may  con¬ 
jecture  after  a  sleepless  night — he  opened,  with  his  razor, 
an  artery  in  the  leg.  He  was  removed  to  the  city  hospital, 
being  admitted  on  the  morning  of  July  18,  and  placed  in  a 
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sunny  private  room  overlooking  a  pleasant  garden.  There 
he  was  attended  by  Dr.  Frey,  his  friend  of  many  years  be¬ 
fore,  and  by  Dr.  Ecklin,  during  an  illness  which  became 
prolonged  through  months. 

The  wound  did  not  heal  well,  possibly  because  his  sys¬ 
tem  had  never  fully  recovered  from  the  poison  injected  into 
it  at  Frankfurt  nearly  a  year  previous,  possibly  because  Bed- 
does  himself,  as  Gosse  says,  stealthily  tore  off  the  bandages. 
Gosse’s  statement  is  presumably  based  on  evidence  in  the 
vanished  “Browning  Box”,  but  what  this  evidence  was  in 
the  first  place  he  does  not  state.  To  tear  off  bandages  seems 
so  crude  a  method  for  a  man  of  Beddoes’  particular  training 
to  employ  that  the  charge  may  be  somewhat  discounted,  in 
default  of  definite  evidence.  Gangrene,  however,  did  set 
in,  favoured  by  the  poet’s  weakened  condition,  and  an  am¬ 
putation  became  imperative. 

Beddoes  meanwhile  had  made  his  will,  which  was  wit¬ 
nessed  by  Dr.  Frey  and  Dr.  Ecklin  August  15,  1848.  To 
Revell  Phillips  he  left  ^1000  “as  an  inadequate  return  for 
the  many  friendly  services  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  him.” 
It  was  to  Revell  Phillips  later  he  wrote,  scribbling  his  last 
dying  injunctions,  “You  are  a  good  and  noble  man  and  your 
children  must  look  sharp  to  be  like  you.”  Besides  the  con¬ 
siderable  sum  left  to  Phillips,  the  will  provided  for  smaller 
bequests  to  his  sister,  to  Zoe  and  Emmeline  King,  and  to  the 
hospital,  totalling,  with  the  bequest  to  Phillips,  some  ^1750. 
Dr.  Frey  was  to  have  his  instruments  and  library,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  estate,  presumably  the  bulk  of  it,  was  left 
to  his  brother.  The  document85  was  brief  and  to  the  point: 
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perfectly  clear  and  perfectly  sane,  with  no  evidence  of  an 
unbalanced  mind  to  be  discovered  in  it. 

The  amputation  was  performed  early  in  October  as  the 
hospital  records  show,  not  in  early  September  as  previous 
editors  have  been  deceived  into  believing.  Beddoes  after¬ 
wards  seems  to  have  been  cheerful  enough.  He  was  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  to  allay  suspicion,  and  on  October  9,  appar¬ 
ently  as  soon  after  the  operation  as  he  was  able,  he  wrote  his 
sister  giving  an  elaborate  and  entirely  fictitious  account  of 
what  had  happened.  A  fall  from  a  horse,  in  which  his  left 
leg  had  been  badly  shattered,  he  describes  as  the  original 
cause  of  his  trouble,  and  the  amputation  he  declares  took 
place  a  “month  ago”.  Obviously  he  did  not  wish  his  sister 
to  come  to  his  bedside,  and,  the  farther  along  he  could  de¬ 
scribe  his  convalescence,  the  less  likely  she  would  be  to  insist. 

This  story  was  accepted  in  England  without  question,  and 
is,  indeed,  the  version  Kelsall  gives  in  his  Memoir.  But 
after  trips  to  Basle  some  years  later,  both  Zoe  King  and  Kel¬ 
sall  became  convinced  of  the  suicidal  attempt,  and  Kelsall 
turned  over  the  evidence  to  Browning,  enjoining  secrecy 
only  so  long  as  Zoe  King  lived.  It  was  after  her  death  that 
Gosse  published  his  account. 

The  Beddoes  family,  however,  have  never  accepted  the 
case  as  proved.  The  present  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Beddoes  tells  me 
that  the  family  tradition  is  substantially  that  of  the  Memoir, 
with  the  added  detail  that  the  accident  occurred  while  the 
poet  was  making  such  haste  as  he  could  out  of  Germany  for 
political  reasons.  To  any  one  aware  of  Beddoes’  political 
habits,  that  is  at  least  plausible. 
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There  are,  however,  hospital  records  which  bear  on  the 
case.  The  “Eintrittsregister”  records  Beddoes’  admission  to 
the  hospital  July  18  in  the  following  terms: 

Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes  of  Bristol,  English  gentleman,  Rentier,  42 
years  old,  resident  here  in  the  Hotel  Cicogne,  where  he  opened  upon 
himself  an  artery  of  the  thigh,  for  charges  to  be  determined  and  with 
a  deposit  of  100  florins.56 

The  “Chirurgischer  Jahresbericht”  of  1848  records  suc¬ 
cinctly: 

Operation  in  October:  Thomas  Beddoes  after  cutting  of  the  Arteria 
cruralis.  Gangrene ;  amputatio  cruris. 

This  is  definite,  and  so  far  the  case  is  clear,  that  Beddoes’ 
presence  in  the  hospital  was  due  to  a  self-inflicted  wound. 
Copies  of  these  records,  supplied  by  the  director  of  the  hos¬ 
pital,  are  in  a  letter,  dated  1907,  now  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Osleriana.  There  is  another  entry  in  the  “Chirurgischer 
Jahresbericht”  for  the  year  following  (1849)  which,  how¬ 
ever,  runs  flatly  contrary  to  Gosse’s  account  of  the  immedi¬ 
ate  circumstances  of  Beddoes’  actual  death.  Under  deaths  is 
the  brief  entry: 

On  Jan.  26,  1849,  Th.  L.  Beddoes  Died  of  Apoplexy. 

Beddoes  had  seemed  to  be  convalescing  happily.  Degen 
was  near  him  again  and  his  bed  was  strewn  with  books. 
But,  according  to  Gosse,  the  poet,  who  was  able  to  leave  his 
room  twice  in  December,  took  the  opportunity  the  first  time 
he  went  into  the  town  to  purchase  a  peculiar  and  deadly 
poison  called  curari.  That  evening  Dr.  Ecklin  was  sum¬ 
moned  hurriedly,  to  find  the  poet  already  unconscious,  with 
a  farewell  letter  lying  on  his  bosom.  That  night  at  ten 
o’clock  he  was  dead. 
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This  is  circumstantial  and  dramatic  but  the  hospital  rec¬ 
ords  are  explicit.  Apoplectic  patients,  moreover,  do  not  die 
with  folded  letters  of  farewell  upon  their  bosoms,  and  had 
the  circumstances  been  those  that  Gosse  relates,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  the  original  hospital  entry  could  ever  have  been 
made.  Furthermore,  Gosse’s  version  of  curari  poisoning, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  from  his  introduction,  is 
based  only  on  the  “opinion”  of  a  physician  faced  with  a  set 
of  symptoms  “otherwise  wholly  unaccountable”.  That  is 
good  evidence,  but  it  is  not  final  by  any  means,  especially  as 
the  opinion  was  expressed  some  years  later,  and  as  the  au¬ 
thorities  at  the  time,  presumably  on  information  supplied 
by  that  same  physician,  made  a  different  entry. 

There  exist  two  contemporary  letters,  not  hitherto  print¬ 
ed,  which  give  perhaps  the  fullest  and  truest  account  of  Bed- 
does’  last  days. 

Temple 

February  14th,  1849 

My  dear  Sir,  [William  Minton  Beddoes  of  Cheney  Longville] 

I  had  a  letter  dated  Basle  from  Captain  Beddoes  [the  poet’s  brother] 
this  morning.  It  informs  me  that  he  had  been  some  hours  with  Dr. 
Frey,  that  the  Dr.  gave  but  a  melancholy  account  of  poor  Tom’s  last 
days,  that  he  had  been  in  no  danger  until  apoplexy  seized  him,  but 
had  been  ill  some  days  previously,  that  he  passed  his  time  in  reading, 
seeing  no  one  but  his  medical  friends,  with  the  exception  of  the 
clergyman  who  visited  him  regularly  once  a  week — sometimes  oftener 
— that  he  had  walked  but  twice  since  the  amputation — once  in  his 
room  and  afterwards  in  the  corridor.  He  disliked  being  seen,  but 
looked  forward  to  coming  amongst  us  again  in  England,  there  to 
remain. 

Believe  me, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Revell  Phillips 
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My  dear  William,  [Minton  Beddoes] 

It  is  a  sad  occasion  that  brings  me  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
you.  Our  good  Thomas  is  no  more  he  died  here  in  my  presence  the 
26  of  January  in  his  particular  room  in  our  hospital  at  Basel  where  he 
was  retained  from  the  month  of  Juillet  till  now  by  his  unlucky  illness. 

I  think  you  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
that  forced  him  to  stay  here.  A  wound  on  his  left  leg  producing 
gangrene  of  the  foot  made  necessary  the  amputation  of  the  leg 
under  the  knee.  At  that  time  I  was  forced  to  be  for  four  weeks 
in  Paris  with  a  parent  for  consultation. 

At  my  return  I  found  Thomas  quite  well  appetite  very  good  his 
leg  going  rapid  to  guerison.  Since  that  time  a  fever  lenta  began 
to  undermine  his  forces  he  lost  his  appetite.  In  the  stump  increas¬ 
ing  dolours  producing  at  last  a  few  particles  of  neurotic  bone.  Not¬ 
withstanding  I  hope  to  see  him  go  to  England  I  had  promised  to 
accompany  him  to  Frankfort  or  farther  if  possible  and  thought  the 
depart  would  be  possible  in  the  Mars. 

The  25  he  sent  me  back  some  books  I  had  lent  him,  by  his  at¬ 
tendant,  who  took  back  others,  when  an  hour  after  that  man  went 
to  tell  me  of  alarming  symptoms  of  his  master.  I  found  delirium 
beginning,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Phillips  and  spoke  of  his  end. 
I  and  his  surgeon  and  physician  whom  he  had  selected  himself  made 
all  possible.  An  attack  of  apoplexy  made  an  end  he  died  without 
dolours.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Phillips  yesterday,  as  his  correspon¬ 
dent  in  french,  not  venturing  to  submit  him  an  English  that  would 
no  more  be  amended  by  poor  Thomas. 

For  you  I  hope  you  are  kind  enough  to  receive  it  as  it  is  written 
in  a  little  hurry.  His  funeral  will  be  tomorrow  morning.  I  have 
made  my  possible  to  make  it  also  as  would  be  wished  by  his  family. 
I  hope  to  see  you  and  him  togetaer  one  day  in  England  we  used 
to  speak  about  the  meeting.  The  Lord  has  decided  otherwise  I 
think  for  the  best. 

I  should  like  an  answer  from  you,  much  more  to  see  you  in 
Switzerland  or  in  England.  If  not  possible  to  be  affected  in  short 
time,  perhaps  the  time  will  come  one  day. 

Yours  truly  affectioned, 

Dr.  A.  Frey  at  Basel. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  honesty  of  such  letters — 
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private  letters  to  people  who  had  a  right  to  know  the  truth 
— and  their  explicitness,  supported  by  the  hospital  entry,  is 
in  their  favour.  One  must,  in  the  face  of  such  evidence, 
allow  Beddoes  the  sorry  comfort  of  a  natural  death,  after  his 
having  failed  to  accomplish  an  unnatural  one.  He  died  that 
night,  January  26,  1849,  and  three  days  later  was  buried  in 
the  common  vault  of  the  hospital,  just  outside  the  St.  Jo- 
hanntor.  In  May  Dr.  Frey,  acting  for  his  friends  in  Eng¬ 
land,  had  the  body  removed  to  another  grave,  and  Kelsall 
made  arrangements  for  a  monument.  Either  it  was  never 
erected,  or  it  has  been  destroyed,  and  even  all  trace  of  the 
grave  has  been  lost. 

It  is  easy  to  condemn  Beddoes;  it  is  easy  to  say  that  he 
was  mad — but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  justify  either  attitude. 
Oppressed  by  the  conflict  within  his  nature  which  kept  him 
perpetually  hungry  for  something,  lonely  in  a  foreign  land, 
his  heritage  on  Parnassus  deliberately  foregone,  and  all  that 
he  stood  for  in  politics  crashed  down  in  defeat — it  seems 
kindlier  to  see  in  that  frustrated  suicidal  attempt  but  the  last 
fruit  of  that  atmosphere  of  rational  eccentricity  in  which  he 
had  been  raised,  one  more  evidence  of  ruthless  ability  to  act 
upon  the  conclusions  of  reason.  Beddoes  made  mistakes 
but  he  never  made  them  blindly.  The  end  was  taken  out 
of  his  hands,  and  he  did  not  die  a  suicide. 

Sanity,  as  everyone  is  aware  who  has  ever  heard  that 
phrase  “expert  testimony”,  is  a  thorny  question  to  settle. 
And  in  this  case  the  evidence  is  not  only  fragmentary,  but  a 
century  old.  To  call  Beddoes  “insane”,  until  someone  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  defining  the  term,  is  thoroughly  misleading.  No 
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one  denies  either  his  eccentricity  or  his  melancholia.  But 
that  he  was  a  man  in  any  way  unfitted  for  the  normal  rou¬ 
tine  of  life  there  is  no  sign.  Rather  the  opposite,  for  his 
letters  show  throughout  both  balance  and  a  caustic  shrewd¬ 
ness.  This  is  a  rough  and  ready  test,  but  it  is  not  a  bad  one, 
and  it  may  be  supplemented  by  asking  what  attitude  his 
closest  contemporaries  took  toward  him.  The  legend  of  in¬ 
sanity  dates  obviously  from  his  visit  to  England  in  1846,  but 
on  this  occasion  the  most  spectacular  of  his  acts,  the  attempt 
to  burn  Drury  Lane,  is  traceable  to  nothing  more  abstruse 
than  an  overly  good  dinner.  His  “rebounds”  of  his  spirits 
after  fits  of  depression  did,  indeed,  startle  his  friends,  but 
that  he  was  fundamentally  unbalanced  they  could  not  have 
believed.  Mrs.  Proctor  readily  invited  him  to  dinner,  and 
he  was  a  welcome  guest  in  the  household  of  the  Kelsalls 
where  there  were  children. 

Melancholia,  however,  may  be  a  psychopathic  condition, 
and  that  Beddoes  did  not  have  an  “average”  mind  is  clear. 
To  understand  the  root  and  expression  of  his  melancholy, 
however,  is  more  important  than  to  classify  under  the  broad 
and  undefined  term  of  “sanity”  or  “insanity”.  Beddoes  suf¬ 
fered  from  what  might  be  called  spiritual  paralysis.  A  se¬ 
verely  rational  mind  in  the  early  days  of  arrogant  scientific 
materialism  crippled  an  instinctive  romanticism.  The  mor¬ 
bidness  and  distortion  of  Death’s  ]est-Boo\  was  the  result, 
and  his  own  bitterness  of  mind,  his  own  sense  of  futility 
flared  out  symbolically  in  the  Isbrand  who  mocks  at  all  hu¬ 
man  accomplishment.  Beyond  this  it  is  not  safe  to  go  in 
the  measuring  of  his  abnormality. 
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Death’s  Jest-Book, or  the 
Fool’s  Tragedy 

i 

A  Study  in  Intensities 

IT  is  in  Death's  ]est-Boo\  that  Beddoes’  spectacular  and 
morbid  genius  comes  to  its  final  flowering;  and  it  is 
upon  this  play,  together  with  a  handful  of  scattered 
lyrics,  that  his  fame  must  rest — that  tentative  fame  a 
self-assured  and  normal  world  concedes  to  an  explorer  of 
the  uncharted  and  a  companion  of  spectres.  For  the  Fool’s 
Tragedy  is  something  that  comes  from  the  fringes,  at  least, 
of  delirium  and  despair.  Skeletal  figures,  painted  on  the 
wall  of  a  ruined  church,  step  down  to  feast  and  dance  a 
gavotte;  the  corrupted  flesh  of  a  dead  knight  grows  firm 
again  and  rises  to  haunt  his  murderer; — and  such  move  on 
Beddoes’  stage  with  the  assurance  of  the  living.  Skeletons 
pantomime  life.  A  lover,  dying  beneath  his  mistress’s  win¬ 
dow,  writhes  to  the  tune  of  her  bridal  serenade.  A  duke 
murders  the  devoted  friend  who  has  saved  him  from  cap¬ 
tivity,  and  the  spectre  of  that  friend  returns  to  haunt  him. 

.  .  .  The  days  come 

When  scarce  a  lover,  for  his  maiden’s  hair. 

Can  pluck  a  stalk  whose  rose  draws  not  its  hue 
Out  of  a  hate-killed  heart.  Nature’s  polluted, 

There’s  man  in  every  secret  corner  of  her, 
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Doing  damned  wicked  deeds.  Thou  art  old,  world, 

A  hoary  atheistic  murderous  star; 

I  wish  that  thou  would’st  die,  or  could’st  be  slain.1 

And  through  all  this  Isbrand — a  court  fool  whose  one  love 
is  hate — sings  wild  songs  and  shakes  his  cap  and  bells,  the 
music  of  which  is  in  tune  with  the  castanets  of  death  and  the 
laughter  of  devils. 

It  is  of  such  lurid  stuff  that  Death’s  Jest-Boo\  is  made. 
And  through  it  all  there  is  an  incandescence  of  fierce  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  daring  metaphors  blaze  with  the  sparkle  of 
black  stars  before  the  bright  glow  of  hell.  In  the  orderly 
sequence  of  the  history  of  literature  the  play  has  no  place;  it 
belongs  to  no  school  and  no  period.  Written  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  its  language  has,  by  right  divine  and  not  arti¬ 
fice,  the  fine  unexpectedness  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  verve  of  such  robust  and  healthy  times,  it  is  sat¬ 
urated  with  the  grotesque  and  pessimistic  diabolism  of  the 
Germany  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoffman.  From  its  debris  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Freud  might  quarry  unmentionable  images.  And, 
combining  such  elements,  it  was  written  by  an  Englishman 
who  died  in  the  reign  of  Victoria.  It  is  unique. 

But  also,  as  a  play,  it  has  certain  clearly  marked  limita¬ 
tions.  Its  brilliance  is  akin  to  that  of  a  diamond  crushed 
under  a  pile-driver — scattered,  chaotic,  begrimed,  but  still 
there  and  sparkling.  Yet,  despite  all  the  diamond  dust  that 
is  in  it,  the  play  suffers  from  an  excess  of  plain  plaster.  It 
is  patched  and  built,  and  the  final  edifice  is  a  rickety  one. 
Tediums  encroach  upon  intensities,  a  growth  of  rhetoric 
chokes  the  poetic,  the  plot  often  eddies  rather  than  flows; 
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beside  men  firm  of  intent  are  others  merely  gesticulatory, 
and  women  who  do  nothing  but  simper.  So  that  in  the  last 
analysis,  Beddoes,  who  in  individual  scenes  may  take  rank 
with  Webster  as  a  master  of  sombre  intensities,  has  written 
a  play  which  is  chaotic  and  ineffectual. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  very  coherent  account  of  a 
play  whose  action  is  so  full  of  cross  purposes.  In  the  main 
it  centers  about  the  plots  of  the  vengeful  jester,  Isbrand, 
against  his  duke.  The  duke,  at  the  opening  of  the  play,  is 
a  fugitive  in  North  Africa  where  he  has  been  defeated— 
Isbrand  begins  by  trying  to  prevent  the  departure  of  a  rescue 
expedition.  He  fails,  and  the  action  shifts  to  Africa.  The 
duke  is  saved  but  he  kills  Wolfram,  his  rescuer,  in  a  quarrel 
over  a  woman.  With  the  action  shifted  back  to  Silesia,  this 
murder  furnishes  Isbrand  with  a  pattern  for  his  revenge — 
not  only  does  he  conspire  for  the  political  overthrow  of  the 
duke,  but  also  he  goads  the  two  sons  of  the  duke  into  quar¬ 
relling  over  a  woman  as  the  duke  had  quarrelled  with  Wol¬ 
fram — with  the  murder  of  one  brother  by  another  as  the 
conclusion.  The  action  is  further  complicated  by  the  spectre 
of  Wolfram,  called  back  to  earth  unwittingly  by  the  very 
man  who  had  killed  him. 

The  action,  however,  is  erratic  and  confused,  and  in  the 
end  such  greatness  as  the  play  may  have  rests  mainly  upon 
two  scenes  and  its  wild  fool.  There  have  been  plays  enough 
of  revenge  and  horror.  Beddoes,  however,  brings  into  this 
alien  atmosphere  a  tart  cynicism  and  a  dash  of  metaphy¬ 
sics,  so  that  the  conventional  murder  play  keeps  slanting 
off  in  unexpected  directions.  The  result  is  vivid.  To  give  one 
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example:  there  is  in  the  third  act  a  conspiracy  scene.  The 
conspirators  meet  by  moonlight  under  the  ruins  of  a  spa¬ 
cious  gothic  cathedral.  Near  them  is  the  sepulchre  of  the 
dukes.  This  is  impressive  only  in  the  usual  melodramatic 
fashion.  But  Isbrand’s  imagination  has  deepened  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  it,  for  he  has  rifled  the  tomb  of  Melveric’s  wife, 
and  put  in  the  place  of  her  body,  the  body  of  the  murdered 
Wolfram, — this  that  in  due  time: 

Melveric  the  dead  shall  dream  of  heaven 
Embracing  his  damnation.  There’s  revenge.2 

And  revenge  it  is,  of  a  more  terrible  sort  than  one  expects 
to  find  amid  such  melodrama;  and  it  is  with  a  wry  satisfac¬ 
tion  Isbrand  chooses  to  hold  his  meetings  near. 

So  far  the  pattern  is  conventional  enough,  but,  with  their 
work  done,  the  conspirators  instead  of  slinking  off,  remain 
to  carouse  and  jest.  Jets  of  merriment  flare  out  against  the 
grim  background.  Isbrand,  at  once  jubilant  and  ferocious, 
is  at  his  best — his  nerves  stung  to  an  intensity  by  the  setting, 
and  their  purpose.  In  the  end  he  contributes  a  song,  a  song 
that  he  had  composed  one  night,  “while  picking  poisons  to 
make  the  rats  a  salad.” 

Squats  on  a  toad-stool  under  a  tree 
A  bodiless  child  full  of  life  in  the  gloom, 

Crying  with  frog  voice,  What  shall  I  be? 

Poor  unborn  ghost,  for  my  mother  killed  me 
Scarcely  alive  in  her  wicked  womb. 

What  shall  I  be?  shall  I  creep  to  the  egg 
That’s  cracking  asunder  yonder  by  Nile, 

And  with  eighteen  toes. 

And  a  snuff-taking  nose, 

Make  an  Egyptian  crocodile? 
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Sing,  ‘Catch  a  mummy  by  the  leg 

And  crunch  him  with  an  upper  jaw, 

Wagging  tail  and  clenching  claw; 

Take  a  bill-full  from  my  craw, 

Neighbor  raven,  caw  O  caw, 

Grunt,  my  crocky,  pretty  maw! 

And  give  a  paw’.3 

So  opens  the  song.  Bizarre,  startling,  perhaps  revolting — 
in  any  case  it  is  conduct  most  improper  in  a  conspirator. 
And  the  scene  is  not  yet  ended.  The  duke,  who  has  joined 
the  conspirators  in  disguise,  remains  behind  by  the  tomb  of 
his  wife.  He  tries  by  magic  to  recall  her;  there  is  a  commo¬ 
tion  in  the  tomb  and  out  pops — Mandrake,  a  smart-aleck 
and  rather  crack-brained  clown  who,  early  in  the  play,  had 
turned  journeyman  magician  and  set  off  to  the  Nile  to  learn 
wisdom. 

Excuse  me:  (remarks  Mandrake,  quite  unabashed  by  the  unusual 
situation)  as  you  have  thought  proper  to  call  me  to  the  living,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  remaining  alive.  If  you  want  to  speak  to  another 
ghost,  of  longer  standing,  look  into  the  old  lumber-room  of  a  vault 
again:  someone  seems  to  be  putting  himself  together  there.  Good¬ 
night,  gentlemen,  for  I  must  travel  to  Egypt  once  more.4 

It  is  only  after  this  that  the  Spectre  of  Wolfram,  grim  and 
unhurried,  emerges  from  the  tomb  of  the  wife. 

Such  is  the  flavour  of  Beddoes  at  his  best,  or  worst.  The 
power  of  the  abnormal  is  there,  and  not  an  abnormal  which 
is  lurking  and  sly,  but  one  which  is  robust  and  powerful, 
which  occupies  the  foreground  rather  than  lurks  in  the 
shadows  of  his  mind.  But  there  is  also  the  sting  of  an  as¬ 
tringent  and  cynical  mind  behind  it.  The  familiar  para- 
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phernalia  of  death  Beddoes  uses,  but  in  a  fashion  peculiar 
to  himself.  The  trappings  and  terror  of  death,  ruined 
churches,  sepulchres,  and  ghosts  have  been  often  enough 
employed  for  the  sake  of  the  emotional  pressure  they  put 
upon  the  living.  It  is  only  in  Beddoes  that  the  dead  become 
the  living,  only  in  Beddoes  that  a  scene  of  sombre  associ¬ 
ation  is  used,  not  to  depress,  but  to  bring  out  the  reckless  and 
distorted  gaiety  of  a  principal  character. 

The  second  conspiracy  scene,  that  of  the  fifth  act,  is  sim¬ 
ilar  in  tone.  This  scene  opens  upon  the  churchyard  empty. 
Upon  the  ruined  walls  of  the  church  is  painted  a  Dance  of 
Death  and  the  figures  of  it,  made  crazy  by  the  midnight 
moon,  step  down  from  the  walls  to  mimic  life,  dancing  and 
feasting,  while  they  sing  that  “Death’s  a  droll  fellow”.  As 
the  conspirators  enter,  they  slip  back  to  their  places,  and  the 
conspirators  repeat  their  previous  carousal.  This  time,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  the  Spectre  of  Wolfram  who  contributes  the  most 
applauded  drinking  song.  Full-throated  he  sings  among 
the  echoing  tombstones: 

Old  Adam,  the  carrion  crow, 

The  old  crow  of  Cairo; 

He  sat  in  the  shower,  and  let  it  flow 
Under  his  tail  and  over  his  crest; 

And  through  every  feather 
Leaked  the  wet  weather; 

And  the  bough  swung  under  his  nest; 

For  his  beak  it  was  heavy  with  marrow. 

Is  that  the  wind  dying?  O  no; 

It’s  only  two  devils,  that  blow 
Through  a  murderer’s  bones,  to  and  fro, 

In  the  ghosts’  moonshine. 
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Ho!  Eve,  my  grey  carrion  wife, 

When  we  have  supped  on  kings’  marrow, 

Where  shall  we  drink  and  make  merry  our  life? 

Our  nest  it  is  Queen  Cleopatra’s  skull, 

’Tis  cloven  and  cracked, 

And  battered  and  hacked, 

But  with  tears  of  blue  eyes  it  is  full: 

Let  us  drink  then,  my  raven  of  Cairo. 

Is  that  the  wind  dying?  O  no; 

It’s  only  two  devils,  that  blow 
Through  a  murderer’s  bones,  to  and  fro, 

In  the  ghosts’  moonshine.6 

Such  is  the  temper  of  the  play.  In  the  end  Isbrand  falls, 
stabbed  and  jesting  still.  But  he  has  had  his  revenge.  Both 
sons  of  the  duke  are  dead,  and  the  Spectre  of  Wolfram  leads 
the  unfortunate  Melveric,  still  alive,  back  into  that  tomb 
from  which  the  spectre  had  risen. 

II 

Composition  of  the  Play 

The  play  is  a  strange  one,  and  unpredictable — melancholy 
in  the  diffusion  and  collapse  of  its  power.  And  not  the  least 
strange  thing  about  it  is  the  history  of  its  composition.  In 
this  history  in  fact,  and  in  the  changes  which  the  nature  of 
the  poet  underwent  in  the  long  period  of  its  composition, 
perhaps  lies  the  explanation  of  its  structural  weakness,  its 
tendency  to  an  overgrowth  of  rhetoric,  and  to  wandering 
into  bye-paths  of  action. 

The  tragedy,  like  so  much  of  Beddoes’  work,  began  with 
a  burst  of  enthusiasm  and  the  wreck  of  previous  undertak¬ 
es 
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ings.  There  were  the  scattered  bits  of  at  least  four  unfin¬ 
ished  dramas  about  him  when,  in  June,  1825,  he  flung  the 
best  of  them  aside  on  behalf  of  “a  very  gothic-styled  tragedy 
for  which  he  had  a  jewel  of  name — Death's  Jest-boo ^”.6 
And  in  Beddoes’  career  that  phrase  is  like  a  sponge  swept 
across  a  crowded  slate.  Facility  had  thus  far  been  one  of 
his  most  striking  attributes.  Kelsall  has  reported  the  speed 
and  lavishness  with  which  he  wrote  at  Southampton,  the 
overflow  and  abundance  of  his  imagination.  With  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Death’s  Jest-Boo\  into  his  mind,  and  with  the  mi¬ 
gration  to  Germany,  all  this  tropical  luxuriance  of  fancy 
vanishes.  He  began  the  play  at  twenty-two,  a  young  man 
brilliant  and  fecund  who  had  been  hailed  by  The  London 
Magazine  as  “a  scion  worthy  of  the  stock  from  which 
Shakespeare  and  Marlowe  sprang”;  twenty-four  years  later 
when  he  died,  desolate  and  an  exile,  the  play  was  still  being 
revised. 

It  was  with  assurance  enough  that  Beddoes  began,  for  in 
July,  1825,  he  wrote  back  from  Germany,  whither  he  had 
just  gone,  that  he  expected  to  return  to  England  “with  a 
rather  quaint  and  unintelligible  tragedy,  which  will  set  all 
critical  pens  nib  upwards,  a  la  fretful  porcupine.”  That  was 
the  first  intimation  his  friends  had  of  the  nature  of  the 
jewel-named  tragedy  he  had  embarked  upon;  their  next 
news  of  it  was  in  December  when  it  had  already  begun  to 
play  its  role  of  old  man  of  the  sea,  for  it  was  “a  horrible 
waste  of  time,  but  one  must  now  &  then  throw  away  the 
dregs  of  the  day.”  7  Yet  the  same  letter  makes  no  hint  of 
giving  over — it  may  be  progressing  tortoise-fashion  but  Bed- 
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does  is  aware  that  it  will  be  finished, — in  the  spring  or  sum¬ 
mer  he  hopes.  The  spring  finds  it  lying  like  a  snowball 
which  he  gives  “a  kick  every  now  &  then  out  of  mere  scorn 
and  ill-humour,”  but  it  has  surely  advanced,  and  will  soon 
come  like  an  “electric  shock  among  the  small  critics.”8  Oc¬ 
tober,  1826,  just  sixteen  months  after  Beddoes  struck  upon 
his  fantastically  brilliant  title,  Death’s  Jest-Boo\  is  complete, 
and  he  promises  to  send  a  copy  of  “my  unhappy  devil  of  a 
tragedy  which  is  done  and  done  for:  it’s  [sic]  limbs  being  as 
scattered  and  unconnected  as  those  of  the  old  gentleman 
whom  Medea  minced  &  boiled  young.”  9 

The  small  critics,  however,  were  safe  yet  from  the  threat¬ 
ened  electric  shock,  for  Beddoes  was  too  thoroughly  in  the 
toils  of  his  own  imagination  to  escape  it  so  easily.  Death’s 
]est-Boo\  was  spokesman  for  a  side  of  his  nature — the  artis¬ 
tic — he  had  been  trying  to  suppress  in  the  physician,  it  was 
spokesman,  too,  for  his  growing  sense  of  disillusion  and  fu¬ 
tility,  and,  as  such,  it  was  not  to  be  lightly  gotten  rid  of,  not 
to  be  despatched  out  of  his  life  with  a  postage  stamp.  Far 
from  sending  home  a  copy  of  his  “unhappy  devil  of  a  trag¬ 
edy”  he  was,  precisely  one  year  later,  still  at  work  on  it, 
cementing  into  it  various  dramatic  fragments,  including  por¬ 
tions  of  the  earlier  unfinished  play,  The  Last  Man ,  and  it 
was  not  until  February,  1829,  that  he  at  last  forwarded  to 
his  friends  in  England  a  copy  of  the  play  he  had  been  work¬ 
ing  on  intermittently  for  over  three  and  a  half  years. 

At  the  moment  his  scheme  seems  to  have  been  to  seek  the 
criticism  of  friends  in  England  and,  having  revised  accord¬ 
ingly,  to  publish.  The  manuscript  of  the  play,  to  judge 
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from  Beddoes’  end  of  the  correspondence,  called  forth  both 
enthusiasm  and  some  drastic  criticism.  The  good  of  the 
tragedy  was  too  fine  to  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  its  obvi¬ 
ous  weaknesses.  Bryan  Waller  Proctor,  in  a  letter  whose 
friendly  sanity  deeply  impressed  Beddoes,10  apparently  called 
for  nothing  less  than  the  rewriting  of  all  the  prose  scenes 
and  passages,  almost  all  the  first,  and  second,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  third  act,  not  to  mention  a  strengthening  of  the 
two  principal  scenes  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  act — “no  trifle” 
as  Beddoes  commented  in  some  dismay.  The  advice  was 
good  in  the  abstract— it  was  bad  for  one  of  Beddoes’  un¬ 
stable  nature.  He  resolved  to  revise  all  summer  and  pub¬ 
lish  in  the  autumn,  and  of  course  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  manuscript  is  difficult  to 
follow,  as  it  must  be  based  upon  his  correspondence  with 
Kelsall,  and  this  becomes  more  and  more  intermittent.  The 
net  result  of  his  resolve  to  spend  all  the  summer  of  1829 
upon  revision  was  precisely  nothing.  A  year  later,  [July, 
1830]  obviously  in  reply  to  proddings  from  across  the  chan¬ 
nel,  he  retorted  that  everything  about  the  play  annoyed  him 
and  that  he  had  utterly  neglected  it — a  statement  perhaps 
contradicted  by  his  own  account  of  having  previously  sent 
to  another  correspondent  some  alternative  lyrics.  Once  again 
in  a  rather  melancholy  fashion,  and  with  no  appetite  to  the 
task,  he  promised  to  rewrite  “this  last  unhappy  play” — and 
six  months  later  his  mind  is  still  upon  it.  Then  there  is  a 
gap  in  his  correspondence  with  Kelsall. 

After  six  years  of  silence,  broken  only  by  brief  notes  to 
Revell  Phillips,  suddenly  come  two  letters  in  March  and 
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May  of  1837  to  Kelsall.  In  contrast  to  the  rather  melancholy 
tone  with  which  he  had  left  off,  these  are  letters  of  verve  and 
good  spirits — a  fine  lyric  jostles  a  bouncing  bit  of  rabelais- 
ianism,  his  memory  runs  back  to  a  comic  incident  of  two 
years  before  and  he  is  all  agog — soon  he  will  have  ready  for 
the  press  a  volume  of  variegated  prose  and  poetry.  Also  the 
“stillborn,”  Death's  ]est-Boo\  is  to  be  included,  though  it 
is  of  course  to  be  again  revised. 

As  suddenly,  however,  as  the  publishing  project  had  flared 
up  it  vanished.  But  Beddoes  was  not  yet  done  with  Death's 
Jest-Boo\:  that  “unhappy  devil  of  a  tragedy,”  “old,”  “end¬ 
less,”  “stillborn,”  “wretched  fool’s  Tragedy”  as  he  variously 
called  it.  Begun  in  1825,  finished  in  the  rough  in  1826, 
cannibalistically  absorbing  The  Last  Man  in  1827,  completed 
again  and  sent  to  England  in  1829,  undergoing  revision  in 
1 83 1, 11  and  preparing  for  the  press  in  1837,  it  would  seem 
that  it  had  claimed  enough  of  Beddoes’  energy,  but  when, 
after  seven  years  of  silence,  he  writes  again  to  Kelsall  in 
1844  it  is  to  enclose  more  lyrics  for  that  “strange  conglom¬ 
erate.” 

So  much  of  the  history  of  the  play  is  definite,  and  I  think 
it  belies  the  common  assumption  that  Death’s  Jest-Boo\  be¬ 
longs  mainly  to  the  Gottingen  period.  Not  only  does  the 
play  reappear  persistently  in  his  correspondence  up  to  1844 
but  also  over  the  famous  three  texts  there  were  alterations 
and  additions  “freely  written”  12 — additions  whose  date  we 
can  only  guess.  And  the  texts  themselves  I  am  inclined  to 
assign  to  a  much  later  date  than  is  usual,  placing  the  third 
text  not  earlier  than  1837,  eight  years  after  he  had  left  Got- 
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tingen.13  Everything  points  to  the  play’s  having  been  of 
much  wider  significance  than  if  it  had  belonged  to  the  early 
period  alone.  It  apparently  writes  the  history  of  Beddoes’ 
emotional  state  over  a  period  longer  than  twenty  years,  a 
state  of  mind  indeed  whose  first  clear  symptoms  appeared 
in  the  translation  of  Schiller’s  Philosophical  Letters  and 
which  ended  in  an  attempted  suicide. 

Ill 

Personal  Significance:  The  Tragedy  of 
Sceptical  Despair 

Can  one  penetrate  to  any  of  the  springs  of  his  thought? 
Can  one  guess  at  the  reasons  for  the  fascination  Death’s  ]est- 
Boo\  exercised  upon  his  mind  ?  For  though  he  became  pro¬ 
gressively  less  and  less  occupied  with  poetry,  and  the  torren¬ 
tial  freshets  of  his  springtime  diminished  to  a  mere  trickle, 
they  never  altogether  ceased.  And  if  he  never  escaped  from 
the  poetry  which  was  in  him,  which  forced  him  to  write, 
neither  could  he  escape  from  Death’s  ]est-Boo\  which  was 
the  poetry  he  couldn’t  get  out  of  him,  couldn’t  complete. 
Beddoes,  the  brilliant  young  rationalist,  had  retreated  to  a 
monotonous  German  Elysium  of  golden  brown  pilsener,  in¬ 
numerable  pipes,  and  painstaking  anatomical  studies.  The 
history  of  his  life  thereupon  becomes  cloudy.  It  is  difficult 
to  trace  the  wonderings  of  his  body,  the  countries  in  which 
his  mind  wandered  may  only  be  guessed  at,  and  his  letters 
reveal  little — certainly  they  did  not  prepare  his  relatives  for 
that  man  who  reappeared  out  of  obscurity  riding  upon  a 
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donkey,  a  gloomy  philosopher  subject  to  fits  of  terrible  de¬ 
pression,  and  eccentric  to  the  verge  of  madness.  And  it  is 
in  this  long  period  of  obscure  transition  that  his  play  took 
shape. 

The  truth  is  that  Death’s  jest-Boo\  is  the  symbol  of  that 
emotional  ferment  and  disillusion  which  was  going  on  be¬ 
hind  the  placid  tobacco  smoke.  The  poetry  in  him  was  too 
strong  to  kill — medicine  might  bank  but  not  extinguish  the 
fire.  And  when  it  blazed  he  turned  inevitably  back  to  the 
one  play  which  had  been  haunting  him  so  long,  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  symbolic  account  of  the  forces  which  were 
undermining  his  own  intellect.  The  themes  he  abandoned 
had  been  picked  up  outside  of  himself — this  was  himself, 
and  so  in  perpetual  harmony  with  his  mood.  That  Beddoes 
was  mad  in  the  ordinary  dangerous  sense  of  the  word  I  do 
not  believe.  That  his  mind,  under  the  pressure  of  isolation 
and  certain  other  influences,  made  strange  voyages,  and  came 
at  last  into  that  twilight  country  where  the  genius  of  man¬ 
kind,  as  in  Diirer’s  print  of  Melancholia,  sits  desolate  among 
the  symbols  of  human  accomplishment,  I  do  believe.  And 
from  this  country  his  intellect  returned  contemptuous  of,  or 
rather,  indifferent  to  conventionalities — hence  his  eccentric¬ 
ity.  It  also  came  back  diseased  with  the  despair  which 
breeds  in  that  pestilential  twilight — hence  the  tone  of  his 
work. 

Beddoes  had  brought  to  the  cadavers  and  dissecting  rooms 
of  Germany  a  lonely  and  morbid  mind.  In  his  very  early 
manhood  his  tendency  toward  despondency  had  frightened 
him.  Now  he  found  himself — at  best  a  recluse  and  a  “non- 
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conductor  of  friendship”  14  in  the  perilous  isolation  of  a 
stranger  in  a  foreign  country.  But  he  had  also  at  first  a 
confident  rationality,  an  engrossed  absorption  in  meticu¬ 
lous  studies.  Very  early  (March,  1826)  he  writes  back  in  a 
doggerel  letter  the  first  clear  exposition  of  what  he  intends 
to  do  in  Death’s  ]est-Boo\ — and  it  is  the  “uncypressing”  of 
death  he  proposes.  All  the  secrets  of  the  dark  monarch  are 
to  be  exposed  until  he  becomes  the  “fool  o’  the  feast”  and  is 
sent  back  in  the  end  “an  unmasked  braggart  to  his  bank¬ 
rupt  den.” 

For  Death  is  more  “a  jest”  than  life:  you  see 

Contempt  grows  quick  from  familiarity. 

I  owe  this  wisdom  to  Anatomy.15 

That  derisive  familiarity  Beddoes  retained  to  the  end  in 
his  play,  but,  as  his  own  confident  rationality  began  to  go  to 
pieces,  death  became  powerfully  transformed.  In  the  end 
Beddoes  is  still  mocking,  but  it  is  a  wilder  mockery  as  its 
object  becomes  more  sinister.  And  death  ends  no  braggart. 

It  was  scarcely  more  than  a  year  after  this  doggerel  that 
Beddoes’  rationalism  began  to  fail  him.  The  flaw  of  his 
character  was  his  inability  to  harmonize  the  elements  in  his 
own  nature.  Incurable  romantic  and  immaterialist  that  he 
was  at  heart,  the  neatly-jointed  and  mechanical  world  which 
his  scientific  brain  presented  to  him  left  him  starved  and 
unsatisfied — he  could  add  nothing  to  it  simply  because  his 
precise  mind  would  accept  nothing  but  mathematical  proof 
of  that  for  which  there  exists  only  proof  spiritual.  By  con¬ 
sequence  his  world  collapsed  about  him.  A  conviction  of 
the  evil  absurdity  of  human  life  pressed  upon  him  heavily 
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and  yet  more  heavily.  The  dark  wings  of  futility  blackened 
the  air  about  him. 

Death’s  Jest-Boo\  is  a  mad  play  because  behind  it  there  is 
this  despairing  intellect.  What  is  of  consequence,  of  course, 
is  the  tone.  That  a  dramatic  character  speaks  for  his  cre¬ 
ator,  and  that  the  young  Shakespeare  woos  Ann  Hathaway 
with  Romeo,  is  an  illusion  so  silly  it  scarcely  deserves  com¬ 
ment.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  no  writer  can  escape  his 
own  mind — he  is  guiltless  of  words  and  actions,  but  the 
mood,  the  prevailing  impression  left  by  a  work  of  art,  is 
the  colour  it  takes  from  its  creator  and  reflects  him.  Years 
of  remaking  and  interpolation  sprouted  the  growths  which 
obscure  the  main  lines  of  Death’s  Jest-Boo\  but  reveal  its 
author’s  mind.  Years  of  brooding  fashioned  the  intensity 
of  certain  scenes  of  entangled  life  and  death.  And  Isbrand 
the  jester,  born  of  an  intellect  returned  from  the  land  of 
pestilential  twilight,  is  a  product  of  years.  He  is  the  recoil 
of  an  oppressed  mind  into  angry  laughter.  He  mocks.  His 
creator  despaired.16 

Dramatically,  Isbrand  with  his  colossal  hatred  is  the  most 
potent  force  for  coherence  in  this  strange  tragedy.  There  is 
much  seething  in  his  wild  brain,  but  he  knew  beyond  the 
possibility  of  self-deception  what  idea  was  his  master. 

A  sceptre  is  smooth  handling,  it  is  true, 

And  one  grows  fat  and  jolly  in  a  chair 
That  has  a  kingdom  crouching  under  it, 

With  one’s  name  on  its  collar,  like  a  dog, 

To  fetch  and  carry.  But  the  heart  I  have 
Is  a  strange  little  snake.  He  drinks  not  wine, 

When  he’d  be  drunk,  but  poison:  he  doth  fatten 
On  bitter  hate.17 
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Isbrand’s  hatred  is  by  implication,  universal:  there  is  no 
softening  influence  near  and  no  affection  in  him.  Liberty 
is  but  a  word  and  a  bait.  This  world  is  a  “sepulchral 
planet”,  and  his  jests  are  made  for  their  sting  rather  than 
their  laughter.  It  is  in  this  universal  negative  that  Isbrand 
finds  his  kinship  with  his  creator  who  had  written  of  the 
“absurdity  and  unsatisfactory  nature  of  human  life.”  His 
hatred  is  an  artistic,  a  positive  accretion — what  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  Beddoes’  negative  despondency  should  find  poetic 
voice  at  all;  for  a  pure  negative  has  no  dramatic  possibilities. 
Universal  hatred,  again,  is  too  diffuse  for  the  action  of  a 
five  act  tragic  plot;  it  exists  in  Isbrand  but  comes  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  focus  in  his  consuming  animosity  toward  the  duke  he 
serves.  And  this  hatred  (the  quite  unconscious  symbol  of 
its  creator’s  despair)  is  the  strong  central  current  which  gives 
the  play  what  unity  it  has,  despite  the  eddyings  and  cross 
currents  which  combat  it. 

Beddoes  himself  conceived  of  the  play  as  a  tragedy  of 
Nemesis.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  intent  of  the  final 
speech  of  the  Spectre  to  Duke  Melveric  with  its 

The  spirit  of  retribution  called  me  hither. 

Thy  sons  have  perished  for  like  cause,  as  that 

For  which  thou  did’st  assassinate  thy  friend.18 

But  equally  without  mistake  it  is  clear  this  intent  was  not 
carried  out.  Theoretically  one  might  assume  Wolfram,  liv¬ 
ing  or  spectral,  to  be  the  central  figure  and  Isbrand  the  tool 
of  fate,  but  to  make  such  an  assumption  is  to  make  a  serious 
mistake  in  emphasis.  Melveric  the  duke,  furthermore,  is 
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but  a  marionette  attached  to  the  strings  of  plot  action:  he  has 
several  moments  when  he  comes  alive  but  he  is  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  man  in  each  of  these  several  moments,  and  there  is  no 
connection  and  no  convincing  transition.  Isbrand  on  the 
other  hand  is  always  the  one  man  in  varying  moods  between 
anger  and  triumph.  And  his  personality  is  so  dynamic  that 
he  dominates  the  stage  beyond  challenge — the  one  consis¬ 
tently  living  figure  among  a  group  of  gesticulating  marion¬ 
ettes.  To  classify  him  then  as  a  subsidiary — the  tool  of  fate 
— in  a  tragedy  revolving  around  Wolfram  or  Melveric  would 
be  grotesque.19  And  it  is  this  conflict  between  the  nemesis 
or  Elizabethan  revenge  drama,  and  the  play  of  the  Wild 
Fool,  with  its  obscure  symbolic  connection  with  Beddoes’ 
own  nature,  which  causes  the  dramatic  action  to  waver. 

Death’s  Jest-Boo\  does,  indeed,  have  much  in  common 
with  the  old  revenge  play.  The  basic  pattern  is  the  same. 
But  especially  interesting  because  of  the  novelties  he  pre¬ 
sents,  is  the  Spectre  of  Wolfram  as  a  representative  of  the 
ghost  of  the  old  Tragedy  of  Blood.  The  Elizabethan  Ghost 
is  a  stock  character — he  has  his  manners  and  a  cast  of  mind, 
and  one  knows  about  what  to  expect  from  him.  Especially 
he  can  be  counted  upon  to  leave  at  cock-crow;  and  he  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  morosely  solitary.  Wolfram,  however,  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  herald,  the  flimsy-witted  Mandrake,  so  easily  dis¬ 
lodged  from  death,  who  pops  out  of  the  tomb  to  herald 
Wolfram’s  coming;  and  he  develops  a  taste  for  grim  drink¬ 
ing  songs.  He  becomes,  moreover,  a  bona-fide  resident  of 
the  earth,  and  sunrise  and  moonset  are  all  one  to  him  till  the 
action  has  worked  itself  out. 
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But  his  persistence  is  the  least  striking  of  Wolfram’s  vari¬ 
ations  from  his  family  type.  Unlike  the  rest  he  takes  little 
joy  in  this  world. 

My  soul,  my  soul !  O  that  it  wore  not  now 

The  semblance  of  a  garb  it  hath  cast  off; 

O  that  it  was  disrobed  of  these  mock  limbs  20 

is  his  comment,  in  marked  contrast  to  King  Hamlet’s  shud¬ 
der  at  cock-crow.  But  Wolfram’s  testimony  upon  death  is 
uncertain.  He  would  be  back  among  his  kind,  and  yet  he 
hesitates  to  plead  for  death.  In  one  scene  where,  unrecog¬ 
nized,  he  talks  to  the  girl  he  had  loved,  he  is  in  reality  the 
ambassador  of  the  other  world  to  her,  and  in  an  anguished 
aside  he  cries, 

Snake  Death, 

Sweet  as  the  cowslip’s  honey  is  thy  whisper: 

O  let  this  dove  escape  these!  I’ll  not  plead, 

I  will  not  be  thy  suitor  to  this  innocent.21 


But  that  ghosts  are  of  necessity  evil,  and  a  menace,  he  denies 
a  moment  later. 

I  am  a  ghost.  Tremble  not;  fear  not  me. 

The  dead  are  ever  good  and  innocent, 

And  love  the  living.  They  are  cheerful  creatures.22 

Such  speeches  mark  the  Spectre  of  Wolfram  as  a  gentleman 
of  originality.  He  is  also  something  of  a  metaphysician, 
which  is  a  departure  from  his  dramatic  forbears.  To  re¬ 
turn  to  earth  on  an  errand  of  revenge  is,  intellectually,  sim¬ 
ple  enough,  but  one  will  look  long  among  Wolfram’s  an¬ 
cestors  for  any  who  might  conceivably  have  asked, 
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Are  you  alone, 

Men,  as  you’re  called,  monopolists  of  life? 

Or  is  all  being,  living?  23 

That  was  the  only  possible  attitude  of  course  for  a  ghost,  if 
he  were  going  to  remain  one  of  those  “cheerful  creatures” 
he  had  spoken  of,  but  Wolfram  is  unique  in  adopting  it. 

Interesting  as  are  the  parallels  between  Death’s  Jest-Boo{ 
and  the  tragedy  of  revenge,  and  even  more  interesting  as 
are  its  variations,  the  play  is  no  more  than  a  melodrama 
when  viewed  from  this  angle.  Much  of  the  shape  of  the 
tragedy  of  blood  is  in  it;  its  spirit  is  different.  Structurally 
the  weakness  of  the  play  lies  in  this  conflict,  and  in  the  un¬ 
certain  allegiance  it  leads  Beddoes  to  pay  towards  what 
might  be  called  the  gospel  of  the  straight  line.  A  sense  of 
steady  and  immutable  progression  is  essential  in  great  trag¬ 
edy,  and  at  least  as  old  as  Dryden  is  the  statement  that 
events  are  the  province  of  the  historian,  emotions  aroused 
by  them  the  affair  of  the  tragic  poet.  We  may  in  true 
tragedy  be  curious  about  the  action — it  may  be  unexpected 
— but  we  are  aware  always  that  we  are  on  the  straight  line. 

When  we  stray;  when  uncertainty  replaces  curiosity, 
events  per  se  usurp  the  attention,  and  we  are  instantly  in  the 
domain  of  melodrama.  Here  lies  the  structural  weakness 
of  Death’s  Jest-Boo\.  With  two  themes,  intentional  and 
subconscious,  at  war  with  one  another  it  is  impossible  for 
Beddoes  to  keep  his  lines  clear — only  the  ferocious  energy 
of  Isbrand  is  able  to  block  one  line  vaguely  through  the 
tangle.  But  never  certainly.  And  much  of  the  best  poetry 
in  the  play  is  but  embroidery  on  a  framework  of  melodrama. 
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IV 

Love  in  Dresden  China 

The  figures  who  posture  and  scurry  about  the  striking 
Isbrand  are  almost  always  unconvincing.  Particularly  are 
the  women  inadequate.  (And  how  important  the  truth-to- 
life  of  its  women  is  to  the  greatness  of  a  tragedy  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  worth  pondering.)  Sibylla  is  the  immediate  cause  of  a 
murder,  but  her  creator,  moving  through  his  fool’s  chamber 
of  horrors,  seemed  unable  to  escape  the  influence  of  his  time 
and  race  in  picturing  her.  She  is  the  product  of  the  violets- 
and-watered-milk  conception  of  girlhood.  At  her  appear¬ 
ance  she  is  lurking  with  the  duke  in  forests  along  the  Afri¬ 
can  coast,  hoping  for  rescue,  and  under  the  impression  she 
loves  the  duke.  But,  appropriate  to  her  type,  she  is  not  quite 
certain  even  what  love  is,  and  asks  questions  about  it;  the 
Saxon  knight  who  a  year  before  had  shared  their  prison  had 
“strangely  troubled”  her,  so  she  is  touchingly  confident  her 
feeling  for  him  was  not  placid  enough  to  be  love.  The 
Saxon  knight,  however,  reappears  in  the  person  of  Wolf¬ 
ram.  By  the  exercise  of  a  commendable  self-control,  Sibylla 
at  least  waits  until  he  addresses  one  speech  to  her  be¬ 
fore  she  hails  him  as  “My  lord,  my  love,  my  life.”  Her 
next  positive  action  is  to  die  opportunely,  having  plucked 
flowers  for  her  own  bier.  There  is,  however,  between  these 
events  the  gap  between  the  first  act  and  the  last — an  interval 
Sibylla  spends  in  being  a  pathetic  and  negligible  figure. 

Sibylla  has  however  one  potentially  great  scene  left  to 
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her  that  of  her  meeting  with  the  Spectre  of  Wolfram,  her 
dead  lover,  a  scene  which  Beddoes  recognized  as  “capable 
of  being  rendered  perhaps  the  finest  in  a  poetical  point  of 
view.”  24  It  is,  as  it  stands,  an  extraordinary  scene,  rich  with 
poetry  and,  to  a  degree,  with  sentiment;  the  conclusion  also 
is  very  fine,  with  Sibylla  answering  the  appeal  of  her  spec¬ 
tral  lover  with  her: 

O  Death!  I  am  thy  friend, 

I  struggle  not  with  thee,  I  love  thy  state: 

Thou  canst  be  sweet  and  gentle,  be  so  now; 

And  let  me  pass  praying  away  into  thee, 

As  twilight  still  does  into  starry  night.25 

But  Beddoes  was  rather  embarrassed  by  Wolfram,  once  he 
got  him  back  on  earth,  and  he  recoiled  from  the  complica¬ 
tions  of  a  ghostly  liaison.  Wolfram  appears  to  Sibylla  in  the 
guise  of  a  monk,  by  no  means  a  dramatically  useful  device; 
nor  is  it  clear  just  how  soon  she  recognizes  him.  A  conver¬ 
sation  between  a  lovelorn  maiden  and  a  strange  monk  had 
no  point :  the  whole  meaning  of  the  scene  was  in  her  recog¬ 
nition  of  whom  she  had  to  deal  with.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
another  version  where  Wolfram,  after  Sibylla  has  been  sung 
to  sleep  by  her  attendants,  comes  to  her  in  his  own  person 
and  speaks  to  her  sleeping,  might  not  have  been  truer  in  its 
sentiment.  She  wakes,  presumably  after  Wolfram  has  gone, 
and  then  resigns  herself  to  death.26 

Despite  its  flaws,  however,  the  scene  is  original  in  concep¬ 
tion  and  poetically  developed;  and  it  is  followed  by  another 
love  scene  equally  original.  One  will  look  far  to  find  in 
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immediate  succession  two  love  scenes  so  powerful  and 
strange  in  conception — and  this,  although  love  and  women 
are  but  bye-paths  in  The  Fool’s  Tragedy.  The  play,  with 
figurines  for  heroines,  ends  by  being  almost  entirely  sexless 
— there  is  no  pulsation  of  the  blood  in  Dresden  china.  What 
we  have  of  love  is  theatricalism  rather  than  passion.  Mel- 
veric  and  Wolfram  in  act  one  effervesce  into  heroics  and 
come  to  murder  over  it,  and  Athulf  and  Adalmar  contrive 
even  after  this  a  crescendo,  in  that  scene  which  immediately 
follows  Sibylla’s  interview  with  her  spectre  lover.  Here  it 
is  the  other  woman  of  the  play,  Amala,  who  is  the  center  of 
the  disturbance.  She,  too,  is  a  puppet  introduced  as  cause 
for  a  quarrel  between  two  men,  in  this  case  the  Duke’s  sons. 

It  has  been  a  quarrel  long  gathering.  The  warrior  brother, 
Adalmar,  “journeyman  to  Mars  the  glorious  butcher”, 
has  been  preferred  by  the  lady  to  Athulf,  rather  a  dandy  and 
maker  of  verses.  This  brings  Athulf  onto  the  stage  with  an 
astounding  burst  of  angry  rhetoric  and  the  vow  to  be  “Hell’s 
saint  forevermore”.  Isbrand  catches  him  in  this  mood,  and 
goads  him  until  the  young  man  storms  off  the  stage,  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  purposes  whirling  in  his  head.  “Go,”  mutters 
Isbrand, 

Go  where  Pride  and  Madness  carry  thee; 

And  let  that  feasted  fatness  pine  and  shrink, 

Till  thy  ghost’s  pinched  in  the  tight  love-lean  body. 

I  see  his  life,  as  in  a  map  of  rivers, 

Through  shadows,  over  rocks,  breaking  its  way, 

Until  it  meet  his  brother’s,  and  with  that 
Wrestle  and  tumble  o’er  a  perilous  rock 
Bare  as  Death’s  shoulder.27 
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The  climax  occurs  in  the  garden  outside  the  girl’s  window 
on  her  wedding  evening.  Athulf,  torn  by  a  conflict  of  feel¬ 
ings,  takes  poison  and  sinks  down  in  a  half-faint,  hearing 

Strange  but  sweet  sounds,  and  the  loud  rocky  dashing 
Of  waves,  where  time  into  Eternity 
Falls  over  ruined  worlds.28 

And  he  hears,  too,  the  more  cruel  music  of  her  bridal  sere¬ 
nade  as  he  lies  prostrate,  gnawed  by  regret  drifting  into 
smothered  curses,  and  a  hint  of  ribaldry. 

...  I  do  deserve  it.  I  lie  here 
A  thousand-fold  fool,  dying  ridiculously 
Because  I  could  not  have  the  girl  I  fancied. 

Well,  are  they  wedded;  how  long  now  will  last 
Affection  or  content?  29 

And  in  his  fierce  mood  he  caps  the  bridal  serenade  with 
another  which  is  also  his  own  dirge: 

A  cypress-bough  and  a  rose-wreath  sweet, 

A  wedding-robe,  and  a  winding-sheet.  .  .  . 

Death  and  Hymen  both  are  here; 

So  up  with  scythe  and  torch, 

And  to  the  old  church  porch, 

While  all  the  bells  ring  clear: 

And  rosy,  rosy  the  bed  shall  bloom, 

And  earthy,  earthy  heap  up  the  tomb.  29 

And  it  is  all  fruitless  heroics:  the  poison  is  a  trick  put  upon 
him,  and  really  harmless.  He  staggers  to  his  feet  to  stab 
his  successful  brother,  and  speaks  from  the  garden  dusk  to 
his  brother’s  bride. 
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v 

Isbrand  the  Vengeful  Jester 

This  is  powerful  stuff,  the  raw  material  of  blazing  emo¬ 
tion.  And  its  effect,  enforced  by  the  undoubted  eloquence 
of  Beddoes’  rhetoric  and  the  vigour  of  his  metaphors,  would 
be  over-powering — if  it  rang  true.  But  there  is  always  a 
hint  of  the  false.  He  is  off  his  theme.  A  string  tangles  and 
for  an  instant  his  figures,  caught  in  a  tumult  of  emotion, 
are  but  mannequins  on  a  tangled  wire.  Just  for  an  instant, 
but  just  enough  to  break  the  illusion.  And  the  bye-path  of 
love  is  revealed  for  what  it  is,  a  bye-path  from  the  true  trag¬ 
edy  of  personal  despair. 

Isbrand  himself,  trapped  in  the  necessities  of  the  plot,  is 
not  always  free  of  weakness,  but  so  consistent  is  his  charac¬ 
ter  usually,  and  so  powerfully  stamped  upon  the  attention, 
that  it  carries  past  the  faulty  touches.  And  the  wild  fool 
remains  a  great  creation — the  only  dramatic  figure  created 
by  Beddoes  which  does  approach  greatness.  This  is  to  take 
him,  for  a  moment,  not  as  the  symbol  of  Beddoes’  personal 
despair,  but  as  a  dramatic  character.  It  is  on  the  perfect 
harmony  which  Beddoes  has  brought  out  of  a  series  of  con- 
flicting  elements  that  the  vividness  of  the  figure  rests. 
Isbrand  is  complex:  there  is  the  basis  of  his  humanness. 
Now  this,  now  that  of  the  thousand  facets  of  his  mind 
catches  the  light,  flashes,  sinks  subdued  again  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  colour.  But  there  is  nothing  inchoate  about  the  figure 
— the  flashes  are  all  from  one  diamond:  the  hardest  of 
stones  and  cut  clean.  The  initial  paradox  of  the  jester 
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whose  one  love  is  hate  is  but  the  most  obvious  one  about 
him.  He  is  a  composite  of  paradoxes  brought  into  har¬ 
mony.  He  is  cunning,  with  a  cunning  which  suggests  the 
weasel,  the  rat,  and  other  creeping  things.  That  species 
of  guile  belongs  to  the  coward  but  about  Isbrand  there  is 
not  a  hint  of  cowardice,  rather,  a  reckless  indifference.  And 
he  is  cruel,  so  that  the  sound  of  certain  bones  upon  the  rack 
would  have  been  music  to  him.  Yet  he  never  lets  his  hatred 
hurry  him,  blind  his  sense  of  values; 

...  If  you  would  wound  your  foe, 

Get  swords  that  pierce  the  mind:  a  bodily  slice 
Is  cured  by  surgeon’s  butter:  let  true  hate 
Leap  the  flesh  wall.30 

For  this  reason  he  slipped  the  corpse  of  a  murdered  man 
into  the  tomb  of  Melveric’s  wife,  and  goaded  the  duke’s  son 
into  recommitting  his  father’s  crime — with  the  crime  of 
Cain  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  All  the  confusion  of 
Death’s  Jest-Boo\  never  blurs  Isbrand’s  clarity  of  purpose. 

Prosecuting  as  we  know  he  does  such  designs  with  such 
relentlessness,  the  manner  of  Isbrand’s  speech  comes  as  a 
perpetual  shock  and  stimulant.  The  years  of  quip-making 
and  pranks  at  the  feast  tables  of  the  great,  punning,  laugh¬ 
ter,  and  contemptuous  approval  have  fastened  upon  him 
the  speech  of  the  professional  jester.  His  time  has  come 
in  the  play,  and  he  is  another  man,  but  he  cannot  slough 
off  his  past.  Not  that  everything  or  even  many  things 
that  he  says  are  laughable;  but  the  jester’s  whimsy  of 
words,  his  curious  lore,  his  inability  to  say  even  the  simplest 
thing  without  the  trappings  of  metaphor,  without  the  quick 
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turn  of  phrase  never  leaves  Isbrand.  His  metaphors  be¬ 
come  ferocious  and  his  ambiguities  sinister,  but  their  genesis 
is  in  the  wine  cup  and  the  jest  book. 

“Oh  lion-heartedness  right  asinine,”  exclaims  he  of  some 
heroics  he  thinks  stupid;  and,  questioned  concerning  Man¬ 
drake  when  that  gentleman  in  his  first  flesh  is  about  to  set 
out  for  Egypt,  he  showers  conceits: 

Yesterday  he  was  a  fellow  of  my  colour  and  served  a  quacksalver, 
but  now  he  lusts  after  the  mummy  country,  whither  you  are  bound. 
’Tis  a  servant  of  the  rosy  cross,  a  correspondent  of  the  stars;  the  dead 
are  his  boon  companions,  and  the  secrets  of  the  moon  his  knowledge. 
But  had  I  been  cook  to  a  chameleon,  I  could  not  sweeten  the  air  to 
his  praise  enough.  ...  We  fools  send  him  as  our  ambassador  to 
Africa;  take  him  with  you,  or  be  yourself  our  consul.31 


The  same  staccato  emphasis  of  the  professional  jester, 
trained  to  whip  his  points  across  with  speed  and  unexpect¬ 
edness,  is  with  him  when  he  speaks  upon  a  very  different 
topic.  He  stands  beside  the  body  of  his  brother. 

Isbrand:  Dead  and  gone!  a  scurvy  burthen  to  this  ballad  of  life. 
There  lies  he,  Siegfried;  my  brother,  mark  you;  and  I  weep  not,  nor 
gnash  the  teeth,  nor  curse:  And  why  not,  Siegfried?  Do  you  see 
this?  So  should  every  honest  man  be:  cold,  dead,  and  leaden-coffined. 
This  was  one  who  would  be  constant  in  friendship,  and  the  pole 
wanders:  one  who  would  be  immortal,  and  the  light  that  shines  upon 
his  pale  forehead  now,  through  yonder  gewgaw  window,  undulated 
from  its  star  hundreds  of  years  ago.  That  is  constancy,  that  is  life. 
O  moral  nature! 

Siegfried:  ’Tis  well  that  you  are  reconciled  to  his  lot  and  your  own. 

Isbrand:  Reconciled!  A  word  out  of  a  love-tale,  that’s  not  in  my 
language.  No,  no.  I  am  patient  and  still  and  laborious,  a  good  con¬ 
tented  man;  peaceable  as  an  ass  chewing  a  thistle;  and  my  thistle  is 
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revenge.  I  do  but  whisper  it  now:  but  hereafter  I  will  thunder  the 
word,  and  I  shall  shoot  up  gigantic  out  of  this  pismire  shape,  and 
hurl  the  bolt  of  that  revenge.32 

Such  is  the  language  and  temper  of  Isbrand. 

To  an  extent,  however,  Isbrand  is  marred  by  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  intrigue.  There  is  too  much  plot.  It  is  only 
because  his  personality  is  so  electric  with  vitality  that  he  is 
able  to  dominate  the  plot.  And  this  vitality  is  not  the 
whole  of  him.  Viciously  scheming  as  he  is,  there  is  about 
him  a  species  of  perverse  grandeur  which  springs  from  the 
largeness  of  his  contempt  for  any  and  all  supposedly  great 
things. 

The  ability  to  do  them  is  his,  but  he  is,  at  bottom,  unse¬ 
duced  by  ambition.  A  dukedom  falls  to  his  lot  but  it  was 
no  real  motive.  He  is  Negation.  The  positive  side  of  his 
nature  goes  into  the  prosecution  of  his  local  blood  feud. 
Behind  this  is  the  wide  horizon  of  contempt  for  all  things 
mundane,  and  herein  is  the  significance  of  the  macabre 
church  yard  scenes  and  his  wild  songs,  with  their  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  all  normal  standards.  The  extraordinary  “squats 
on  a  toad-stool”  song  abhorred  of  “all  persons  of  proper 
feeling,”  considering  the  circumstances  which  surround  it, 
marks  his  position  clearly.  “If  you  say  it  is  nonsense,”  is 
Beddoes’  reply  to  criticism,  “I  and  Isbrand  reply  that  we 
meant  it  to  be  so.”  33  Which  is  all  very  well — but  nonsense 
on  such  a  subject!  Something  was  radically  wrong  with 
Isbrand’s  sense  of  values,  and  with  those  of  Beddoes  too. 
And  in  Isbrand’s  case  the  song  must  be  coupled  with  his 
cynicism  towards  love,  death,  marriage,  and  liberty — to 
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name  only  those  general  topics  he  touches  upon  explicitly. 
Isband  does  not  defy  standards  and  make  war  upon  them — 
such  men  are  almost  always  beaten.  He  is  their  more  terrible 
opponent  in  that  he  ignores  them,  perhaps  is  even  unaware 
of  them.  And  that  of  course  is  an  attitude  far-reaching  in 
its  implications;  to  quarrel  over  existing  standards  is  to 
imply  a  reason  and  a  sweetness  in  life;  to  remove  them,  sub¬ 
stituting  no  others,  reduces  the  world  to  a  bit  of  congealed 
chaos. 

VI 

Meditation  on  a  Theme 

Yet  all  this  is  a  far  cry  from  Dryden’s  dictum  that  the 
business  of  a  tragic  poet  is  with  the  human  emotions  aroused 
by  a  series  of  events.  With  a  dramatis  personae  of  eloquent 
mannequins,  and  a  wild  fool  who  devotes  his  energies  to  a 
vendetta  that  is  only  incidental  to  his  real  significance,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  Death’s  Jest-Boo\  can  be  adjusted  to  the 
formula.  It  cannot.  But  critical  dicta  are  important  only 
in  proportion  as  they  are  stimulants  to  thought — one  to  be 
all-inclusive  would  be  so  broad  as  to  be  meaningless,  and 
neither  Beddoes  nor  Dryden  need  be  condemned  for  dis¬ 
crepancies.  The  action  of  Death’s  Jest-Boo\  is  melodrama 
— it  is  the  attitude  which  surrounds  this  melodrama  and 
from  which  it  springs  that  is  important.  The  conflict  of 
themes  underlying  it  has  been  made  clear,  and  from  which 
of  them  it  draws  its  blood  and  sinew.  Viewed  in  this  light 
Death’s  ]est-Boo\  becomes  a  Meditation  on  a  theme,  a  long 
lyric  dramatized,  and  the  speeches  of  the  mannequins — 
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grotesque  figures  when  we  try  to  visualize  them  as  human 
beings  in  a  net  of  circumstance — take  on  point  and  rich¬ 
ness.  I  he  duke  is  wondrously  metamorphosed  from  the 
murderer  of  act  one  when  he  soliloquizes 

Methinks 

The  look  of  the  world’s  a  lie,  a  face  made  up 
O’er  graves  and  fiery  depths;  and  nothing’s  true 
But  what  is  horrible.34 

And  Sibylla,  the  little  sawdust  doll  in  silk,  would  be  but 
posturing  sentimentally  when  she  comments 

I  love  flowers  too;  not  for  a  young  girl’s  reason, 

But  because  these  brief  visitors  to  us 

Rise  yearly  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dead, 

To  show  us  how  far  fairer  and  more  lovely 
Their  world  is; 35 

except  that  her  speech  springs  as  much  from  the  obsessing 
question  in  Beddoes’  mind,  as  from  her  little  part.  It 
supplements  the  duke,  and  Beddoes  was  eyeing  his  prob¬ 
lem  of  human  significance  despairingly  from  all  angles. 
There  is  no  solution  to  his  meditation  because  the  theme 
has  none;  and  because  of  the  insurgence  of  the  melodra¬ 
matic  action,  there  is  not  even  complete  coherence — but 
there  is  more  meaning  to  Death’s  Jest-Boo \  than  there  is  to 
its  melodrama. 

Characteristically  Isbrand  points  the  whole  moral  in  a 
passage  of  nervous  prose  that  intrudes  upon  and  has  no 
place  in  the  action. 

I  will  now  speak  a  word  in  earnest,  and  hereafter  jest  with  you  no 
more:  for  I  lay  down  my  profession  of  folly.  Why  should  I  wear 
bells  to  ring  the  changes  of  your  follies  on?  Doth  the  besonneted 
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moon  wear  bells,  she  that  is  the  parasite  and  zany  of  the  stars,  and 
your  queen,  ye  apes  of  madness?  As  I  live  I  grow  ashamed  of  the 
duality  of  my  legs,  for  they  and  the  apparel,  forked  or  furbelowed, 
upon  them  constitute  humanity;  the  brain  no  longer;  and  I  wish  I 
were  an  honest  fellow  of  four  shins  when  I  look  into  the  notebook  of 
your  absurdities.  I  will  abdicate. 

He  proceeds  to  bequeath  his  emblems. 

I  will  yield  Death  the  crown  of  folly.  He  hath  no  hair,  and  in  this 
weather  might  catch  cold  and  die:  besides  he  has  killed  the  best 
knight  I  knew,  Sir  Wolfram,  and  deserves  it.  Let  him  wear  the  cap, 
let  him  toll  the  bells;  he  shall  be  our  new  court-fool:  and,  when  the 
world  is  old  and  dead,  the  thin  wit  shall  find  the  angel’s  record  of 
man’s  works  and  deeds,  and  write  with  a  lipless  grin  on  the  innocent 
first  page  for  a  title,  ‘Here  begins  Death’s  Jest-Book.’  There,  you 
have  my  testament:  henceforth  speak  solemnly  to  me,  and  I  will  give 
a  measured  answer,  having  relapsed  into  court-wisdom  again.36 

In  this  somewhat  equivocal  fashion,  with  the  making  of  all 
the  records  of  life  but  a  jest-book  for  death,  does  Beddoes 
carry  out  his  original  intention,  expressed  so  long  before,  of 
uncypressing  death,  and  sending  him  back  “an  unmasked 
braggart  to  his  bankrupt  den.” 
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The  Lyrics 

i 

The  Destroyed  Lyrics 

eddoes,  when  he  left  England  in  July,  1825,  was 
a  poet  who  had  deliberately  booked  his  ticket 
to  Philistia.  And  the  situation  was  the  more 
odd  in  that  he  had  still  to  write  his  greatest 


play  and  some  of  his  finest  lyrics.  There  was  in  him  a 
blatant  philistinism  which  could  declare  poetry  a  proper 


occupation  only  for  one  whom  ill-health  or  mental  weak¬ 
ness  prevented  “from  pursuing  to  any  good  purpose  studies 
in  useful  sciences”! 1  And  five  years  later  he  speaks  of 


his  “somewhat  contemptuous  respect  for  the  profession  of 
a  mere  poet  in  our  inky  age”. 

But  there  is  a  central  confusion  in  these  letters  apparently 
quite  explicit,  which  must  be  noticed  if  one  is  to  escape  be¬ 
lieving  what  Beddoes  never  really,  deep-down,  believed  him¬ 
self — that  he  was  done  with  poetry.  Every  direct  statement 
carries  a  ballast  of  contradiction.  “I  find  literary  wishes 
fading  pretty  fast,” 2  he  declares  in  that  letter  which  reports 
the  first  two  acts  of  Death’ s  Jest-Boo\  completed.  “To  tell 
you  truly  I  begin  to  prefer  Anatomy  etc.  to  poetry,  I  mean 
my  own”,3  appears  in  that  letter  which  records  Death’s  Jest- 
Boo  {  creeping  into  the  fifth  act.  “I  have  lost  much  if  not 
all  of  my  ambition  to  become  poetically  distinguished,”  he 
declares — but  the  next  two  pages  of  the  letter  are  devoted 
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to  proving  “that  my  studies,  pursued  as  I  pledge  myself  to 
pursue  them,  are  not  hostile,  but  rather  favourable  to  the 
development  of  a  germ  which  I  would  fain  believe  within 
me”!4 

So  the  story  runs.  And  the  contradictions  indicate  that 
Beddoes  had  changed  his  profession,  not  his  nature.  A  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  work  is  preserved  from  this  twenty  year 
period  of  scepticism :  how  much,  with  no  faithful  Kelsall  by 
to  save  it,  went  direct  from  pencil  to  fire  there  is  no  means 
of  guessing.  Beddoes  himself  kept  only  Death’s  Jest-Boo \ 
in  various  versions:  one  can  surmise  that,  aside  from  what 
was  saved  through  the  letters,  there  was  much  lyrical  work 
which  he  destroyed.  In  1837,  at  least,  his  Ivory  Gate  project 
called  for  “perhaps  half  a  hundred  lyrical  Jewsharpings  in 
various  styles  and  humours.”  6  Of  the  half  a  hundred  there 
are  only  four  certainly  extant,  and  another  one  or  two  pos¬ 
sibly  intended  for  the  volume.  But  a  poet  does  not  write  of 
his  volume  as  “preparing  for  the  press”  with  six,  at  the  most, 
out  of  fifty  lyrics,  and  only  a  little  more  than  half  the  prose 
complete.  Actually  Beddoes  had,  by  his  own  estimate,  some 
twenty-two  or  three  lyrics  to  hand  at  the  moment,6  so  that 
here  is  definite  evidence  of  at  least  sixteen  lyrics  written  and 
lost — no  small  number  proportionately  if  one  recalls  that 
only  about  seventy  poems  of  his  mature  work,  including  the 
lyrics  of  the  dramas,  are  preserved.  How  many  poems  were 
written  at  other  times,  and  later  destroyed,  we  cannot  tell — 
it  is  likely  the  number  was  considerable.  And  this  in  the 
field  of  the  serious  lyric  alone — there  are  also  the  ephemeral 
political  songs,  of  which  not  a  trace  remains,  to  be  counted 
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among  the  lost.  Moreover,  for  Beddoes  to  speak  casually  of 
an  additional  fifty  lyrics  for  his  Ivory  Gate,  having  only  a 
little  over  twenty  ready,  would  have  been  sheer  nonsense  if 
he  had  been  as  barren  of  production  during  the  continental 
period  as  he  is  generally  assumed  to  have  been.7  We  must 
assume  that  we  have  to  deal  with  only  a  fragment  of  his 
real  output,  but,  fragment  though  it  is,  it  entitles  Beddoes  to 
a  higher  position  among  the  lyrical  poets  than  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  granted  him. 

II 

Novitiate 

Among  the  earliest  of  Beddoes’  printed  poems  outside  of 
the  lmprovisatore  volume,  is  his  rhapsodical  fragment  “Al- 
farabi”,  a  schoolboy  production  printed  by  Kelsall  to  show 
“at  what  an  early  period  Beddoes  acquired  freedom  of  style 
and  command  of  language,  and  how  apparent  even  then, 
amid  his  boyish  mock-heroics,  was  the  imposing  character 
of  his  mind,  loftily  rising  from  the  merely  sportive,  as  a 
stratum  of  rock  pushes  nakedly  up  through  the  surface  of 
lower  vegetation”.  The  poem  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  such 
a  sententious  introduction  would  alarm  one  into  fearing. 
“The  Comet”,  probably  his  earliest  extant  poem,  deals 
with  the  almost  miraculous  power  of  “virtue  and  justice  in 
Britain”  to  baffle  a  devouring  meteor.  A  heavily  accentu¬ 
ated  rhythm,  and  general  overemphasis  throughout,  mark 
the  poem  as  juvenile, — and  bad!  But  at  about  the  same 
time,  Beddoes  was  writing  “Alfarabi”.  “Alfarabi”  is  the 
satiric  account  of  a  sage  who,  discontented  with  the  world, 
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resolved  to  create  another.  He  stole  the  winged  donkey  of 
Sleep  and  was  born  up  through  a  limbo  so  terrifying  that 
his  heart 


Turned  in  his  bosom,  like  a  scorched  leaf, 

And  his  soul  faded. 

He  emerges  into  a  place  of 

Confusion  strange; 

Mountainous  ribs  and  adamantine  limbs 
Of  bursten  worlds,  and  brazen  pinions  vast 
Of  plants  shipwrecked;  many  a  wrinkled  sun 
Ate  to  the  core  by  worms.8 

Thereafter  the  sage  succeeds  in  creating  his  planet  which, 
unhappily,  acquires  a  British  climate  and  the  name  Geor- 
gium  Sidus.  It  is  true  that  “Alfarabi”  journeys  through  a 
somewhat  jumbled  Miltonic  landscape,  and  that  the  mock 
heroics  of  the  poem  are  a  failure,  but  the  poem  is  of  inter¬ 
est  more  as  the  milestone  of  a  boy’s  progress  than  for  its 
intrinsic  value.  “The  Comet”  had  been  published  a  few 
days  before  Beddoes’  sixteenth  birthday.  “Alfarabi”  must 
have  been  written  before — and  probably  a  long  time  before 
— his  seventeenth.  Between  the  two  poems  Beddoes  had 
advanced  from  writing  bad  verse  to  writing  bad  poetry — 
an  advance  several  poets  laureate  have  been  unable  to  make 
at  sixty,  much  less  sixteen.  The  Improvisatore  narratives, 
commenced  about  this  time,  were  published  before  Beddoes’ 
eighteenth  birthday,  and  in  them  Beddoes  demonstrated  he 
had  facility  of  verse  if  not  distinction.  Some  of  the  accom- 
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panying  quatorzains  had  distinction  also.  It  was  a  long  ad¬ 
vance  to  make  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen.  At 
nineteen  Beddoes  published  The  Brides’  Tragedy,  with  its 
lyrics,  and  his  novitiate  was  over. 

The  three  lyrics  of  this  early  play  are  built  of  a  slight  and 
tenuous  fabric  of  fancy — but  in  one  of  them  at  least,  airy 
and  light  as  it  is,  a  sure  hand  is  demonstrated. 

A  ho!  A  ho! 

Love’s  horn  doth  blow. 

And  he  will  out  a-hawking  go. 

His  shafts  are  light  as  beauty’s  sighs, 

And  bright  as  midnight’s  brightest  eyes, 

And  round  his  starry  way 
The  swan-winged  horses  of  the  skies, 

With  summer’s  music  in  their  manes 
Curve  their  fair  necks  to  zephyr’s  reins, 

And  urge  their  graceful  play.9 

In  the  later  stanzas  he  bears  a  little  heavily  on  the  merely 
pretty  fancy  when  he  elaborates,  and  introduces  the  victims 
of  Love’s  hunting  in  the  shape  of  gnats  and  wasps,  but  this 
opening  stanza,  considering  its  type,  is  about  as  deft  and 
graceful  as  it  could  well  be.  The  type  is  one  which  has  had 
its  day  and  sounds  a  little  thin  and  silly  to  modern  ears.  It 
is  a  poetry  of  pretty  ideas  rather  than  feeling,  of  daintiness 
rather  than  sincerity.  But,  of  its  sort,  the  song  is  excellent 
work — the  clearness  of  attack,  the  musical  dexterity  of  the 
complicated  stanza,  the  lightness  of  fancy  all  are  as  they 
should  be.  If  Beddoes  at  nineteen  showed  no  lyrical  depth 
of  soul,  he  at  least  showed  his  control  of  metrics. 
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hi 

The  Spectral  Theme 

It  was  to  another  narrative,  “The  Romance  of  the  Lily”, 
Beddoes  turned  his  attention  soon  after  The  Brides’  Trag¬ 
edy.  Here  at  the  start  of  his  career,  it  was  almost  the  last 
narrative  he  ever  wrote,  and  in  it  he  touched  obliquely  a 
theme  which  had  already  proved  its  fascination  for  him,  and 
was  to  dominate  his  lyrical  work.  That  theme  is  simply 
the  power,  subtle  and  poisonously  sweet,  of  the  dead  over 
the  living.  His  second  great  theme  is  that  of  contrasted 
dirge  and  hymeneal.  The  two  themes  blend  frequently  and 
in  various  ways.  Between  them  lie  many  poems  on  many 
subjects,  but  their  variety  is  lost  in  the  powerful  cumulative 
effect  of  his  recurrence  to  the  two  related  themes. 

It  is  Death  who  lurks  always  in  the  luminous  fringes  of 
Beddoes’  mind:  not  a  powerful  and  imperious  death,  not 
even  a  slow  but  inexorable  Death.  Death  in  the  poems  is 
rather  timorous,  sceptical  of  die  extent  of  its  own  as  yet  un¬ 
measured  powers.  Its  approaches  are  subtle  and  persuasive, 
have  something  of  the  craintive  friendliness  of  a  pawnbroker 
with  his  eye  on  a  precious  jewel — afraid  of  bartering,  escape. 
It  whispers,  touches  delicately  the  flashing  facets  of  the 
beauty  it  desires — and  there  is  poison  in  the  gentle  timidity 
of  its  voice.  Those  who  listen  rise  and  follow  with  misted 
eyes. 

Young  soul,  put  off  your  flesh,  and  come 

With  me  into  the  quiet  tomb, 

Our  bed  is  lovely,  dark,  and  sweet; 

The  earth  will  swing  us,  as  she  goes, 
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Beneath  our  coverlid  of  snows, 

And  the  warm  leaden  sheet. 

Dear  and  dear  is  their  poisoned  note, 

The  little  snakes  of  silver  throat, 

In  mossy  skulls  that  nest  and  lie, 

Ever  singing  ‘die,  oh!  die’ 10 

Delicately,  insinuatingly  voluptuous:  the  warmth  and  sweet 
privacy,  the  softness  and  fragrance  of  wet  moss,  the  curve  of 
silver  throats  and  the  sound  of  music !  But  it  is  snakes  who 
sing  and  the  moss  feathers  over  a  skull.  So  dainty,  so  per¬ 
suasive — and  the  ultimate  lovers  are  skeletons  and  the  brides¬ 
maids  are  worms. 

It  is  this  haunting  evasiveness  which  is  Beddoes’  peculiar 
power,  a  quality  he  shares  with  no  one.  Hoffman  lived 
among  the  spectres  of  his  insane  imagination.  Poe  feared 
death,  was  hypnotized  by  the  intangible  power  of  those 
whose  open  doorway  to  the  world  is  a  closed  grave.  He  por¬ 
trayed  the  living  in  the  grip  of  their  vampiric  advances.  But 
Beddoes  speaks  for  the  dead,  finds  for  them  the  subtle  in¬ 
stinct  of  those  who  plead  caressingly. 

It  is  midnight,  my  wedded; 

Let  us  lie  under 
The  tempest  bright  undreaded, 

In  the  warm  thunder: 

(Tremble  and  weep  not!  What  can  you  fear?)11 

No  poet  but  Beddoes  could  have  found  that  adjective 
“warm”  for  the  wild  thunder  gathering  over  a  murder,  nor 
have  given  to  a  spectre  that  soothing,  “Tremble  and  weep 
not!”  Herein  is  the  fundamental  difference  between  Bed¬ 
does  and  the  other  poets  of  death.  There  have  been  advo- 
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cates  of  the  grave  as  a  place  of  quiet  after  tumult,  or  of  death 
as  the  gateway  to  communion  with  the  saints.  No  other  has 
made  the  grave  an  earthly  bridal  bed,  and  given  to  the  lips 
of  spectres  the  music  of  lovers.12 

It  is  perversely  beautiful  poetry  with  its  roots  deep  in  the 
morbid,  blending  the  iron  chill  of  horror  with  the  silken 
warmth  of  the  sensuous.  And  such  alien  elements  are  fused 
perfectly,  reinforcing  one  another.  What  is  to  be  noted,  is 
both  Beddoes’  economy  of  means  and  the  complete  lack  of 
the  physical  in  the  effect  of  horror  he  achieves.  There  is  not 
a  superfluous  stroke  in  the  two  poems  which  most  perfectly 
represent  this  type  of  work  in  Beddoes.13  They  are  short. 
They  are  sharp  in  outline.  And  upon  a  sensitive  reader  they 
have  a  sharp  impact.  There  is  nothing  of  the  lavishness  of 
physical  detail  which  the  young  poet  employed  so  unsuccess¬ 
fully  in  The  Improvisatore .  Reticence  is  substituted,  that 
he  may  obtain  a  shudder  of  the  soul  rather  than  gooseflesh 
of  the  skin.  Particularly  in  “The  Phantom  Wooer”  the  hor¬ 
rible  is  thrust  into  the  background  that  it  may  be  only  the 
more  effective,  is  disguised  in  a  honey  sweetness  that  it  may 
carry  the  more  suggestion.  The  ultimate  effect  is  that  which 
all  complete  poetry  must  obtain — that  it  gives  one  a  cerebral 
chill.  It  is  upon  this  emotional  test,  even  in  an  intellectual 
age,  that  the  last  judgment  of  poetry  must  be  based. 

It  is  this  insinuating  and  miasmatic  perfume  of  wheedling 
death  which  hangs  over  so  much  of  Beddoes’  lyrical  work 
and  gives  it  its  flavour.  It  is  only  in  a  very  few  poems  that 
the  idea  finds  its  complete  and  explicit  expression.  But  hav¬ 
ing  once  heard  the  little  snakes  of  silver  throat  singing  “Die, 
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oh!  die”  one  can  never  forget  them,  however  Beddoes  may 
vary  his  treatment  of  the  theme.  His  Death  can  be  inex¬ 
orable,  or  cruelly  decisive.  “Old  Adam  the  Carrion  Crow”, 
sung  as  it  is  at  a  drunken  carousal,  is  yet  nothing  but  a  lyrical 
version  of  the  old  sermon  on  the  inevitable  dust.  Hamlet 
philosophized  over  the  skull  of  the  gay  Yorick,  and  here 
crows  nest  in  the  skull  of  the  great  Cleopatra.  And  that 
very  spectre  in  “The  Ghosts’  Moonshine”  who  bids  his  mis¬ 
tress  to  the  “warm  thunder”  has  come  for  murder,  and  to 
bear  her  to  the  bed  of  the  grave.  Beddoes’  work  runs  the 
accustomed  gamut  of  the  poetry  of  death:  it  adds  the  accent 
of  persuasiveness. 

Nor  are  Beddoes’  ghosts  all  quiet  ghosts.  In  the  lyrics 
there  is  little  finality  to  the  grave  and  the  frontiers  between 
life  and  death  are  badly  kept.  There  is  a  yearning  back  on 
the  part  of  the  other  world,  at  once  ineffectual  and  potent. 
In  one  of  the  tales  of  the  juvenile  Improvisatore  Leopold  had 
returned  to  earth  again,  centuries  after  his  disappearance, 
out  of  love  for  a  mortal  girl.  His  love  proves  fatal  to  her. 
The  Skeleton  of  “The  Ghosts’  Moonshine”  claims  his  bride 
by  her  murder.  “The  Old  Ghost”  on  the  other  hand  re¬ 
turns,  bodiless  and  helpless,  from  his  moulded  flesh  in  the 
sea,  unable  even  to  shed  a  tear  over  the  body  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  girl  who  has  attracted  him. 

But  the  thesis  that  death  is  not  final,  is  recurrent  in  Bed¬ 
does.  His  ghosts  rise,  and  rise  rather  into  this  world  than 
another.  And  surprisingly  often  his  phraseology  suggests 
the  disruptive,  the  flaming  of  lightning  along  thunder- 
lances. 
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The  swallow  leaves  her  nest, 

The  soul  my  weary  breast; 

But  therefore  let  the  rain 
On  my  grave 

Fall  pure;  for  why  complain? 

Since  both  will  come  again 
O’er  the  wave. 

The  wind  dead  leaves  and  snow 
Doth  hurry  to  and  fro; 

And,  once,  a  day  shall  break 
O’er  the  wave, 

When  a  storm  of  ghosts  shall  shake 
The  dead,  until  they  wake 
In  the  grave.14 

And  how  suddenly  Beddoes  has  shifted  from  the  quiet  of 
swallow  and  soul  to  the  storm  of  ghosts.  Or,  another  ex¬ 
ample: 

As  sudden  thunder 
Pierces  night; 

As  magic  wonder, 

Wild  affright, 

Rives  asunder 
Men’s  delight: 

Our  ghost,  our  corpse;  and  we 
Rise  to  be.15 

How  electric  and  uneasy  the  comparisons  he  has  chosen. 
And  it  is  odd  that  in  this,  a  poem  which  has  no  connection 
with  the  Last  Judgment,  both  ghost  and  corpse,  flesh  as  well 
as  spirit,  should  rise. 

In  his  poem  “Doomsday”  Beddoes  again  has  that  sugges¬ 
tion  of  violence  and  upheaval,  the  “eruption  of  the  naked 
millions,  out  of  old  centuries.”  Here,  granted  his  theme, 
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the  volcanic  virtue  of  the  last  trumpet  is  natural  enough, 
but  the  poem  contains  the  most  tempestuous  of  Beddoes’ 
ghosts.  The  poem  is  only  a  fragment.  Its  conclusion  bursts 
suddenly  into  a  wild  and  trampling  rhythm :  the  cry  of  the 
eldest  of  the  dead,  one  more  sinister  than  Cain.  This  is  the 
voice  that  shall  waken  the  angels  as  they  in  turn  shall  start 
the  dead,  and  it  concludes  with: 

“World,  wilt  thou  yield  thy  spirits  up,  and  be  convulsed  and  die? 

And,  as  I  haunt  the  billowy  main,  thy  ghost  shall  haunt  the  sky, 

A  pale  unheeded  star. 

Oh  doomsday,  doomsday,  when  wilt  thou  dawn  at  length  for  me?”  16 

The  whole  effect  is  eerie,  disturbing,  and  a  little  unnatu¬ 
ral.  It  is  not  unnatural,  whatever  the  rather  dubious  sci¬ 
entific  aspects  of  the  case  may  be,  to  dream  of  the  spirit 
soaring  untrammeled  into  uncharted  planes  of  existence. 
But  soar  is’ precisely  what  Beddoes’  ghosts  do  not  do.  They 
return.  They  attempt  to  seduce  the  living  into  death.  But 
they  are  themselves  afraid  of  it,  afraid  to  cut  free  from  life 
and  seek  their  own  proper  realm — perhaps  because  they  fear 
they  will  find  there  but  a  nothingness. 

One  scents  the  trail  of  the  rationalist  experiment.  Instinc¬ 
tively  convinced  of  the  power  of  the  immaterial,  Beddoes 
could  find  no  proof  scientific  of  that  for  which  there  exists, 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  only  proof  spiritual.  It  was 
his  own  restless  brain  he  had  to  appease,  and  he  never  did. 
All  of  which  was  automatic  in  the  mind,  a  matter  of  the 
subconscious  entirely,  and  Beddoes  was  probably  less  aware 
the  roots  of  his  poetry  than  is  a  sympathetic  reader.  And 
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there  is  of  course  also  possible  another,  and  more  Freudian 
interpretation  of  Beddoes’  ghostly  lovers.  It  may  well  be 
true.  But  even  so,  it  in  no  way  invalidates  the  importance 
of  the  struggle  between  the  scientist  and  the  immaterialist 
in  him.  It  may  supplement. 


IV 

Other  Themes 

How  different  is  all  of  this  iridescent  ambiguity  from  the 
frank  and  winning  naivete  of  Beddoes’  translation  from 
Walther  von  der  Vogel weide. 

Under  the  lime-tree  on  the  daisied  ground, 

Two  that  I  know  of  made  their  bed; 

There  you  may  see,  heaped  and  scattered  round, 

Grass  and  blossoms,  broken  and  shed, 

All  in  a  thicket  down  in  the  dale; 

Tandaradei — 

Sweetly  sang  the  nightingale.  .  .  . 

Thousands  of  kisses  there  he  took — 

Tandaradei — 

See  my  lips,  how  red  they  look! 17 

The  primitive  original  of  course  accounts  for  much  of  the 
freshness  of  the  tone;  Beddoes  must  not  be  denied  the  credit 
of  having  captured  and  retained  a  flavour  in  another  lan¬ 
guage.  Blithe,  and  bubbling  over  with  both  love  and  friend¬ 
liness,  the  “Song”  affords  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  sophisti¬ 
cated  unearthliness  of  the  poems  on  the  spectral  theme: 

In  the  miscellaneous  poems  which  defy  classification,  Bed¬ 
does  indeed  strikes  a  far  different  note  from  that  of  the 
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poems  of  his  two  dominant  themes,  and  he  scatters  far  more 
widely  in  search  of  a  subject.  The  naive  brightness  of  “Un¬ 
der  the  Lime-tree”  is  matched  by  the  saucy  sophistication  of 
“Love-in-Idleness”,  and  to  these  might  be  added  the  poem 
of  that  unhappy  lady  who,  not  having  found  her  love  either 
in  earth  or  heaven,  was  driven  to  look  for  him  in  that  place 
“Where  demonesses  go  to  church”.18 

There  are  a  few  poems  in  which  Beddoes  speaks  person¬ 
ally  or  with  a  thin  disguise.  Of  these,  two  were  addressed 
to  Zoe  King,  and  reflect  dimly  his  affection  for  her.  But  in 
the  main  the  guard  which  he  kept  against  a  direct  expres¬ 
sion  of  feeling  in  his  letters,  he  maintained  in  his  poetry.  In 
the  latter  it  became  a  rather  bitter  principle  with  him.  “I 
fear  that  Printing  is  a  devil,”  he  wrote  in  1827,  “whom  we 
have  raised  to  feed  &  fatten  with  our  best  blood  &  trembling 
vitals.  I  .  .  .  will  not  again  draw  the  veil  from  my  own 
feelings  to  gratify  the  cold  prying  curiosity  of  such,  as  the 
million  are.”  19  And  a  few  months  later  he  reemphasized 
the  point.  “To  count  one’s  fingers  and  take  the  sweat  of 
our  Grub  street  brows  for  the  true  juice,  the  critical  drops 
which  the  soul’s  struggles  must  press  from  our  veins  ere  it 
be  genuine:  to  pant  for  fame,  to  print  &  correct  our  tame 
frigid  follies,  to  be  advertised  in  the  newspapers  with  the 
praise  of  the  Lit.  Gaz.  is  really  abundantly  pitiful.”  20  And 
that  principle  of  reticence  accounts  for  the  scarcity  of  the 
personal  pronoun  in  Beddoes’  work,  and  probably  explains 
also  his  destruction,  in  periods  of  depression,  of  work  al¬ 
ready  written. 

If  Beddoes  does  try  to  conceal  his  personal  feelings,  he 
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nevertheless  at  times  speaks  directly  on  the  state  of  poetry. 
His  tribute  to  Shelley,  one  of  his  early  poems,  is  a  splendid 
one. 

A  flooding  summer  burst  on  poetry; 

Of  which  the  crowning  sun,  the  night  of  beauty, 

The  dancing  showers,  the  birds,  whose  anthems  wild 
Note  after  note  unbind  the  enchanted  leaves 
Of  breaking  buds,  eve,  and  the  flow  of  dawn, 

Were  centred  and  condensed  in  his  one  name 
As  in  a  providence.21 

And  it  was  this  enthusiasm  which  led  him,  along  with  Keb 
sail  and  Proctor,  to  finance  the  edition  of  Shelley’s  posthu¬ 
mous  poems.  Twenty  years  later  his  admiration  for  Shel¬ 
ley’s  “dazzling  spirit”  remained  undimmed  even  by  his  own 
growing  cynicism.  The  “Lines  Written  in  Switzerland” 22 
show  that  late  in  life  his  pessimism  concerning  English 
poetry  was  complete.  The  “Lines”  are  but  a  prologue  to 
some  larger  piece,  either  never  written  or  destroyed.  He 
laments  the  silence  in  poetry  and,  with  some  of  the  bitterness 
of  the  expatriate,  attacks  an  England  proud  of  Manchester 
and  “Pestiferous  Liverpool”.  And  in  default  of  a  mightier 
voice  he  takes  up  the  pen  again.  As  the  great  poets  preced¬ 
ing  the  silence  he  names  Keats,  Shelley  and,  somewhat  re¬ 
gretfully,  the  later  Wordsworth.  Byron  he  had  little  respect 
for,  though  Don  ]uan  should  have  pleased  him.  The  omis¬ 
sion  of  Coleridge  is  more  surprising.  That  so  great  a  poet, 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  his  father,  should  pass  with  so 
little  mention,  not  only  in  this  poem,  but  throughout  Bed- 
does’  letters  is  peculiar.  Beddoes  as  a  young  poet  in  London 
did,  indeed,  make  an  effort  to  meet  him  through  Proctor, 
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but  whether  anything  came  of  the  attempt  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  And  there  are  only  a  few  glancing  references  to 
Coleridge  in  the  Letters.23 

The  delicacy  of  touch  however  which  Beddoes  revealed 
as  early  as  “A  ho!  A  ho!  Love’s  horn  doth  blow”  remained 
with  him,  and  beside  the  intenser  and  more  gloomy  poems 
is  a  group  of  frail  and  delicate  lyrics.  Beddoes  has  gone  be¬ 
yond  “A  ho!  A  ho!”,  retaining  all  the  daintiness  which  the 
genre  implies,  but  playing  more  lightly  with  his  fancies,  in¬ 
fusing  a  certain  sincerity  of  feeling,  but  keeping  the  emo¬ 
tional  timbre  so  flute-like  there  is  no  possibility  of  pain  in 
it.  Among  the  shallower  and  less  important  lyrics  of  this 
genre  are  such  poems  as  “The  Flowery  Alchemist”  or  the 
“Song:  The  Snake  is  come  out”.  Far  more  adroit  is  “The 
Reason  Why”. 

I  love  thee  and  I  love  thee  not, 

I  love  thee,  yet  I’d  rather  not, 

All  of  thee,  yet  I  know  not  what.24 

And  the  poem  weaves  its  way  through  three  stanzas  of  the 
casuistry  of  courtly  love:  something  we  instinctively  recog¬ 
nize  as  neither  very  profound  nor  very  important,  yet  very 
neat  in  its  gesturing  of  eternal  fidelity.  Siegfried’s  Song  in 
Death’s  Jest-Boo{,  “Lady  was  it  fair  of  thee”,  has  something 
of  the  same  quality. 

Had  Beddoes,  however,  written  nothing  of  more  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  genre  than  such  poems,  the  group  would 
scarcely  be  worth  discussing  at  any  length.  But  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  best  known  of  Beddoes’  poems  is  of  the 
type — the  song  from  Torrismond. 
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How  many  times  do  I  love  thee,  dear? 

Tell  me  how  many  thoughts  there  be 
In  the  atmosphere 
Of  a  new-fall’n  year. 

Whose  white  and  sable  hours  appear 
The  latest  flake  of  eternity: — 

So  many  times  do  I  love  thee,  dear. 

How  many  times  do  I  love  again? 

Tell  me  how  many  beads  there  are 
In  a  silver  chain 
Of  evening  rain. 

Unravelled  from  the  tumbling  main, 

And  threading  the  eye  of  a  yellow  star: — 

So  many  times  do  I  love  again.25 

It  is  the  charming  and  age-old  debate  of  boy  and  girl. 
But  when  such  a  topic  is  taken  out  of  moonlight  and  rose 
gardens,  transferred  from  the  whisper  of  hushed  voices  to 
the  bleakness  of  print,  the  peril  of  the  merely  fatuous  is  ex¬ 
treme.  How  consummately  Beddoes  has  evaded  lurking  ab¬ 
surdities,  caught  only  the  charm,  and  embroidered  with 
fancy.  And  the  poem  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  flute-like 
timbre  of  feeling.  It  is  a  poem  of  affection — evanescent  pos¬ 
sibly,  but  there  is  no  time  beneath  a  serene  sky,  only  the 
present.  And  for  the  present  the  emotion  is  so  true  and  so 
secure  it  can  be  playful,  so  earnest  it  can  be  light. 

“Dream-Pedlary”,  better  known  and  deservedly  so  even 
than  the  song  from  Torrismond ,  is  akin  to  it  in  petal-like 
delicacy  of  technique. 

If  there  were  dreams  to  sell, 

What  would  you  buy? 

Some  cost  a  passing  bell; 

Some  a  light  sigh, 
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That  shakes  from  Life’s  fresh  crown 
Only  a  rose-leaf  down. 

If  there  were  dreams  to  sell, 

Merry  and  sad  to  tell, 

And  the  crier  rung  the  bell, 

What  would  you  buy?  28 

But  “Dream-Pedlary”  is  different  enough  in  spirit.  It  has 
gained  gravity  and  with  it,  sadness.  The  theme  is  nostalgia 
for  the  lost;  and  for  once  Beddoes  speaks  with  the  voice  of 
the  living  who  yearn  for  the  dead,  rather  than  that  of 
the  dead  yearning  toward  life.  Cryptic  in  phraseology  and 
slightly  uneven  as  the  poem  is  in  spots,  it  remains  a  very  fine 
thing,  simply  because  of  the  admirable  fusion  of  wistfulness 
of  spirit  with  the  fragile  and  delicate  touch  of  its  workman¬ 
ship. 

V 

Dirge  and  Hymeneal 

His  second  engrossing  theme,  and  one  to  which  Beddoes 
returns  as  frequently,  though  with  less  power,  as  to  his  per¬ 
suasive  spectres,  is  the  dirge,  sometimes  a  contrasted  dirge 
and  hymeneal.  Of  the  fifty-one  lyrics  in  Gosse’s  edition, 
exclusive  of  those  included  in  the  plays,  no  less  than  five 
have  the  word  dirge  in  the  title,  besides  a  lament,  an  epi¬ 
taph,  and  two  threnodies.  The  percentage  is  high,  particu¬ 
larly  if  one  recalls  how  many  of  the  remainder  are  devoted 
to  the  spectral  theme.  But  numerous  though  they  are,  the 
dirges  as  a  whole  lack  the  carrying  power  of  their  kindred 
poems.  The  unexpectedness  of  Beddoes’  astringent  mind 
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is  lost  in  a  theme  only  too  easily  conventional.  Their  im¬ 
portance  is  that  they  emphasise  the  preoccupation  of  his 
mind.  Only  in  a  few  cases  are  the  poems  good  of  them¬ 
selves. 

Again  the  note  is  struck,  though  more  faintly,  of  the 
close  and  quiet  tomb. 

And  life  is  a  death 

Where  the  body’s  the  tomb. 

And  the  pale  sweet  breath 

Is  buried  alive  in  its  hideous  gloom.27 

But  in  the  main  the  voice  is  that  of  human  grief,  of  regret 
for  beauty  dead.  And  it  is  an  unhopeful  grief.  Bitterness 
may  have  given  way  to  tenderness,  cruel  meditation  on  the 
worm  and  the  rain  been  replaced,  as  in  one  unfinished 
threnody,  by  a  gentle  grave 

’Neath  roses’  root, 

And  the  faun’s  mossy  foot 
Under  the  sky-lark’s  grassy  floor.28 

But  there  is  little  of  hope  in  the  tenderness.  Here,  at  least, 
in  Beddoes  the  grave  is  final. 

The  form’s  divinity,  the  heart’s  best  grace, 

Where  are  they?  Have  they  their  immortal  throne 
Upon  thy  maiden’s  thought,  and  peerless  face. 

Thou  cold-eyed  reader?  Yet,  beneath  this  stone 
Dust  lies,  weeds  grow:  and  this  is  the  remain 
Of  one  best  union  of  that  deathless  twain.29 

That  Beddoes,  whose  work  is  so  permeated  by  a  sense  of 
the  power  of  the  unearthly  and  its  sweep  of  dominion, 
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should  suddenly,  on  this  theme  most  likely  to  call  his  con¬ 
viction  into  play,  abandon  it,  may  seem  paradoxical.  And 
yet  the  solution  is  not  far  to  seek.  There  is  first  the  sceptic 
in  Beddoes  who  is  always  to  be  reckoned  with;  and  the  scep¬ 
tic  would  have  revolted  at  any  explicit  application  of  what 
runs  through  Beddoes’  poetry  so  much  by  innuendo.  More¬ 
over  the  smack  of  religious  cant — almost  inevitable  consider- 
ing  the  theme — would  most  emphatically  not  have  been  to 
his  taste. 

And,  the  most  conclusive  solution  of  all,  Beddoes  was 
scarcely  dealing  with  human  death  in  these  poems:  at  bot¬ 
tom  his  subject  was  the  death  of  something  beautiful;  or,  in 
some  cases,  of  a  tragic  contrast  of  earthly  joy  and  sorrow.  It 
was  Poe,  rationalizing  over  the  composition  of  The  Raven, 
who  hit  upon  death  as  the  most  melancholy  of  all  topics  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  universal  understanding  of  mankind.  Poe 
elaborates  further,  asking  himself  when  “is  this  most  melan¬ 
choly  of  topics  most  poetical?  .  .  .  When  it  most  closely 
allies  itself  to  Beauty :  the  death,  then,  of  a  beautiful  woman 
is,  unquestionably,  the  most  poetical  topic  of  the  world.”  30 
Beddoes,  without  the  parade  of  reasoning,  arrived  at  the 
same  end;  his  poems  of  this  group  deal  with  this  “most 
poetical  topic”,  not  the  problem  of  death.  And  when  a  poet 
gets  to  dabbling  with  what  is  merely  a  poetical  topic  he  is 
likely  to  achieve  both  conventionality  and  unimportance. 
This  particular  topic  came  rather  close  home  to  Beddoes, 
and  occasionally,  even  approached  in  such  a  spirit,  it  caught 
fire  and  made  poetry  for  him.  But  not  very  often. 

A  poet  with  a  sense  of  humour  is  the  one  best  armoured 
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against  the  extravagancies  of  expression  or  sentiment  to 
which  his  trade  is  so  liable.  Of  true  humour,  which  always 
implies  mellowness,  Beddoes  had  little  or  none.  He  was  too 
bitter  and  intolerant.  Of  his  excursions  into  the  lighter  vein, 
“Lord  Alcohol”  is  a  drinking  song  not  quite  rollicking 
enough  for  its  avowed  purpose,  nor  quite  sober  enough  for 
any  other,  and  “The  Oviparous  Tailor”  is  scarcely  comic  at 
all, — although  its  story  of  the  tailor  who  recklessly  stole  the 
eggs  of  a  witch’s  hen  and  was  promptly  bewitched  into  lay¬ 
ing  eggs  himself,  is  hard  to  match  for  sheer  ingenuity. 
“Silenus  in  Proteus”,  with  its  immense  gravity,  is  better. 

What  Beddoes  did  possess  was  a  sense  of  the  grotesque 
and,  despite  his  own  tendency  that  way,  a  contempt  for  the 
sentimental.  “The  New  Cecilia”,  that  excursion  into  the 
broadly  humorous  which  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  Letters ,31 
is  his  declaration  of  independence  from  his  own  sentimental 
streak.  “A  very  objectionable  piece  of  foolery,”  Beddoes 
himself  called  it,  and  so  it  is,  but  it  has  the  virtues  of  its 
type- — vitality  and  jauntiness — and  the  astonishing  unexpect¬ 
edness  of  the  hundredth  psalm  is  an  excellent,  if  not  a 
drawing  room  touch.  Taken  all  in  all,  the  thing  is  done 
with  a  truly  continental  finesse  rare  in  the  language.  “Ob¬ 
jectionable,”  Beddoes  calls  it,  but  he  adds,  “To  tell  the 
truth,  however,  I  prefer  the  above  and  such  like  absurdity 
to  .  .  .  Pygmalion  and  contend  that  the  same  is  far  more 
poetical.”  What  he  was  driving  at  was  simply  this — “Pyg¬ 
malion”  was  colourless,  a  literary  gesture;  “The  New  Ce¬ 
cilia”,  whatever  its  faults,  was  alive.  There  is  enough  of 
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the  merely  literary,  of  work  on  “most  poetical  topics”  in 
Beddoes  to  make  that  statement  significant.  And  it  gives  us 
the  clue  of  those  many  passages  in  the  Letters  where  he  rails 
at  poetry.  Obviously  it  is  this  mere  poeticism  which  he  has 
in  mind,  for  his  enthusiasm  for  the  true  metal,  of  which 
Shelley  and  Shakespeare  were  for  him  the  representatives, 
never  flagged.  Sentimentality  and  poeticism  were  another 
matter,  and  the  swift  reversals  in  Death’s  ]est-Boo\,  from 
the  high-flown  to  the  derisive,  may  possibly  be  understood 
as  self-parody.  Similarly,  Isbrand’s  song,  “Squats  on  a 
Toadstool”,  where  Beddoes’  grotesque  comes  to  its  fullest 
expression,  is  an  elaborate  caricature  of  poeticism.  Its  theme 
would  have  horrified  Tennyson,  the  treatment  is  lackadais¬ 
ically  unimpressed  by  the  ostracised  theme,  and  the  last 
stanza  jeers  at  the  nightingale  for  sitting  up  all  night  mak¬ 
ing  a  noise  with  its  nose. 

All  of  which,  grotesque  and  vigorous  though  it  may  be, 
has  neither  the  witty  high  spirits  of  youth,  nor  the  mellow 
humour  of  maturity.  There  is  indeed  little  that  is  young 
in  Beddoes’  poetry — immaturities  and  conventionalities  of 
technique  occasionally,  but,  save  for  a  few  bright  love  songs, 
nothing  of  the  resilience  and  confidence  of  youth.  Nothing 
of  the  joy  in  life:  the  sparkle  of  sunshine  and  the  scent  of 
flowers  wet  after  rain.  The  fair  things  of  the  world  are  far 
from  him;  transferred,  if  they  are  not  forgotten,  to  the  other 
world.  And  in  those  poems  which  most  sharply  bear  the 
stamp  of  his  character,  he  is  left  in  the  world  of  the  cynical 
grotesque:  the  world  of  Isbrand’s  song  or  “Old  Adam  the 
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Carrion  Crow”;  or  he  is  left  unquiet  of  soul  in  the  world  of 
“The  Phantom  Wooer”,  a  world  which  is  but  a  fragment 
of  mist  dissolving  into  something  he  both  seeks  and  fears. 

Why  what’s  the  world  and  time?  a  fleeting  thought 
In  the  great  meditating  universe, 

A  brief  parenthesis  in  chaos.32 
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Paths  and  Bypaths 

i 

Science  and  the  Poet 

Beddoes,  at  the  time  he  still  felt  it  necessary  to 
defend  his  apostasy  to  poetry,  was  confident 
I  that  his  medical  work  would  definitely  aid  his 
dramatic.1  Physician,  and  dramatist,  he  argued 
were  both  students  of  the  human  animal,  and,  if  the  two 
had  not  been  found  in  alliance  in  the  past,  why  should  they 
not  be  so  in  the  future  ?  It  was  an  ingenious  line  of  defence, 
but  one  may  suspect  he  was  merely  making  the  best  of  the 
irrevocable,  rather  than  establishing  a  point.  The  physi¬ 
ological  knowledge  of  the  physician  would  have  been  but 
indifferently  useful  to  the  dramatic  poet.  The  insight,  and 
rather  intimate  insight,  into  human  nature  acquired  in  prac¬ 
tice  is  another  matter.  But  the  priest  and,  to  an  extent,  the 
pawnbroker  acquire  insight  as  well — and  neither  of  these 
professions  are  especially  famous  for  the  poets  they  have  pro¬ 
duced.  And  the  physician,  it  must  be  noticed,  acquires  his 
experience  in  dealing  with  diseased  or  abnormal  personali¬ 
ties  in  a  normal  world ;  the  dramatic  poet  deals,  usually,  with 
a  normal  type  caught  in  unusual  or  abnormal  circumstances. 
In  any  case,  the  knowledge  of  psychology  which  was  to  have 
been  the  most  valuable  dower  of  his  medical  training,  is  the 
one  quality  most  conspicuously  lacking  in  Death’s  Jest-Boo\. 
Anatomy  and  poetry  are  strange  bedfellows,  yet  it  would 
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have  been  odd  if  Beddoes’  years  of  scientific  study,  neces¬ 
sarily  wider  than  his  special  field,  had  left  no  imprint  on 
his  work.  Science  had  played  its  part  in  the  shaping  of 
Beddoes’  mental  dilemma  and  the  consequent  tone  of  his 
work.  But  its  distinctly  visible  appearances  in  his  poetry 
are  rare. 

A  distracted  girl  by  the  bier  of  her  lover  exclaims:  can  he 
die?  And  answers  herself: 


Ay,  as  the  sun  doth  set: 

It  is  the  earth  that  falls  away  from  light; 

Fixed  in  the  heavens,  although  unseen  by  us. 

The  immortal  life  and  light  remains  triumphant.2 

The  comparison  is  a  splendid  naturalization  of  the  Coper- 
nican  system  into  the  realm  of  poetry.  And  there  is  also 

Galileo,  broken-hearted  seer, 

Who,  like  a  moon  attracted  naturally, 

Kept  circling  round  the  central  sun  of  Truth.3 

But  the  Copernican  system  is  now  sufficiently  a  part  of  men’s 
habits  of  thought  to  require  no  scientific  training  to  account 
for  its  appearance  in  poetry.  Had  Beddoes’  studies  no  fur¬ 
ther  effect  upon  his  manner  of  writing  than  such,  their  effect 
might  well  have  been  counted  nil. 

But  his  science  was  somewhat  more  useful.  One  of  the 
fragments  finds  an  illustration  in  nature  flinging  off  a  new 
star  in  “Its  bright,  revolving  birth”;4  and  one  of  Isbrand’s 
passages  of  nervous  prose  has  a  scientific  bias.  “This  was 
one”,  exclaims  Isbrand  over  the  body  of  his  brother,  “Who 
would  be  constant  in  friendship,  and  the  pole  wanders :  one 
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who  would  be  immortal,  and  the  light  that  shines  upon  his 
pale  forehead  now,  through  yonder  gewgaw  window,  undu¬ 
lated  from  its  star  hundreds  of  years  ago.  That  is  con¬ 
stancy,  that  is  life.”  5  It  was  a  scientist  who  mocked  con¬ 
stancy  in  such  a  fashion — contrasting  it  with  a  world  where 
the  very  poles  wander.  For  it  is  the  magnetic  poles  which 
Wander;  to  the  layman  the  word,  without  a  qualifying  ad¬ 
jective,  invariably  means  the  fixed  geographic  pole. 

There  are  also  passages  in  Beddoes  which  correspond  very 
strikingly  with  the  theory  of  evolution  and  the  germ-theory 
of  disease.  Mr.  Ramsay  Colies,  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
edition  of  Beddoes’  works,  asserts  Beddoes  has  surely  antici¬ 
pated  Darwin,  and  has  “realized  the  dictum  of  Wordsworth 
that  ‘poetry  is  the  finer  breath  of  all  science’  ”.6  Mr.  G.  R. 
Potter  in  Modern  Philology  7  reviews  the  statement,  and 
suggests  that  Colles  has  jumped  somewhat  hastily  to  a  sweep¬ 
ing  conclusion.  Mr.  Potter  discusses  briefly  the  trend  of 
scientific  thought  in  the  years  when  Beddoes  was  writing, 
and  immediately  before,  and  points  out  the  interest  in  the 
new  science  of  paleontology.  The  idea  that  fossils  were  all 
the  deposit  of  one  period,  that  of  the  Noachian  deluge,  had 
given  way,  and  it  was  Cuvier  (1769-1832)  who  established 
paleontology  as  a  recognized  science.  It  was  Cuvier’s  work, 
although  he  vigorously  combatted  the  theory  of  evolution, 
which  brought  antediluvians,  pre-adamites,  and  the  pre-his- 
toric  monsters  into  the  general  consciousness. 

And  that  Beddoes  was  fascinated  by  paleontology — or  at 
least  by  some  of  the  floating  commonplaces  connected  with 
it — there  is  considerable  evidence.  Even  before  his  migra- 
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tion  to  Germany  we  find  Beddoes,  in  The  Second  Brother , 
bringing  a  “prae-adamite  skeleton” 8  somewhat  abruptly  into 
his  work.  Thereafter  “pitiful  post-diluvians” 9  and  the 
almost  unmanageable  adjective  “antediluvian”  occur  off  and 
on.  And  one  unfinished  poem  intended  for  T he  Ivory  Gate 
completes  the  story. 

The  mighty  thought  of  an  old  world 
Fans,  like  a  dragon’s  wing  unfurled, 

The  surface  of  my  yearnings  deep; 

And  solemn  shadows  then  awake, 

Like  the  fish-lizard  in  the  lake, 

Troubling  a  planet’s  morning  sleep. 

My  waking  is  a  Titan’s  dream, 

Where  a  strange  sun,  long  set,  doth  beam 
Through  Montezuma’s  cypress  bough: 

Through  the  fern  wilderness  forlorn 
Glisten  the  giant  hart’s  great  horn, 

And  serpents  vast  with  helmed  brow.10 

But,  aside  from  such  semi-grotesque  flotsam  and  jetsam, 
paleontology  seems  to  have  contributed  no  more  than  Bed¬ 
does’  other  studies.  And  it  seems  a  little  pedantic  to  expect 
more.  Poetry  after  all  is  rather  like  a  celf-centred  jack-daw 
— it  collects  bright  bits  here  and  there,  but  can  get  along 
quite  comfortably  by  itself  without  the  assistance  of  paleon¬ 
tology  and  anatomy. 

Whether  or  not  Beddoes  actually  understood  or  believed 
in  the  theory  of  evolution  is  the  question  Mr.  Potter  raises 
apropos  of  Mr.  Colies’  assertions  in  his  introduction,  and 
Mr.  Potter  contends  with  some  reason  that  there  is  little  evi¬ 
dence  for  believing  he  did.  Paleontology  and  comparative 
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anatomy  were  leading  Beddoes  toward  the  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion;  what  he  actually  wrote  might  easily  have  been  only  a 
flight  of  the  dramatic  imagination  from  the  scientific  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  All  of  which  is  true. 

What  is  equally  true,  and  perhaps  more  interesting,  is 
that  Beddoes  wrote  some  excellent  poetry  on  the  subject. 
There  are  first  those  lines  which  Mr.  Colles  quotes  for  their 
relation  to  the  germ-theory. 

If  man  could  see 

The  perils  and  diseases  that  he  elbows, 

Each  day  he  walks  a  mile;  which  catch  at  him, 

Which  fall  behind  and  graze  him  as  he  passes; 

Then  would  he  know  that  Life’s  a  single  pilgrim, 

Fighting  unarmed  amongst  a  thousand  soldiers. 

It  is  this  infinite  invisible 

Which  we  must  learn  to  know,  and  yet  to  scorn, 

And,  from  the  scorn  of  that,  regard  the  world 
As  from  the  edge  of  a  far  star.11 

And  one  of  the  dramatic  fragments  can  reasonably  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  supplement  to  this.12  But  the  lines  from  Death’s 
Jest-Boo\  on  evolution  are  even  more  interesting.  Again  it 
is  Isbrand  speaking. 

I  have  a  bit  of  FIAT  in  my  soul, 

And  can  myself  create  my  little  world. 

Had  I  been  born  a  four-legged  child,  methinks 
I  might  have  found  the  steps  from  dog  to  man, 

And  crept  into  his  nature.13 

There  is  more  than  evolution  to  the  first  two  of  these  lines — 
German  idealistic  philosophy  must  be  reckoned  with.  But 
Beddoes  shortly  goes  on  to  more  significant  lines — and  even 
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the  more  significant  in  that  they  are  dramatically  unneces¬ 
sary,  are  the  product,  therefore,  of  something  that  is  stirring 
in  his  mind. 


It  was  ever 

My  study  to  find  out  a  way  to  godhead, 

And  on  reflection  soon  I  found  that  first 
I  was  but  half  created;  that  a  power 
Was  wanting  in  my  soul  to  be  its  soul, 

And  this  was  mine  to  make.  Therefore  I  fashioned 
A  will  above  my  will,  that  plays  upon  it, 

As  the  first  soul  doth  use  in  men  and  catde. 

There’s  lifeless  matter;  add  the  power  of  shaping, 

And  you’ve  the  crystal:  add  again  the  organs, 

Wherewith  to  subdue  sustenance  to  the  form 
And  manner  of  one’s  self,  and  you’ve  the  plant: 

Add  power  of  motion,  senses,  and  so  forth, 

And  you’ve  all  kind  of  beasts;  suppose  a  pig: 

To  pig  add  reason,  foresight,  and  such  stuff, 

Then  you  have  man.  What  shall  we  add  to  man, 

To  bring  him  higher?  I  begin  to  think 
That’s  a  discovery  I  soon  shall  make.14 

Whether  Beddoes  understood  or  not  what  he  was  doing,  he 
had  in  those  passages  made  true  poetry  out  of  such  stubborn 
material  as  the  germ-theory  and  evolution!  It  is  rather 
hard  to  believe  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing.  But 
it  is  only  a  small  harvest,  incidental  to  the  main  trend  of  his 
poetry;  and  this  with  a  quarter  century  devoted  to  science. 
If  he  believed  in  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  I  rather  think 
he  did;  after  Lyell’s  Principles  of  Geology  all  science  was 
drifting  fast  that  way,  and  Beddoes  was  no  slattern  in  his 
work;  if  he  believed,  there  is  little  comment  to  make  save 
that  he  apparently  followed  Lamarck.  Rather  too  reckless 
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in  his  speculation  as  to  how  evolution  was  effected,  Lamarck, 
in  casting  about  for  the  force  which  controlled  it,  had  hit 
upon  the  will.  Willing,  rather  than  natural  selection,  he 
advanced  as  the  cause  of  evolutionary  development.  And 
the  last  passage  quoted  from  Beddoes  shows  that  something 
similar  to  this,  if  he  believed  at  all,  was  his  belief. 

II 

The  Letters 

There  is  little  of  the  overt  scientist  in  Beddoes’  poetry 
and  less  in  his  letters.  There  is  mention  of  his  studies  to 
explain  how  he  is  spending  his  time,  and  twice  there  is  men¬ 
tion  of  scientific  work  he  is  translating.  Beyond  this  he 
sloughs  off  his  daily  occupations  in  writing  to  his  friends, 
and  turns  to  other  topics.  And  it  is  from  the  tone  of  Bed¬ 
does’  letters  that  one  must  derive  many  of  one’s  opinions  of 
his  character,  they  being  in  themselves  not  the  least  inter¬ 
esting  part  of  his  limited  output.  Swinburne  declared  that 
this  “brilliant  correspondence  on  poetical  questions  gives  to 
me  a  higher  view  of  his  fine  and  vigorous  intelligence  than 
any  other  section  of  his  literary  remains.”  And  they  are 
excellent  testimony  to  the  sanity  and  hard-headed  practi¬ 
cality  his  nature  possessed. 

They  are  letters  to  friends  and,  as  such,  quite  unaffected. 
Beddoes  spends  no  time  being  a  stylist,  and  has  for  reward 
a  swift  and  straightforward  style  with  the  bite  of  honesty 
in  it,  and  the  vividness  of  his  nature.  He  can  tell  a  story 
well,  and,  as  his  correspondents  are  masculine,  does  not 
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scruple  to  do  so  occasionally,  retailing  a  little  Gottingen 
scandal  as  to  how  certain  professors  got  their  squeaky  voices, 
lame  legs,  and  deaf  ears,  and  how  another  with  an  absent- 
minded  way  of  lecturing  cast  amusing  doubt  on  his  own 
paternity.  Equally  he  pictures  a  student  celebration  with 
its  odd  ceremonial  of  swords  thrust  through  the  crowns  of 
every  hat  present,  and  the  complete  wreckage  of  furniture 
which  followed  with  more  time  and  beer.  There  is  indeed 
nothing  ponderous  about  the  letters.  They  range  widely 
from  the  serious  to  the  more  light-hearted  but  they  are  what 
all  good  letters  should  be — friendly  talk  diverted  to  paper 
and  ink.  He  gets  angry  and  snaps  at  a  jack-a-napes  King 
of  Bavaria,  grows  enthusiastic  over  his  beloved  Shelley,  flings 
off  in  accounting  for  his  movements  a  brilliant  phrase  about 
“entering  [Florence]  on  the  flood  of  the  stars,  and  depart¬ 
ing  with  their  ebb,”  15  but  never  ceases  to  be  the  man  Bed- 
does  talking  to  his  friends.  There  are  hints  of  the  “literary” 
in  a  few  of  his  earlier  letters  to  Proctor,  then  eminent  as  a 
dramatist,  faint  hints  of  a  boyish  showing  off.  But  they  are 
only  hints.  In  the  main,  Beddoes’  whole  instinct  leads  him 
away  from  anything  but  the  unaffected. 

There  is,  also,  little  in  Beddoes’  work  of  nature  descrip¬ 
tion;  he  worked  rather  with  the  landscape  of  the  soul.  The 
letters,  however,  hold  just  enough  of  such  passages  to  show 
his  sensitiveness  to  the  gracious  world.  But  it  took  Italy  to 
spur  him  to  expression.  Passing  through  Savoy  up  to  Cham- 
bery  in  the  time  of  the  spring  flowers,  and  then  over  the  Alps 
into  Italy,  he  came  upon  the  firefly — and  upon  an  Italian 
evening.  “Last  night  the  clouds  had  unrolled  from  the 
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mountains,  which  were  themselves  as  visionary  as  clouds; 
the  ‘roof  of  the  blue  Italian  weather’  was  here  and  there 
decorated  by  a  tapestried  vapour,  silver  or  pale  gold,  gath¬ 
ered  up  among  the  stars  and  slowly  toiling  along  the  calm 
air.  The  sun  fell  quietly  behind  the  Alps,  and  the  moment 
he  touched  them,  it  appeared  that  all  the  snows  took  fire 
and  burned  with  a  candescent  brilliancy.”  16 

It  was  one  of  Beddoes’  greatest  flights  in  the  letters,  per¬ 
haps  his  only  flight  of  that  particular  sort  anywhere.  This 
one  letter  from  Italy,  too,  is  unique  in  the  collection.  The 
young  poet  (he  was  approaching  only  his  twenty-first  birth¬ 
day)  seems  to  have  been  fairly  shaken  out  of  the  casualness 
of  his  usual  letter-writing  tone  into  such.  But  even  so,  his 
fear  of  affectation  stayed  by  him,  and  he  pulled  his  letter 
tumbling  out  of  the  clouds  of  the  Italian  night  by  an  abrupt 
parenthesis  to  the  effect  that  the  paragraph  was  a  good 
opening  for  a  novel. 

So  it  went:  he  could  never  quite  let  go  in  such  a  fashion, 
any  more  than  one  talking  over  Port  can  so  let  go  without 
an  uneasy  feeling  and  a  hint  of  apology.  And  Beddoes’ 
letters,  it  must  always  be  recalled,  were  talk.  Shakespeare 
led  him  into  a  similar  flight  and  again  he  tumbled  apolo¬ 
getically.  “About  Shakespeare  you  don’t  say  enough.  He 
was  an  incarnation  of  nature;  and  you  might  just  as  well 
attempt  to  remodel  the  seasons,  and  the  laws  of  life  and 
death,  as  to  alter  ‘one  jot  or  tittle’  of  his  eternal  thoughts. 
‘A  star’  you  call  him.  If  he  was  a  star,  all  the  other  stage 
scribblers  can  hardly  be  considered  a  constellation  of  brass 
buttons.  I  say  he  was  an  universe,  and  all  material  existence 
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with  its  excellences  and  defects  was  reflected  in  shadowy 
thought  upon  the  crystal  waters  of  his  imagination,  ever 
glorified  as  they  were  by  the  sleepless  sun  of  his  golden  in¬ 
tellect.  And  this  imaginary  universe  had  its  seasons  and 
changes,  its  harmonies  and  its  discords,  as  well  as  the  dirty 
reality.  On  the  snow-maned  necks  of  its  winter  hurricanes 
rode  madness,  despair,  and  ‘empty  death,  with  the  winds 
whistling  through  the  white  grating  of  his  sides’;  its  sum¬ 
mer  of  poetry  glistening  through  the  drops  of  pity;  and  its 
solemn  and  melancholy  autumn  breathing  deep  melody 
among  the  ‘sere  and  yellow  leaves’  of  thunder-stricken  life, 
etc.,  etc.  (See  Charles  Phillip’s  speeches  and  X,  Y,  Z  for  the 
completing  furbelow  of  this  paragraph.)”  17  And  the  con¬ 
cluding  tumble,  with  the  sudden  self-consciousness  it  indi¬ 
cates,  is  perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  sincerity  which  could 
be  offered :  those  who  go  phrase-making  for  applause  do  not 
leap  out  of  their  own  balloons. 

Beddoes  was  young  at  the  time.  The  letters  of  his  ma¬ 
turity  are  racy  and  direct,  but  they  indulge  no  such  enthusi¬ 
asms.  Their  quality  is  rather  matter-of-factness.  But  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  one  can  read  a  surprising  variety  of  interests 
on  the  part  of  this  apparently  limited  poet.  He  confessed 
himself  a  smatterer,  but  there  is  a  range  and  acuteness  to  his 
use  of  his  dabblings  that  make  it  easy  to  judge  him  in  a 
more  friendly  fashion.  He  played  with  history,  and,  brows¬ 
ing  in  dusty  corners — certainly  not  a  textbook  performance 
— came  upon  the  nucleus  of  his  Death’s  Jest-Boo\  in  a  dis¬ 
puted  fact  concerning  a  Silesian  dukedom.  He  defends 
Shakespeare’s  anomalous  shipwreck  in  Bohemia  on  the 
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grounds  that  Valdemar  the  Victorious  of  Denmark  fetched 
his  wife,  a  princess  of  Bohemia,  from  there  by  water — and 
that  a  river  is  good  enough  setting  for  a  stage  shipwreck 
anyway.18  Aside  from  that  point,  the  doings  of  Valdemar 
the  Victorious  are  not  the  sort  of  lumber  one  would  expect 
to  find  in  the  mind  of  so  assiduous  a  student  of  science.  Bed- 
does’  political  interests  are  as  obvious  as  his  scientific.  He 
never  quite  lost  touch  with  English  literature,  and  he  piled 
German  on  top  of  it.  And  in  the  matter  of  languages:  with 
his  well  mastered  classics,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  behind 
him,  he  adds  German  to  his  knowledge  of  French,  and  then 
shows  himself  reading  Italian,  Danish,  and  Dutch  in  the 
original,  and  taking  up  Anglo-Saxon  and — Arabic ! 19  He 
is  enough  in  touch  with  painting  to  know  the  details  of  a 
“rascally  plagiarism”  20  surrounding  a  canvas  later  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  is,  in  fact,  in  touch  with  a  great 
number  of  things,  and  the  correct  estimate  of  the  man  must 
take  them  into  account. 

Beddoes,  indeed,  writes  about  almost  everything  except 
himself.  He  does  speak  in  snatches  of  his  work,  but  it  is 
generally  with  a  hasty  contempt.  “I  would  really”,  he  says, 
“not  give  a  shilling  for  anything  I  have  written,  nor  six¬ 
pence  for  anything  I  am  likely  to  write.  I  am  essentially 
unpoetical  in  character,  habits  &  ways  of  thinking.”21  If 
he  has  more  to  say  he  takes  a  purely  objective  attitude,  and 
throughout  he  is  exceedingly  chary  of  anything  approaching 
mental  autobiography — that,  his  friends  must  make  out  for 
themselves  as  best  they  can. 

Of  literature  he  speaks  frequently,  if  only  in  a  glancing 
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fashion.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Englishmen  to  note  the 
singular  correspondence  between  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  and 
Vondel’s  Lucifer,  two  lines  of  which  he  translates  “liter¬ 
ally”  as, 

And  rather  the  first  prince  at  an  inferior  court, 

Than  in  the  blessed  light  the  second  or  still  less.22 

But  the  similarity  leads  Beddoes  less  to  a  hint  of  indebted¬ 
ness,  than  to  a  philosophic  question.  He  raises  the  interest¬ 
ing  point  of  how,  at  certain  times  in  the  world’s  history, 
some  influence  seems  to  be  acting  universally  upon  man¬ 
kind,  guiding  all  men  in  the  same  path,  so  that  the  same 
discoveries  or  ideas  are  hit  upon  in  various  places  almost 
simultaneously.  Beddoes,  however,  is  at  his  best  on  just 
some  such  general  topic  which  his  wide  reading  suggests. 
In  the  main  his  references  to  literature  are  too  casual  and 
disjointed  to  be  of  much  importance  to  criticism,  though 
some  critics,  such  as  Swinburne,  have  seen  great  value  in 
them  as  criticism.  Racy  and  delightful  they  are  as  letters, 
but  that  is  another  matter. 


Ill 

Beddoes  and  the  Germans 

Beddoes’  comments  upon  German  literature  are  fre¬ 
quent,  if  contradictory.  Upon  one  point  only  was  he  pas¬ 
sably  firm, — that  “in  Germany  as  in  England  the  greatest 
writers  of  the  century  are  either  corporeally  or  spiritually 
dead.  The  theatre  is  a  much  duller  affair  than  I  imag¬ 
ined.”  23  It  was  upon  Goethe  and  Schiller  that  he  had  most 
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difficulty  in  making  up  his  mind.  They  both  enter  his  cor¬ 
respondence  with  colours  flying:  “Goethe,  Schiller,  and 
Shelley!”  and  Beddoes  sniffs  at  praise  of  Byron  while  the 
world  possesses  such.  Goethe  however  comes  quickly  to 
grief:  in  a  postscript  to  the  same  letter  he  is  Schiller’s  rival, 
and  a  “fat,  leather-chopped,  fish-eyed  rival”  at  that.24  Schil¬ 
ler  holds  his  own  for  a  time,  he  is  a  man  of  principle,26  only 
to  be  suddenly  involved  again  with  Goethe  (now  adjudged 
inferior  to  Byron)  as  guilty  of  having  laboriously  built  up  a 
molehill  “called  the  German  Parnasso”.26  From  then  on 
matters  go  hardly  with  Schiller.  He  is  dismissed  as  “never 
original”,27  and  then  dragged  back  in  even  more  disreputable 
company,  a  Dr.  Raupach  “who  lays  a  tragedy  or  two  in  the 
year — mostly  windeggs — but  he’s  the  wit  of  the  folks  about 
Melpomene’s  sepulchre  in  Germany.  Schiller  you  know 
took  her  out  of  the  critical  pickle  she  lies  in  &  made  a  few 
lucky  galvanic  experiments  with  her,  so  that  people  thought 
she  was  alive  when  she  was  only  kicking”.28  After  which 
Schiller’s  ghost  is  left  untroubled  in  the  correspondence. 

Goethe,  also  roughly  treated,  is  less  easily  dismissed.  Hav¬ 
ing  sunk  below  Byron,  he  has  a  collected  edition  derisively 
hawked  to  Kelsall  by  Beddoes:  forty  volumes  for  ten  dollars, 
“who’ll  buy,  who’ll  buy?  They  are  as  cheap  as  oysters  if 
not  so  swallowable.”  29  Goethe  is  “an  old  fellow  of  letter- 
press”  30  who  will  send  paper  wet  with  his  own  blood  to  the 
printer  for  applause,  and  he  has  a  narrow  escape  from  get¬ 
ting  into  Isbrand’s  madly  merry  court  as  minister.  But  for 
all  that  he  has  his  moments.  While  Schiller  is  never  orig¬ 
inal,  Goethe  is  “something  like”,  and  he  escapes  Isbrand’s 
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court  as  he  “must  not  be  even  in  jest  ridiculed  by  any  one 
who  has  a  sense  of  his  very  great  and  various  merits.”  31 

The  gist  indeed  of  Beddoes’  opinion  of  Goethe  is  in  one 
of  his  earlier  comments :  he  begins  with  caustic  comment  on 
Goethe’s  Tasso,  adding  “This  was  bound  in  a  volume  with 
his  Iphigenie  in  Tauris,  a  poem  faultlessly  delightful,  unless 
it  be  a  fault  that  instead  of  being  an  imitation  of  Euripides 
it  is  a  victory  over  him.  I  never  felt  so  much  disgust  or 
much  more  admiration  for  any  poet  than  for  this  Goethe, 
as  I  read  thro’  it — &  I  believe  every  one  who  reads  all  his 
works  must  have  this  double  feeling  of  contempt  of  &  de¬ 
light  in  him — both  nearly  measureless— but  he  has  no  prin¬ 
ciple.”  32  That  is,  astonishingly,  the  only  case  in  which 
Beddoes  judged  a  literary  man  on  “principle”.  To  have 
expected  Beddoes  to  have  swallowed  Goethe  whole  was  too 
much:  forty  volumes  are  a  large  swallow  and  the  Stuttgart 
edition  was  not  complete.  A  careful  reviser  himself,  Bed¬ 
does  was  too  close  to  synthesize  a  man  who  seemed  bent  on 
flooding  the  presses.  Beddoes,  moreover,  was  a  romantic 
and  he  had  to  do  with  a  man  who,  having  fathered  the 
romantic  school,  turned  classicist  and  spanked  it — and  then, 
with  the  conquering  irrationality  of  our  elders,  had  pro¬ 
duced  in  his  Faust  the  flower  of  the  German  romantic  move¬ 
ment.  Beddoes  was  a  revolutionary  and  Goethe  the  satel¬ 
lite  (or  rather  the  sun)  of  a  German  court.  Such  men  are 
all  very  well  in  history,  but  they  are  disturbing  contempo¬ 
raries.  Small  wonder  that  Beddoes  was  set  to  growling. 

Schiller  and  Goethe  along  with  Tieck  are  the  three  Ger¬ 
man  writers  most  frequently  mentioned  in  Beddoes’  cor- 
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respondence.  And  that  Beddoes  should  turn  to  Tieck  was 
equally  to  be  expected.  It  was  Tieck’s  interest  in  the  Eliza¬ 
bethans  that  first  drew  Beddoes  to  him,  and  he  continued 
throughout  his  life  to  respect  the  man  as  a  Shakespearian 
critic.  But  he  promptly  turned  to  Tieck’s  original  work,  de¬ 
lighting  in  him  first  for  “a  vein  of  gentle  tonic  humour 
which  never  lets  one  sleep;  he  is  never  very  strong  or  deep, 
but  altogether  displays  more  general  power  as  a  dramatist 
than  any  of  the  more  celebrated  Germans.”  33  Three  years 
later  comes  the  significant  admission.  “I  have  learned  much 
from  his  writings,  from  him  and  Wieland  more  than  [from] 
any  German  writer”.34  And  the  note  of  derision  so  com¬ 
mon  in  Beddoes’  comments  upon  contemporary  writers  is 
completely  lacking  toward  Tieck.  Quite  the  contrary,  as 
Beddoes  considered  translating  him  and  claimed  later  that 
he  much  preferred  him  to  Goethe.36 

But  Beddoes  had  learned  from  Tieck  and  Wieland,  or  so 
he  says,  and  that  raises  the  whole  question  of  what  Beddoes 
the  poet  got  out  of  Germany.  An  elaborate  thesis  may  some 
day  be  made  out  for  the  influence  of  German  Romanticism 
upon  Beddoes,  but  one  may  well  doubt  if  it  will  go  much 
farther  than  externals.  A  maturing  mind  rather  than  a 
geographic  location  is  responsible  for  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  Death’s  Jest-Boo \  and  The  Brides’  Tragedy.  Preced¬ 
ing  chapters  should  have  made  abundantly  clear  the  proc¬ 
esses  which  were  going  on  in  Beddoes’  mind,  and  the  mi¬ 
gration  to  Germany,  drastic  as  it  was  in  its  effect  on  his 
daily  life,  was  a  step  rather  than  a  revolution.  Processes 
were  completed  in  Germany  which  were  begun  earlier,  and 
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it  would  be  misleading  to  ascribe  them  to  German  influence. 
Beddoes’  tendency  to  loneliness  had  manifested  itself  in 
London,  and  the  translation  of  the  Philosophic  Letters  had 
revealed  clearly  the  dualism  of  his  nature — and  this  dual¬ 
ism,  with  its  results,  was  a  much  more  far-reaching  force  in 
the  shaping  of  Beddoes’  later  work  than  any  literary  trick 
he  may  have  picked  up  abroad. 

Even  to  say  that  Beddoes  had  to  go  to  Germany  for  his 
machinery  is  to  press  the  case  too  far.  Scaroni,  that  “ro¬ 
mantic  fiction”,  was  written  when  he  was  fifteen,  long  be¬ 
fore  he  even  thought  of  reading  German.  In  The  Brides’ 
Tragedy  there  was  “jovial”  feasting  among  the  worms,  and 
its  wild  wooing  promised  “bridal  sheets  of  lead”.  “Old 
Adam,  the  Carrion  Crow”  was  written  in  England,  and  in 
The  Second  Brother  we  are  again  reminded  that  gems  and 
fine  raiment  but  garnish  a  pudding  for  Lady  worm.  More¬ 
over  parts  of  the  early  T he  Last  Man  were  inserted  in  the  late 
play  without  incongruity.  These  things,  written  before  the 
German  influence  came  into  play,  have  the  accent  of  Bed¬ 
does’  later  work,  so  that  it  seems  clear  enough  that  he  took 
his  own  materials  with  him  to  Germany.  The  increased 
power  of  Death’s  Jest-Boo\  came,  not  from  contact  with  the 
German  Romantics,  but  from  the  fact  that  Beddoes  had 
taken  bitterly  to  heart  what  he  said. 

That  he  found  the  atmosphere  of  German  literature  con¬ 
genial  to  him  there  can  be  no  question.  There  is  an  obvious 
affinity  of  spirit  between  such  a  man  as  E.  T.  A.  Hoffman 
and  Beddoes,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Poe,  whose 
tales  stand  closer  in  spirit  to  the  poetry  of  Beddoes  than 
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any  other  works  in  English,  was  an  avowed  disciple  of  the 
school  of  Hoffman.  But,  as  Dr.  Grete  Moldauer  very  sen¬ 
sibly  points  out,  the  tendencies  were  there  in  Beddoes — a 
foreign  influence  could  encourage  but  not  inculcate  them. 
And  Beddoes  went  to  Germany  already  a  strongly  marked 
personality,  and  a  poet  of  note  in  his  chosen  field. 

Beddoes,  as  he  had  borrowed  situations  from  Kyd  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  borrowed  also  from  the  Germans. 
Schiller’s  The  Ghost-Seer  seems  to  have  supplied  several  epi¬ 
sodes  in  Death's  Jest-Boo The  Sicilian’s  story,  a  tale  em¬ 
bedded  in  The  Ghost-Seer ,  is  an  account  of  two  brothers  in 
love  with  the  same  girl,  the  younger  killing  the  elder.  On 
the  marriage  day  the  murdered  brother  reappears  in  the  garb 
of  a  monk.  The  quarrel  of  the  brothers  for  a  girl  recalls  that 
of  Athulf  and  Adalmar,  but  the  theme  is  so  common  that 
it  would  mean  little  were  it  not  emphasized  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Wolfram,  also  dressed  as  a  monk,  to  his  betrothed. 
There  is  also  a  similarity  between  the  spectre  conjuring 
scenes  of  The  Ghost-Seer  and  Death’s  Jest-Boo which  is 
made  even  more  striking  by  the  fact  that  both  scenes  are  so 
unusual.  In  both  cases  the  startled  necromancer  raises  two 
ghosts  instead  of  the  expected  one.  In  Death’s  Jest-Boo\ 
Mandrake  pops  out  of  the  tomb  first,  to  be  followed  not  by 
the  expected  apparition  of  the  duke’s  wife,  but  by  the  un¬ 
welcome  and  terrifying  spectre  of  the  murdered  Wolfram. 
In  The  Ghost-Seer  the  magician,  a  charlatan,  has  arranged 
for  his  accomplice  to  appear  at  the  proper  moment,  which 
duly  occurs.  But  his  charms  have  been  so  potent  that,  to 
his  own  stunned  dismay,  a  second  and  real  spectre  appears. 
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Another  point  of  interest  is  Beddoes’  occasional  excur¬ 
sion  into  the  German  Romantic  Irony  of  the  Shlegels, — with 
Fichte’s  free  spirit  in  the  background.  That  theory  of  Irony, 
put  crudely,  was  simply  an  expression  of  faith  in  the  power 
of  the  mind  or  the  ego  to  project  itself,  to  create  within  itself 
a  world.  Moldauer  declares  that  certain  scenes  between  Mel- 
veric  and  the  Spectre  of  Wolfram  are  “reinste  romantische 
Ironie”.38  The  point  is  that  the  Spectre  of  Wolfram  owes 
its  existence  to  Melveric — is  in  a  sense  a  creation  (through 
magic,  however)  of  the  Melveric  it  haunts  so  assiduously. 
It  is  this  “ironic”  significance  that  Dr.  Moldauer  would  see 
in  one  of  Melveric’s  speeches. 

’Tis  his  officious  gratitude  that  pains  me: 

The  carcase  owes  to  me  its  ruinous  life.  .  .  . 

Therefore  he  clings  to  me  so  ivily.37 


Conceding  the  possible  allusion,  that  the  Spectre  is  a  creation 
of  the  ego,  an  example  of  “Ironie”,  it  still  seems  that  this 
speech  is  more  easily  understood  by  taking  the  outright 
magic  of  the  dramatic  action  at  its  face  value.  At  least 
equally,  and  I  suspect  much  more,  to  this  point  are  the  lines 
previously  quoted  “I  have  a  bit  of  Fiat  in  my  soul,  And  can 
myself  create  my  little  world.”  38 

IV 

Beddoes  and  the  Elizabethans 

Beddoes  was  touched  by  German  Romanticism,  he  was 
not  profoundly  altered  by  it.  But,  difficult  as  it  is  to  attach 
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him  to  any  German  school,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  place  him 
among  the  contemporaries  of  his  own  race. 

Disliking  the  contemporary  stage,  he  wrote  his  most  act¬ 
able  drama  for  the  closet,  and  then,  after  declaring  the  stage 
the  proper  and  only  place  for  a  drama,  he  wrote  his  greatest 
to  be  quite  unactable.  Very  early  he  caught  the  Elizabethan 
enthusiasm  and  learned  from  his  predecessors  two  centuries 
dead.  Before  the  results  of  his  own  learning  and  power 
could  take  effect  upon  his  contemporaries  he  was  in  Ger¬ 
many,  publishing  nothing.  He  never  has  had  any  effect  on 
the  course  of  poetry.  He  lived  in  that  paradox,  a  crowded 
vacuum. 

That  Beddoes’  whole  manner  of  writing  came  from  the 
Elizabethans  is  quickly  obvious.  The  verve  and  crash  of 
his  style,  his  dead-set  at  rhetorical  hurdles  belongs  but  to  one 
period.  At  the  same  time  he  is  no  more  imitative  than 
Shakespeare  is  imitative  of  Kyd.  He  steeped  himself  in  that 
literature,  he  was  sufficiently  contemptuous  of  his  own 
period  to  pass  it  completely  by,  and  the  Elizabethans  were 
more  alive  to  him  than  the  living.  That  is  why  his  two  hun¬ 
dred  year  old  style  was  not  artificial  and  emasculate,  but  as 
genuine  as  it  was  when  Burbage  first  set  his  teeth  in  a  fine 
speech. 

Beddoes  borrowed  39  but  he  alwrays  ended  by  turning  the 
borrowing  into  a  successful  theft — and  it  is  such  complete 
roguery  which  makes  literature.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact 
Beddoes  stole  less  than  the  average  Elizabethan — it  was  a 
spirit  he  took,  and  that  is  something  outside  the  law  courts. 
Beddoes’  reading  in  the  Elizabethans  was  anything  but  per- 
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functory.  Even  while  he  was  at  Charterhouse,  as  a  refer¬ 
ence  in  “Alfarabi”  shows,  he  had  sought  out  for  himself 
such  unusual  schoolboy  reading  as  Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle 
and  enjoyed  it,  and  much  of  his  time  in  London  after  he 
left  Oxford  was  spent  browsing  amongst  old  plays  in  the 
British  Museum.  And  somewhere  he  read  Ben  Jonson’s 
Conversations  with  Drummond,  then  a  work  difficult  to 
obtain.40  Without  attempting  to  trace  in  detail  what  he  got 
from  particular  Elizabethans,  the  general  effect  of  his  wide 
reading  in  the  period  is  clear  enough. 

Tourneur’s  is  come  to  be  the  name  which  is  most  fre- 
quietly  linked  with  Beddoes’.  Such  association  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  essentially  false  and  rather  shallow  criticism.  Such  a 
scene  as  that  where  Vendice  apostrophizes  the  skull  of  his 
mistress  is  indeed  closely  akin  to  Beddoes’  gloomy  macabre, 
but  Tourneur  achieves  such  intensity  only  at  rare  intervals. 
Most  of  his  time  he  is  involved  in  the  flat  morasses  of  court 
corruption — evil  but  not  macabre.  Of  the  two  men  I  think 
Beddoes  is  unquestionably  the  greater, — he  has  more  power 
and  more  poetry.  Other  names  might  be  mentioned.  Swin¬ 
burne  in  his  essay  on  Chapman  points  out  that  in  The  Sec - 
ond  Maiden’s  Tragedy  a  “disembodied  spirit  takes  part  in 
the  stage  business  with  all  the  coolness  and  deliberation  of  a 
living  actor” — a  performance  he  declares  is  paralleled  only 
in  Bussy  D’Amboise  and  Death’s  ]est  Boo\.  And  in  Mars- 
ton’s  Antonio  s  Revenge ,  parts  of  which  are  very  close  in 
spirit  to  Beddoes’  play,  the  hero  assumes  the  part  of  court 
fool  to  accomplish  his  revenge.  This  play  might  well  have 
been  in  the  background  of  Beddoes’  mind  when  he  con- 
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ceived  Isbrand,  though  he  thought  he  was  drawing  his  plot 
from  an  episode  of  minor  Silesian  history.  But  it  is  with 
Webster  I  think  Beddoes  should  most  properly  be  compared. 
There  are  no  parallelisms  of  incident,  but  in  spirit  they  are 
close.  A  sustained  and  intense  macabre  is  the  breath  and 
soul  of  the  work  of  each.  Webster  rises  above  the  mere 
macabre,  and  fuses  with  it  elements  Beddoes  could  never 
achieve,  but  he  is  Beddoes’  only  superior  in  the  field  in 
which  the  latter  worked. 


V 

Style 

From  the  Elizabethans  Beddoes  acquired  a  spirit  and  a 
style,  but  though  he  learned,  he  remained  himself,  and 
though  his  style  belongs  to  a  period,  it  belongs  also  to  an 
individual.  He  was,  however,  a  changing  man,  and  the 
tone  of  his  work  changed  with  him.  He  never  had  one 
style,  nor  two  pure;  but  he  had  two  mixed.  In  his  early  days 
there  was  the  drift  toward  the  sentimental,  the  over-soft. 

As  a  wild  bee  doth  kiss  a  rifled  flower, 

And  clips  its  waist,  and  drops  a  little  tear, 

Remorsefully  enamoured  of  his  prey.41 

Upon  such  lines  could  he  hit  in  his  search  for  a  simile 
around  the  edges  of  the  pleasantly  silly  pool  of  sentimental¬ 
ity.  The  example  is  too  extreme  to  be  quite  fair  to  Beddoes, 
but  it  does  represent  a  tendency.  It  was  of  this  sort  of  work 
that  Beddoes  in  his  later  days  had  a  horror.  He  was  all  for 
the  emphatic,  and  to  make  sure  of  his  emphasis  he  could 
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become  explosive.  Thus  the  Spectre  of  Wolfram  protests 
against  a  tuneful  song: 


Good  melody!  If  this  be  a  good  melody, 

I  have  at  home,  fattening  in  my  stye, 

A  sow  that  grunts  above  the  nightingale. 

Why  this  will  serve  for  those  who  feed  their  veins 
With  crust,  and  cheese  of  dandelion’s  milk, 

And  the  pure  Rhine.  When  I  am  sick  o’  mornings, 

With  a  hornspoon  tinkling  my  porridge-pot, 

’Tis  a  brave  ballad:  but  in  Bacchanal  night, 

O’er  wine,  red,  black,  or  purple-bubbling  wine, 

That  takes  a  man  by  the  brain  and  whirls  him  round, 

By  Bacchus’  lip!  I  like  a  full-voiced  fellow, 

A  craggy-throated,  fat-cheeked  trumpeter, 

A  barker,  a  moon-howler,  who  could  sing 
Thus,  as  I  heard  the  snaky  mermaids  sing 
In  Phlegethon,  that  hydrophobic  river, 

One  May-morning  in  Hell.42 

The  passage  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  extraordinary  energy 
and  aggressiveness  of  Beddoes’  language  in  full  career,  also 
its  extravagance,  and  its  occasional  capacity  (as  in  the  last 
line)  of  opening  windows  of  suggestion.  Between  these  two 
poles  of  style  Beddoes  wandered.  Roughly  they  represent 
youth  and  age,  but  only  very  roughly,  for  he  could  be  em¬ 
phatic  in  his  earliest  work,  and  his  latest  shows  reversions  to 
the  sentimental. 

The  lyrics  have  a  similar  contrast  in  tone.  But  in  style 
they  differ  sharply  from  Beddoes’  dramatic  work.  And 
the  difference  is  far  greater  than  the  merely  mechanical  one 
between  blank  verse  and  rhymed  stanzas.  The  characteristic 
of  Beddoes’  lyrical  style  is  its  restraint.  Once  past  his  very 
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early  work,  he  is  sparing  of  figures  of  speech  and  exceed- 
ingly  sparing  of  the  striking,  unexpected  epithet  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  his  dramatic  style.  His  materials  here  are  sim¬ 
ple:  Rain,  a  bird’s  light  feet,  roses,  and  tears,  and  dew — 
and  the  grave  of  course,  but  simply  the  plain  word,  unac¬ 
companied  by  the  explosive  and  figurative  adjectives  that 
surround  it  in  the  dramas.  There  is  no  distortion,  no  bro¬ 
cade  of  fancy:  merely  simple  things  used  simply,  and  gen¬ 
erally  used  in  mere  direct  statements  of  fact.  This  is  so, 
declares  Beddoes,  and  this.  There  is  no  inquiry  into  the 
significance  of  the  fact.  It  is  merely  stated.  And  out  of 
this  simplicity  Beddoes  makes  his  poems  of  eerie  and  com¬ 
pulsive  suggestion.  A  ghost  stands  by  a  girl’s  bedside  and 
winds  blow  about  a  gibbet — such  material  is  less  normal 
than  his  rain  and  roses,  but  is  used  as  simply.  There  is  no 
paraphernalia  of  the  supernatural,  no  striving  for  stage  ef¬ 
fect,  just  a  statement  of  fact  again.  And  the  poem  is  filled 
with  hushed  echoings  of  horror. 

Beddoes’  dramatic  style  has  nothing  of  this  potent  econ¬ 
omy  and  directness.  In  its  way  equally  effective  and  more 
picturesque,  it  achieves  its  effects  by  totally  different  means. 
It  is  upon  his  power  of  metaphor  that  Beddoes  relies  in  his 
dramas.  There  are  the  formal  figures  which  text  books 
on  rhetoric  might  classify  methodically  as  Personification, 
Metaphor,  Simile,  and  so  on,  and  there  is  a  permeating  fig¬ 
urativeness  which,  defying  pedantry,  vitalizes  his  whole  lan¬ 
guage.  His  vigor  and  distinction  of  style  lie  chiefly  here, 
rather  than  in  the  easily  classifiable  types,  but  his  formal  fig¬ 
ures  are  brilliant  and  effective.  Speed  and  impact  is  what 
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characterizes  them,  and  there  is  no  difference  between  his 
simile  and  his  metaphor  in  this  respect.  Even  Personifica¬ 
tion,  that  tedious  child  of  rhetoric  out  of  the  closed  couplet, 
comes  alive  in  his  hands.  He  adds  just  enough  of  the  con¬ 
crete  and  individual  to  his  capitalized  abstraction  to  lend  it 
conviction  and  force. 

This  quaint  attire  of  countenance 
(Well  fitted  by  prim  Conscience’s  old  tailor 
Hypocrisy,)  sits  rarely,  and  I’m  here, 

The  affable,  good  bridegroom.43 

The  secret  of  the  lines  obviously  is  less  in  the  capital  let¬ 
ters  than  in  attire,  tailor,  and  the  neat  fit.  Or  again: 

I  am  no  man,  if  this  dream  were  not  spun 
By  the  very  silk-worm  that  doth  make  his  shop 
In  Cupid’s  tender  wing-pit,  and  winds  fancies 
In  lovers’  corner  thoughts,  when  grandam  Prudence 
Has  swept  the  hearth  of  passion,  thrown  on  cinders, 

And  gone  to  bed.44 

Grandam  Prudence  would  have  been  a  dull  intruder  with¬ 
out  her  homely  occupations. 

Unexpectedness  characterizes  Beddoes’  figures  through¬ 
out.  They  come  with  a  definite  shock.  There  is,  however, 
no  sacrifice  of  aptness  for  the  sake  of  effect.  At  their 
sharpest  they  still  ring  absolutely  true. 

Now  for  a  face 

As  innocent  and  lamblike  as  the  wool 
That  brings  a  plague.45 

He  is  wary  still, 

And  has  a  snake’s  eye  under  every  grass.46 
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I  am  patient  and  still  and  laborious,  a  good  contented  man;  peace¬ 
able  as  an  ass  chewing  a  thistle;  and  my  thistle  is  revenge.47 

The  figures  are  whittled  down,  sharp  and  definite.  The 
secret  of  their  nature  is  that  their  purpose  is  not  to  clarify 
but  to  intensify,  not  to  enrich  but  to  vitalize.  It  would  seem 
that  their  very  power  might  easily  defeat  their  dramatic 
object,  tending  as  it  would  to  dislocate  and  check  the  speed 
of  the  passage  the  figure  was  to  lend  force  to.  But  they  are 
swift,  and  they  are  embedded  in  a  style  capable  of  absorbing 
and  using  them,  rather  than  being  destroyed  by  them. 

There  are,  as  a  counterpoise,  other  figures  with  more  of 
the  serenity  of  beauty  in  them. 

One  snowy  cloud 

Hangs,  like  an  avalanche  of  frozen  light 
Upon  the  peak  of  night’s  cerulean  Alp.48 

Death, 

The  falling  brilliancy  of  whose  white  sword 
Your  ancient  locks  so  silverly  reflect.49 

But  Beddoes  in  general  has  little  to  do  with  serenity.  It  is 
the  nervous  energy  of  passion  he  capitalizes. 

The  defects  of  Beddoes’  style  according  to  Proctor  were 
three:  obscurity,  conceits,  and  mysticism.50  Beddoes  con¬ 
fessed  his  own  blindness  to  the  first  and  last,  and  his  par¬ 
tiality  for  the  second — a  partiality  which  dated  back  to  the 
very  first  poetical  writer  he  ever  learned  to  understand, 
Cowley.  If  in  his  boyhood  he  found  the  school  of  the  con¬ 
cetti  easiest  to  understand,  it  is  not  surprising  Beddoes’  own 
style  should  be  “conceited”.  It  is  definitely  so:  what  I  have 
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called  the  permeating  figurativeness  of  his  language  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  result  of  his  mind’s  rapid  darting  this  way  and 
that,  its  fixing  upon  quick  unexpected  ideas  which  are,  in 
the  last  analysis,  conceits.  But  that  Proctor  was  correct  in 
calling  this  a  defect  in  style  I  very  much  doubt.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  successful  conceit  and  fine  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  language  is  practically  impossible  to  draw.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  conceit  is  a  successful  figure  of  speech,  nothing  more 
nor  less.  It  is  only  a  poor  conceit  which  can  be  accurately 
defined.  And  Beddoes’  conceits  were  not  poor. 

He  has  bad  lapses.  To  be  “cool  as  an  ice-drop  on  the 
skull  of  Death”  51  is  probably  to  be  cool  enough  but  is 
scarcely  poetry.  And  when  angry  “swords  shake  hands”  52 
instead  of  fencing  they  are  rather  absurd.  So  is  a  word 
which  “sours  the  sore  palate  of  a  royal  ear”.53  But  three  such 
lapses,  bad  as  they  are,  do  not,  when  balanced  against  mul¬ 
titudinous  successes,  constitute  a  defect  of  style.  When  Bed¬ 
does  wrote  of  flowers,  “Grazing  in  the  great  pasture  of  the 
sun,”  54  he  was  recognizably  writing  a  conceit,  but  one  near 
justifying  itself.  And  when  Beddoes  wrote  of  a  bell  tolling 
the  hours  as  “Time’s  old  iron  voice”,  55  it  was  still  techni¬ 
cally  a  conceit,  but  no  more  concettisti  than  any  figure  of 
speech. 

To  give  any  description  of  the  nervous  and  powerful  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  his  metaphors  are  embedded,  and  of  which 
his  conceits  are  a  part,  is  nearly  impossible.  The  secret  per¬ 
haps  lies  not  in  the  poet’s  language  but  in  the  poet’s  mind 
— in  his  unusual  approach  to  conceptions  which  are  a  part 
of  the  fixed  and  conventional  furniture  of  the  general  mind. 
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To  give  hell  a  climate  and  May  mornings 66  is  a  case  in  point, 
and  so  is  Isbrand’s  unusual  curse,57  “Unfurl  your  sails:  let 
all  the  honest  finny  folk  of  ocean,  and  those  fair  witty  spins¬ 
ters,  the  mermaids,  follow  your  luckless  boats  with  mock¬ 
ery.”  The  spinsterish  tendencies  of  mermaidens,  to  point 
the  obvious,  have  not  been  emphasized  in  legend,  and  their 
wit  has  gone  totally  unchronicled.  Isbrand  of  course  is 
mocking,  but  in  a  fashion  to  arrest  attention  by  his  violation 
of  our  preconceived  ideas.  More  fraught  with  suggestion  is 
the  phrase  which  describes  this  earth  we  tread  so  solidly 
upon  as  the  “grave’s  sky”.68 

In  his  choice  of  verbs  Beddoes  also  follows  a  practice  com¬ 
mon  enough  today,  but  novel  for  his  time — it  is  the  careful 
choice  of  a  word  which  conveys  both  a  meaning  and  an 
effect.  Light  does  not  come  but  it  “undulates”  69  from  its 
star.  Dying  anger  is  dying  flame,  and  men  are  to  allow 

...  its  pulse  of  fire 
Flap  to  exhaustion.60 

or  else  a  beggar,  not  content  with  merely  showing  his  tat¬ 
ters,  must  threaten 

...  I  will  shadow  your  adored  mortal, 

And  shaf^e  my  rags  at  him.61 

Such  a  manner  of  expression  does  not  make  for  tranquility, 
but  it  does  seize  the  whole  attention,  and  it  does  make  for 
power — an  angry  emphasis  which  will  not  be  denied.  And 
that  is  the  quality  of  Beddoes’  dramatic  style — uneasy  and 
fitful,  but  with  astonishing  force  and  impact.62 
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VI 

Reputation 

Such  was  the  poet  Beddoes.  And  the  history  of  his  fame 
has  been  about  what  one  would  expect  it  to  be.  He  is  a 
coterie  poet.  Popularity  was  neither  a  purpose  nor  a  possi¬ 
bility  with  him.  But  if  he  has  been  no  good  genius  to  the 
booksellers,  who  profit  from  the  second  hundred  thousand, 
he  has  at  least  been  a  restless  spirit  among  the  cognoscenti. 
These  have  been  compelled  to  talk  of  him  though  the  world 
has  passed  him  by.  He  began  with  acclaim.  The  stir  caused 
by  The  Brides’  Tragedy  was  genuine  and  far-reaching.  One 
can  judge  of  its  force  by  the  fact  that  the  stir  was  remem¬ 
bered  and  mentioned  in  press  reviews  thirty  and  seventy 
years  later — on  occasions  when  new  editions  brought  Bed¬ 
does  into  the  reviewing  columns.  The  Brides’  Tragedy ,  in¬ 
deed,  was  the  highest  praised  of  his  dramas.  It  was  his  first, 
and  faults  there  could  be  more  easily  excused  while  virtues 
were  admired.  And  after  the  death  of  Shelley  it  came  in  a 
moment  of  backwash — when  Barry  Cornwall  could  be  a 
great  man. 

In  the  gap  of  silence  which  followed  from  Beddoes,  his 
friends  made  one  public  effort  to  keep  his  memory  alive. 
The  Athenaeum  for  July  7,  1832,  printed  two  of  his  poems, 
probably  contributed  by  Proctor,  with  a  brief  note  which 
referred  to  Beddoes  as  “one  of  the  most  imaginative  poets 
which  our  age  has  seen”.  And  Kelsall  sent  to  the  same 
magazine,  for  the  issue  of  May  18,  1833,  another  poem,  with 
the  query,  after  referring  to  the  renown  of  The  Brides’  Trag¬ 
edy,  “and  is  expectation,  in  the  few  who  know  his  really 
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great  and  rare  powers,  to  doze  away  at  last  into  oblivion?” 
So  far  as  Beddoes  himself  was  concerned — it  was. 

The  enthusiasm  which  The  Brides’  Tragedy  provoked 
was  not  given  to  Beddoes’  later  and  better  work.  Times 
were  changed,  there  were  greater  men  abroad  in  the  Eight¬ 
een-Fifties,  and  he  no  longer  had  the  excuse  of  youth.  Re¬ 
spect,  however,  he  conquered,  and  his  power  was  fairly 
measured.  The  Athenaeum  was  fairly  won  by  the  lyrics 
“delicious  in  their  wild  singing”,  but  it  appraised  them 
justly  enough  as  “grave-flowers”;  it  spent  nearly  two  of  its 
large  pages  on  review  and  liberal  quotation — but  could  not 
and  did  not  ignore  the  poet’s  limitations.63  From  a  later 
estimate  of  the  Nineties  we  can  judge  how  things  stood 
with  Beddoes.  “Some  twenty  years  ago  there  were  three 
names  of  form  and  fear  that  persons  learned  in  literature 
were  wont  to  conjure  with.  There  was  Jones,  there  was 
Wells,  there  was  Beddoes — there  was  Beddoes,  there  was 
Wells,  there  was  Jones.  If  you  knew  Jones  and  Wells  and 
Beddoes,  and  admired  them,  it  was  well  with  you.  If  you 
knew  them  not,  you  were  the  subject  of  scornful  pity;  if  you 
knew  them,  and  did  not  admire  them — but  of  this  crime  no 
examples  are  preserved.  It  was,  however,  generally  agreed 
that  it  would  never  be  merry  with  English  literature  till 
Jones  and  Wells  and  Beddoes  were  reprinted”.64 

Poor  Beddoes!  He  was  in  dull  company  with  Jones  and 
Wells,  and  the  review  indicates  the  nature  of  his  fame:  he 
had  ruled  a  principality  of  talk.  But  in  compact  little  Eng¬ 
land,  names  are  made  by  talk — and  his  had  been  preserved 
by  it  for  almost  a  century. 
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But  the  nature  of  the  talkers  says  something  for  him. 
Proctor  was  a  great  man  in  the  decade  he  spoke  for  Beddoes, 
and  a  still  greater  man,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  in  a  burst  of 
extravagant  praise,  declared  that  it  had  been  “nearly  two 
centuries  .  .  .  since  a  work  of  the  same  wealth  of  genius 
as  Death’s  Jest-Boo\  hath  been  given  to  the  world”.65  Gosse 
on  the  other  hand  is  over-discreet  and  rather  niggardly  of 
praise, — so  much  so  that  he  provoked  Horne,  also  a  man 
of  some  consequence  in  his  day,  to  scribble  in  a  copy  of  The 
Brides’  Tragedy:  “This  volume  belonged  to  R.  H.  Horne, 
who  had  known  Beddoes,  whose  imaginative  powers  he 
rated  much  higher  than  does  his  latest  editor  E.  W. 
Gosse”.68  The  impression,  indeed,  which  Beddoes  made 
upon  all  with  whom  he  came  into  even  the  slightest  per¬ 
sonal  contact  seems  to  have  been  singularly  enduring.  And 
such  giants  as  Browning  and  Tennyson  equally  paid  him 
tribute.  Tennyson  rated  Death’s  Jest-Boo \  highly,  said  Zoe 
King,  who  had  shown  him  a  copy,  and,  many  years  later, 
talking  of  Beddoes  to  Sir  Herbert  Warren,  the  laureate 
still  expressed  great  admiration  for  that  poet’s  “artistry”.67 
Browning,  more  impulsive  and  outspoken,  so  impressed  the 
dead  poet’s  friends  that  Kelsall  left  him  full  discretionary 
power  over  the  Beddoes  manuscript.  Among  Browning’s 
favourites  was  the  Harpagus  ballad  which  Gosse  says  he 
“extravagantly  admired” 68  and  never  tired  of  quoting;  and 
it  was  upon  Beddoes  Browning  declared  he  would  give  his 
first  lecture  if  he  were  ever  elected  Professor  of  Poetry  at 
Oxford. 
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APPENDIX  A 

Documents  Concerning  Beddoes’  Death 

The  circumstances  of  Beddoes’  death  as  given  in  the  text 
of  this  volume  differ  from  those  related  by  Sir  Edmund 
Gosse  in  his  Introduction.  The  evidence  may  be  briefly  re¬ 
viewed. 

Gosse’s  account  is  based  upon  documents  since  lost  with 
the  Browning  Box.  Amongst  them  apparently  were  certain 
letters  by  Miss  Zoe  King,  and  her  journal  from  Switzerland 
where,  in  1857,  she  saw  Degen,  Frey,  Ecklin,  and  the  people 
of  the  Cicogne  Hotel.  What  she  there  learned  led  her  to 
enjoin  a  temporary  secrecy  upon  Kelsall.  Kelsall  himself 
saw  Ecklin  at  Basle  in  1868,  and  in  his  letter  transferring  the 
Beddoes  papers  to  Browning  (quoted  Gosse  p.  xiv.)  wrote: 

He  (Ecklin)  saw  a  good  deal  of  Beddoes  during  his  stay  at  the 
Hospital  before  and  after  the  amputation,  and  considered  that  in  all 
their  communications  the  origin  of  his  situation  was  an  understood 
fact  between  them.  Dr.  Ecklin  added  the  startling  information  that 
the  final  catastrophe  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  direct  result  of  a  self- 
administered  poison — all  the  symptoms  being  otherwise  wholly  unac¬ 
countable,  and  corresponding  to  those  appropriate  to  the  application 
of  a  very  strong  poison  called  Kurara  or  (blank  in  MSS.). 

This  so  far  is  clear  and  rather  strong  evidence,  especially  as 
Zoe  King  and  Kelsall  were  staunch  friends  of  the  poet,  not 
likely  to  be  easily  convinced. 

Upon  these  grounds  Gosse  stated: 
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1  That  Beddoes  had  attempted  suicide  by  the  cutting  of  an  artery. 

2  That,  having  failed,  he  deliberately  induced  gangrene  by  tearing 
off  his  surgical  bandages. 

3  That  he  used  the  first  opportunity  on  a  trip  into  the  town  to 
purchase  a  strange  poison  called  curari  which  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  death. 

The  Beddoes  family,  however,  have  not  accepted  the  case  as 
proved.  Dr.  Thomas  Pugh  Beddoes  in  1925  showed  me 
copies  of  two  family  letters  upon  the  subject,  quoted  at  the 
end  of  Chapter  III.  Identical  copies  of  them  are  pasted  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Osleriana  copy  of  Gosse’s  edition.  The  orig¬ 
inals,  Dr.  Beddoes  said  he  had  given  to  Gosse.  These  are 
contemporary  with  the  event;  they  were  private  letters  to 
people  who  had  a  right  to  know  the  truth,  from  people  who 
were  on  the  spot  and  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  it;  and 
they  have  the  accent  of  truth.  It  was  upon  these  letters  ob¬ 
viously  that  Kelsall  based  his  original  account  in  the  Memoir. 

There  is  an  additional  item  of  evidence  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  In  July,  1907,  Dr.  Muller,  director  of  the  hospital  at 
Basle,  wrote  a  certain  Dr.  K.  Hoffman  (about  whom  I  know 
nothing)  extracting  from  the  hospital  records  entries  rela¬ 
tive  to  Beddoes.  This  letter,  now  pasted  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Osleriana  copy  of  Gosse’s  edition,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Osier,  and,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  to 
him  the  symptoms  of  the  case,  as  related,  did  not  seem  to 
be  those  to  be  expected  from  curari  poisoning,  led  him  to 
doubt  the  story.  Part  of  this  information  was  also  sent  to 
Mr.  Alwin  Feller  of  Dusseldorf  who  used  it  in  a  Ph.  D. 
thesis  in  1914.  But  Dr.  Feller  either  failed  to  receive  or 
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failed  to  use  the  second  entry  in  the  Chirurgischer  Jahres¬ 
bericht,  the  entry  of  1849.  I  quote  the  letter  in  full: 

Basel  den  15.  Juli  1907. 

Biirger-Spital 

Basel 

Direction. 

Herrn  Dr.  K.  Hoffman 

Dahier 

Geehrtester  Herr, 

Ueber  den  Englander  Beddow  habe  ich  in  den  Spitalacten  folgende 
Angaben  gef unden: 

Eintrittsregister  Eintrag  unterm  18.  Juli  1848:  Thomas  Lovell  Bed- 
does  a  Bristoll,  gentilhomme  Anglais,  Rentier,  42  Jahre  alt,  hier  im 
Hotel  Cicogne  zugereist,  allwo  er  sich  eine  schenkelarterie  offnete 
gegen  ein  zu  bestimmendes  Kostgeld  und  mit  beiliegender  Hinter- 
lage  100  fl.;  (am  Rand)  gestorben  26,  Jan.  1849. 

Chirurgischer  Jahresbericht  1848  (Krankengeschichten  aus  jener 
Zeit  finden  sich  Keine):  Operation  in  October:  Thomas  Beddoes  nach 
Durchschneidung  der  Arteria  cruralis.  Gangran ;  Amputatio  cruris. 

Chir.  Jahresbericht  1849  unter  den  Todesfallen:  am  26,  Jan.  1849 
Th.  L.  Beddoes  gestorben  an  Apoplexie. 

[The  remainder  of  the  letter  deals  with  Beddoes’  burial  and  has 
no  bearing  on  his  death.] 

Grabregister  vom  Spitalgottesacker  vor  dem  St  Johanntor  (rechts 
beim  Hinausgehen;  nicht  zu  verwechseln  mit  dem  alten  St  Johanns- 
gottesacker  innert  dem  St  Johantor  links):  begraben  am  29.  Jan. 
Thomas  Lovel  Beddoes.  Dariiber  ein  nachheriger  Eintrag  mit  Cor- 
rectur  des  Namens  in  Beddoffs:  est  im  ersten  Familiengrab  bei  der 
Tiire. 

Zur  Erlauterung  dieser  letztern  Notiz  dient  eine  bei  den  Akten 
befindliche  Eingabe  des  Stadtischen  Bauamts  an  den  Kleinen  Stadtrat: 
Herr  Dr.  Med.  Frey  ersucht  im  Mai  1849,  Namens  der  Anverwandten 
in  London  des  unlangst  im  Spital  verstorbenen  Englanders  Beddow 
um  Verabfolgung  eines  eigenen  Grabes  auf  dem  Gottesacker  vor  dem 
St.  Johanntor.  Das  Bauamt  bittet  den  Stadtrat  um  Bewilligung,  auf 
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jenem  Gottesacker  6  gemauerte  Graber  zum  Verkauf  erstellen  zu 
diirfen.  Die  Bewilligung  wurde  erteilt,  und  in  das  erste  dieser 
Graber,  dessen  Lage  in  obiger  Notiz  genau  angegaben  ist,  wurde 
Beddow  begraben. 

Ich  beschranke  mich  vorerst  auf  diese  Angaben.  Zweifellos  wiirden 
sich  auch  noch  Plane  von  jenem  Gottesacken  vorfinden  (er  wurde 
erst  in  Jahr  1845  erstellt  und  war  bis  1886  im  Gebrauch),  aus  denen 
sich  die  Lage  des  Grabes  ganz  genau  ermitteln  liesse,  wenn  diess 
gerviinscht  werden  sollte. 

Hochachtungsvoll 

A.  H.  Muller. 

der  Spitaldirector 

This  is  the  conflicting  evidence  which  must  be  weighed. 
The  evidence  for  an  attempt  at  suicide  is  so  overwhelming 
that  upon  the  first  impulse  I  was  inclined  to  accept  the  Gosse 
account  as  correct.  But,  upon  analysis,  it  becomes  clear 
that  the  choice  is  not  between  the  Kelsall  Memoir  and  the 
Gosse  Introduction,  each  taken  in  toto.  There  are,  as  stated 
above,  three  points  in  Gosse’s  account,  and  they  need  not  be 
accepted  together. 

That  there  was  an  attempted  suicide  in  July  seems  clearly 
established.  The  information  secured  and  passed  on  by  Kel¬ 
sall  and  Zoe  King  is  so  definitely  corroborated  by  the  hos¬ 
pital  records  as  to  leave  no  question,  and  the  contemporary 
letters  are  vague  upon  the  point  of  how  Beddoes  came  to  be 
in  the  hospital.  Beddoes’  own  letter  of  October  9,  1848, 
ascribing  his  condition  to  a  fall  from  a  horse  in  which  he 
broke  his  “left  leg  all  to  pieces”,  may  be  set  down  as  a 
natural  effort  to  keep  the  truth  from  a  relative.  Thus  far 
Kelsall’s  Memoir  is  wrong. 

This  attempt  gives  a  motive  for  the  secrecy  desired  by 
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Zoe  King  and  respected  by  Kelsall.  Obviously  they  were 
both  convinced  of  something ;  but  not  necessarily  were  they 
both  convinced  of  curari  poisoning  as  the  immediate  cause 
of  death. 

The  second  point,  that  Beddoes  deliberately  induced  gan¬ 
grene  by  tearing  off  his  bandages,  rests  upon  Gosse’s  state¬ 
ment — which  in  turn  was  presumably  based  on  some  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  Browning  Box.  What  that  evidence  was  he 
does  not  state,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  hint  of  it  elsewhere. 
The  method  seems  somewhat  clumsy  for  a  man  of  Beddoes’ 
particular  training. 

In  January,  1849,  S1X  months  after  the  suicide  attempt, 
Beddoes  died — of  apoplexy  says  the  Kelsall  Memoir,  giving 
circumstantial  detail;  of  poison,  says  the  Gosse  Introduction, 
also  giving  detail. 

That  Kelsall  himself  was  convinced  of  the  cutting  of  the 
artery  is  clear,  and  that  also  he  took  the  curari  story  seri¬ 
ously.  But,  in  his  letter  transferring  the  Beddoes  papers  to 
Browning,  the  phraseology  is  to  be  noted:  how  Beddoes 
came  to  be  in  the  hospital  is  a  thing  “understood”  by  all 
concerned;  the  curari  story,  however,  rests  upon  the  “opin¬ 
ion”  of  a  physician  faced  with  a  set  of  symptoms  “otherwise 
wholly  unaccountable” — good  evidence  but  hardly  final. 
That  “opinion”,  moreover,  was  given  to  Kelsall  on  his  visit 
to  Basle  in  1868, — nineteen  years  after  the  event.  The  hos¬ 
pital  entry  “gestorben  an  apoplexie”  was  made  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  at  the  time,  on  information  presumably  supplied  by 
that  same  physician.  And  there  are  two  contemporary  let¬ 
ters  to  corroborate  the  hospital  records.  Moreover,  it  may 
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be  noticed  that  on  this  point  of  the  immediate  cause  of  death, 
where  Gosse’s  evidence  reduces  to  the  “opinion”  of  a  physi¬ 
cian  expressed  many  years  later,  the  letters  are  explicit  and 
supported  by  a  definite  hospital  record.  On  the  previous 
point — how  Beddoes  came  to  be  in  the  hospital — where  the 
Gosse  evidence  is  explicit  and  supported  by  the  records,  the 
letters  in  their  turn  are  vague. 

There  are  a  few  minor  points  of  detail  which  point  cir¬ 
cumstantially  the  same  way.  The  farewell  letter,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  accounted  for  by  Dr.  Frey’s  contemporary  letter. 
And  the  explicitness  of  Revell  Phillip’s  note  on  the  matter 
of  Beddoes’  movements  is  to  be  considered.  An  amputa¬ 
tion  patient  is  precisely  the  one  who  would  be  watched,  and 
the  fact  that  Beddoes  had  walked  only  twice,  once  in  his 
room  and  once  in  the  corridor,  was  noted  and  remembered. 
Anything  so  ambitious  as  a  trip  into  the  town  to  purchase 
poison,  even  when  there  was  no  suspicion  of  the  motive, 
could  hardly  have  gone  unnoticed.  Certain  other  discrepan¬ 
cies  occur.  Kelsall  saw  the  farewell  letter  before  Gosse  but 
makes  no  mention  of  its  having  been  found  on  the  poet’s 
bosom,  though  he  does  give  as  many  details  of  Beddoes’  last 
moments  as  were  available.  He  declares,  for  example,  that 
Beddoes’  last  act  was  to  write  in  his  German  bible,  “Fur 
meine  sch wester.”  {Memoir  cxvi.)  Now  for  a  patient  ap¬ 
parently  progressing  favorably  and  in  good  spirits,  as  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Gosse  account,  to  pen  a  farewell  note  and  to 
bequeath  his  bible  to  a  favorite  sister  might  well  have  at¬ 
tracted  notice  in  the  hospital,  especially  as  that  patient  had 
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once  attempted  suicide,  but  for  a  patient  sinking  rapidly  so 
that  a  slight  shock  could  cause  his  death,  it  would  seem 
natural.  In  addition,  the  letter,  if  we  may  judge  anything 
from  Frey’s  contemporary  account,  was  written  after  the 
physician  had  been  called  to  the  bedside — not  when  the  pa¬ 
tient  was  alone.  That  the  wording  of  the  letter  {Letters  pp. 
261-62)  accords  with  the  hypothesis  of  suicide  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  that  it  also  contains  nothing  to  prove  it,  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  the  letter  at  first  aroused  no  suspicion  in 
Kelsall’s  mind. 

None  of  these  points  are  conclusive;  they  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  to  fit  the  curari  story,  but  the  easy  and  natural 
explanation  in  each  case,  is  the  explanation  that  Beddoes  saw 
his  end  approaching,  and  died  a  natural  death. 

That  the  evidence  is  conflicting  there  is  no  denying,  Kel- 
sall’s  apparent  acceptance  of  the  curari  story  giving  it  more 
weight  than  the  published  evidence  warrants.  There  may 
be,  or  may  have  been,  more  concrete  evidence,  in  which  case 
it  would  have  been  well  to  give  some  indication  of  its  nature 
when  the  curari  story  was  first  made  public.  But  if  such 
evidence  existed,  Dr.  Thomas  Beddoes,  the  representative 
of  the  family  with  whom  I  talked  over  the  question,  is  un¬ 
aware  of  it,  and  I  have  been  able  to  get  no  clue  as  to  what 
it  may  have  been.  Gosse  declared  that  he  had  printed  every¬ 
thing  of  consequence  from  the  Browning  Box,  but  original 
manuscripts  may  have  been  in  his  mind  when  he  said  this, 
rather  than  evidences.  But,  with  the  record  as  it  stands,  it 
seems  clear  that  Beddoes’  death  was  due  to  natural  causes 
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and  not  suicide  by  poisoning.  Two  contemporary  letters 
and  a  hospital  entry  are  rather  decisive  evidence,  and  the 
details  are  corroborative. 

APPENDIX  B 

The  Texts  of  Death’s  ]est-Boo\ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  a  number  of  vari¬ 
ants  for  a  play  written  over  so  many  years,  and  so  much 
revised,  as  was  Death’s  Jest-Boo There  were  indeed 
enough,  according  to  Sir  Edmund  Gosse,  to  have  made  pos¬ 
sible  a  variorum  edition:  three  main  texts,  each  with  altera¬ 
tions  and  additions  written  over  them,  and  a  number  of  de¬ 
tached  fragments.  In  his  edition  Kelsall  marked  seven  of 
the  Dramatic  Fragments  as  clearly  intended  for  this  play; 
Gosse  with  reason  raised  the  number  to  seventeen.  And 
there  may  have  been  more. 

The  dates  of  the  main  texts,  however,  present  an  interest¬ 
ing,  if  purely  bibliographical  question,  and  one  which  must 
remain  unsolved  save  by  conjecture  unless  the  lost  Beddoes 
papers  are  found.  The  evidence  is  briefly  as  follows.  Kel¬ 
sall  ( Memoir ,  p.  cxx)  describes  the  three  texts  as: 

1,  the  first  (apparently)  complete  original,  written  out  certainly 
in,  if  not  before,  1828; 

2,  a  complete  copy,  with  some,  but  not  extensive  alterations,  tran¬ 
scribed  two  or  three  years  later  for  the  press;  and 

3,  a  much  enlarged  version  of  the  first  Act  alone,  made  not  long 
afterwards,  certainly  before  1832. 

This  is  consistent  enough  with  the  letters  and  requires 
only  that  we  believe  the  revision  of  1837,  and  subsequent 
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work,  found  no  preservation  except  in  fragments  and  altera¬ 
tions;  something  not  difficult  to  believe  of  Beddoes.  Kelsall 
then,  according  to  his  own  assertion  that  he  used  the  latest 
version,  must  have  printed  his  2  text,  substituting,  however, 
the  3  text  in  Act  One. 

Confusion  arises  when  we  compare  this  with  Sir  Edmund 
Gosse’s  description.  Gosse  declares  the  first  text  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  publication  in  1832  and  reprints  a  title  which  sup¬ 
ports  him: — “Charonic  steps.  A  dramatic  Annual  for  1833. 
Containing  Death’s  Jest-Book,  a  dithyrambic  in  the  florid 
Gothic  style.  By  Theobald  Vesselldoom.”  His  second  text, 
he  declares,  is  substantially  that  which  Kelsall  printed — and 
if  Kelsall  used  the  latest  version  it  would  then  be  subsequent 
to  1832.  But  Kelsall  makes  all  the  texts  prior  to  1832. 

The  two  statements  cannot  be  reconciled  and  the  honours 
must  remain  with  Sir  Edmund  Gosse  so  long  as  he  has  the 
backing  of  a  title  page;  how  Kelsall  came  to  overlook  it  is 
problematical.  But  we  are  still  left  with  two  texts  undated 
and  small  material  to  go  on  with.  The  Letters  show  that 
Beddoes  was  at  work  on  Death’s  Jest-Boo\  in  the  summer 
of  1830  and  early  the  following  year;  that  he  was  revising 
it  for  publication  in  1837;  and  that  in  1844  he  was  writing 
lyrics  “to  fill  up” — one  of  them  “The  Swallow  Leaves  her 
nest”  fills  up,  in  the  printed  version  at  least,  Act  One,  the 
Act  of  the  third  text.  So  here,  assuming  Gosse’s  title  page 
correct,  and  assuming  Kelsall  used  a  later  version,  as  he  said 
he  did,  we  may  have  the  three  dates  1832,  1837,  c.  1844.  If 
these  dates  are  correct,  at  least  two  preceding  versions  have 
been  lost:  the  “rough  draft”  referred  to  in  the  letters  of  1826 
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which  was  never  sent  to  England,  and  the  version  which 
absorbed  The  Last  Man  and  was  sent  to  England  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1829.  I  doubt,  however,  that  these  are  the  correct  dates. 

Another  conjecture,  and  probably  the  nearest  correct,  is 
to  assume  that  Kelsall’s  memories  of  precedence  betrayed 
him  (it  must  be  noted  that  they  were  memories  of  some 
twenty  odd  years  before)  and  that  in  taking  what  he  thought 
was  the  latest  complete  version  he  took  one  that  was  slightly 
earlier.  In  which  case  Kelsall’s  text  might  well  be  that  of 
1829;  the  text  bearing  the  title,  “Charonic  Steps”,  would 
be  the  result  of  urging  to  revise  that  which  Beddoes  received 
from  across  channel  in  1830  and  the  date  of  it  would  be 
about  1831-32,  agreeing  with  Gosse’s  title  page.  The  third 
text  would  then  belong  to  1837.  (Dr.  Moldauer  [p.  113] 
also  suggests  1837  as  the  date  of  the  c.  text.)  This  conjecture 
has  the  advantage  of  according  completely  both  with  the 
Letters  and  with  Sir  Edmund  Gosse’s  title  page,  and  in  vary¬ 
ing  from  Kelsall  only  in  so  far  as  his  memory  might  easily 
have  betrayed  him.  In  which  case  the  text  as  we  have  it  is 
mainly  the  earliest  (1829)  version,  except  for  the  first  act. 

Additional  and  fairly  conclusive  internal  evidence  that  at 
least  half  of  text  c.  dates  from  1837  may  be  had  by  compar¬ 
ing  Beddoes’  letter  of  April,  1829,  to  Proctor  ( Letters ,  pp. 
166-7)  whh  prose  of  the  text.  In  this  letter  Beddoes  re¬ 
fers  to  Proctor’s  denunciation  of  all  the  prose  scenes  and  pas¬ 
sages,  amongst  other  points.  And  this  letter  of  advice  from 
Proctor  was  clearly  in  Beddoes’  mind  in  1837 — he  had  pre¬ 
served  it  through  eight  years  and  refers  to  it  in  one  of  his 
letters  (Letters,  p.  226)  apropos  of  his  1837  venture.  Now 
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the  prose  of  this  third  text,  the  printed  first  act,  is  precisely 
what  one  would  expect  from  Beddoes  acting  on  such  advice 
and  after  a  decade  of  communion  with  Isbrand.  It  is  an 
act  whose  function  in  the  plot  is  to  set  the  machinery  of  the 
revenge  drama  in  motion.  The  African  passages  are  much 
younger,  much  more  closely  akin  to  The  Brides'  Tragedy  in 
tone,  and  much  more  useful  to  the  plot:  they  are  apparently 
early.  But  the  prose  passages  in  their  sinewy  vigour  and 
recklessness  bear  another  stamp.  They  obscure  as  much  as 
help  the  plot  with  their  emphasis  on  Isbrand  the  wild  Fool, 
for  in  them  the  revenge  drama  has  clearly  gone  into  eclipse. 

APPENDIX  C 

Chronology  of  Beddoes’  Works 

It  is  possible  to  date  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  only  a 
portion,  something  over  one-half,  of  Beddoes’  poems.  In 
most  cases,  even  here,  the  evidence  is  drawn  from  the  Let¬ 
ters,  and,  gives  not  the  date  of  composition,  but  only  a  date 
later  than  which  the  poem  could  not  have  been  written.  But 
Beddoes’  fickleness  of  affection  for  his  own  work  makes  it 
a  fairly  safe  assumption,  barring  other  evidence,  that  a  poem 
referred  to  in  his  correspondence  was  written  not  long  be¬ 
fore  the  reference.  Only  in  those  poems  assigned  to  1837 
must  considerable  latitude  be  allowed.  The  Ivory  Gate  proj¬ 
ect  was  well  under  way  when  Beddoes  first  wrote  of  it  in 
March.  How  many  of  the  poems  still  preserved  were  writ¬ 
ten  before  his  first  mention  of  the  scheme  in  March;  how 
many  after  his  last  mention  of  it  in  May,  and  how  long 
after,  it  is  impossible  to  judge.  Especially  as  in  May  he  was 
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still  full  of  an  enthusiasm  which  might  well  have  carried 
him  on  for  months. 

The  history  of  the  Beddoes  manuscripts  has,  of  course,  its 
bearing  upon  the  chronology  of  the  poems.  Kelsall  had  two 
sets  of  manuscript.  That  of  1825  was  partly  sent  to  him  by 
mail,  ( Letters ,  pp.  58-9)  partly  left  in  London  lodgings, 
along  with  a  miscellany  of  shirts  and  trousers.  The  shirts 
Beddoes  sent  for  from  Germany  ( Letters ,  p.  86) ;  the  poems 
he  abandoned  to  Kelsall.  Of  the  poems  I  have  not  been  able 
to  date  definitely,  I  am  inclined  to  assign  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  to  this  period.  The  second  set  of  manuscript  given 
to  Kelsall  was  that  of  the  prose  narratives  of  The  Ivory  Gate , 
prose  narratives  begun  in  1837  and  left  with  Kelsall  in  1847 
( Memoir ,  cxx)  and  “interspersed  with  lyrical  poems” — an 
expression  whose  importance  is  hard  to  estimate.  But,  with 
Beddoes’  habit  of  adding  poems  to  Death’s  ]est-Boo\  before 
us  as  an  example,  the  expression  makes  it  possible  that  any 
given  poem  not  otherwise  dated  may  belong  to  any  time  up 
to  his  final  departure  from  England  in  1847.  Whether  we 
have  any  poems  belonging  to  Beddoes’  last  months  abroad 
is  doubtful.  Almost  certainly  there  are  none  in  the  Kelsall 
edition.  Kelsall  declared  ( Memoir ,  p.  cxxx)  that  at  Bed¬ 
does’  death  the  manuscripts  found  among  his  papers  con¬ 
sisted  of  “little  else”  besides  the  versions  of  Death’s  Jest- 
Boot^.  “Little  else”  suggests  that  there  was  something,  but 
I  believe  Kelsall,  who  tried  to  be  as  specific  as  possible, 
would  have  mentioned  it  by  name  had  he  published  it.  So, 
if  we  have  anything  from  this  late  period,  it  must  be  amongst 
the  “Poems  Hitherto  Unpublished”  of  the  Gosse  edition. 
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But,  of  the  ten  poems  of  this  section,  I  have  ventured  to 
date  four,  and,  concerning  the  remainder,  I  agree  with  Gosse 
that  they  are  early — judging  purely  by  their  tone.  Whether 
they  were  as  early  as  Beddoes’  college  days  and  intended 
for  the  Outidana  volume  as  Gosse  says  (pp.  xxiv-xxv)  I  can¬ 
not  say.  In  most  cases  it  does  not  seem  unlikely. 

Why  The  Ivory  Gate  prose  never  saw  the  light  is  another 
question.  According  to  the  Letters  (p.  217)  at  least  four 
chapters,  containing  as  many  tales,  were  finished,  although 
Kelsall  declares  ( Memoir ,  p.  cxx)  that  the  volume,  when  it 
was  put  in  his  hands  in  1847,  was  still  in  “an  embryo  state”. 
But  what  became  of  those  four  chapters — apparently  com¬ 
plete  in  themselves?  Admittedly  the  manuscript  was  put 
in  Kelsall’s  hands.  Kelsall  was  not  in  the  habit  of  destroying 
Beddoes  manuscript,  and  presumably  put  it  in  the  Brown¬ 
ing  Box.  Gosse  had  access  to  that  box  and  says  not  a  word 
of  The  Ivory  Gate.  Was  it  there  or  not,  and  if  it  was — why 
did  neither  editor  publish  it?  The  fact  that  “The  New 
Cecilia”  was  intended  for  the  volume  may  give  us  the  clue. 

In  the  chronology  each  poem  is  numbered  and  the  reasons 
for  the  date  assigned  given  in  the  notes  which  follow: 


(  1  )  July,  1819 . The  Comet. 

(2)  late  1819 . Alfarabi. 

(  3  )  late  1819 . The  Improvisatore  narratives. 

(  4  )  1820 . Quatorzains. 

(  5  )  March,  1821,  to  Spring, 

1822 . The  Brides’  Tragedy  and  the  lyrics: 

Poor  old  Pilgrim  Misery;  A  ho!  A  ho; 
Who  is  the  baby  that  doth  lie;  The 
Knight  he  left  the  maid;  Lullaby,  Lul¬ 
laby,  sweet  be  thy  sleep. 
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(  6  )  1822 . Lines  in  Prometheus  Unbound. 

(7)  Summer,  1823 . Love’s  Arrow  Poisoned ;  and  The  Last 

Man  begun. 

(  8  )  August,  1823 . Romance  of  the  Lily. 

(  9  )  late  1823  or  1824 . Torrismond  with  the  lyric:  How  many 

times  do  I  love  thee,  dear. 

(10)  February,  1824 . Sonnet  to  Zoe  King. 

(n)  July,  1824 . Lines  written  at  Geneva. 

( 12)  November,  1824 . Old  Adam  the  Carrion  Crow.  ( D .  J.  B .) 

(13)  Winter,  1824-5 . The  Second  Brother  with  the  lyrics: 

Strew  not  the  earth  with  empty  stars; 
Strike  you  myrtle-crowned  boys;  You 
sleep  these  dark  hours,  Maiden. 

(14)  March,  1825 . Sonnet  to  Tartar. 

(15)  April,  1825 . Pygmalion. 

(16)  May,  1825 . Letter  to  B.  W.  Proctor. 

(17)  Spring,  1825 . The  Flowery  Alchemist. 

Fragment:  A  Veined  Petal. 

Lord  Alcohol. 

The  Oviparous  Tailor. 

Silenus  in  Proteus. 

Song:  The  Snake  is  Come  Out. 

(18)  1825  . Song  of  a  Maid  whose  Love  is  Dead. 

(19)  March,  1826 . Letter  to  B.  W.  Proctor  from  Gottingen. 

(20)  October,  1826 . From  the  German:  Come  with  me. 

(21)  April,  1827 . As  an  Almighty  Night  doth  pass  away. 

(22)  October,  1827 . Song  on  the  Water:  Wild  with  passion. 

(23)  March,  1828 . Written  in  an  Album  at  Clifton. 

(24)  April,  1829 . Song:  Under  the  Lime  tree. 

(25)  February,  1829 . xst  version  of  Death’s  Jest-Boo{,  prob¬ 

ably  containing  many  of  the  D.  /.  B. 
lyrics  not  elsewhere  dated  in  this  chro¬ 
nology.  “Squats  on  a  toadstool”  was 
definitely  in  this  version.  The  sere¬ 
nades  of  Act  IV  were:  We  have  bathed 
where  none  have  seen  us;  Bridal  Sere¬ 
nade,  Maiden  thou  sittest  alone  above 
(afterwards  deleted);  and,  A  Cypress 
bough  and  a  rose-wreath  sweet. 
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(26)  between  February,  1829, 


and  July,  1830 . Lady,  was  it  fair  of  thee.  ( D .  J,  B.) 

Dream  Pedlary. 

(27)  July,  1830 . An  Old  Ghost. 

(28)  March,  1837 . The  Runaway. 

Dial  Thoughts. 

(29)  May,  1837 . The  New  Cecilia. 

,  As  Sudden  Thunder.  ( D .  J.  B .) 

(30)  1837 . Fragment:  Folly  hath  now  turned  out 

'  of  door. 

(31)  1837 . Stanzas  from  the  Ivory  Gate. 

(32)  1837 . Song  of  the  Stygian  Naiades. 

(33)  November,  1844 . In  Lover’s  ear  a  wild  voice  cried. 

The  Swallow  leaves  her  nest.  (D.  /.  B.) 

(34)  1844-5  . Lines  written  in  Switzerland. 


NOTES  TO  THE  CHRONOLOGY 

(  1  )  Published  in  The  Morning  Post  for  July  7,  1819,  over  the  signa¬ 
ture  E.  D.  Bodes,  see  p.  vi,  Ramsay  Colles  edition. 

(  2  )  “A  juvenile  composition”,  Kelsall  I,  p.  228. 

(  3  )  Kelsall  I,  p.  xi,  says  the  Improvisatore  was  begun  at  school. 

(  4  )  Published  March  24,  1821,  with  the  Improvisatore,  but  they  are 
maturer  work  and  may  have  been  written  any  time  after  Bed- 
does  came  up  to  Oxford. 

(  5  )  See  p.  42,  and  the  notes  thereon. 

(  6  )  Printed  in  the  Athenaeum  for  May  18,  1833,  followed  by  the 
date,  “Oxford,  1822”. 

(  7  )  Kelsall  I,  xvi-xviii. 

(  8  )  Kelsall  I,  p.  228. 

(  9  )  Gosse,  pp.  xxi  and  xxiv. 

(10)  So  dated  in  the  Gosse  edition. 

(11)  So  dated  in  the  Kelsall  and  Gosse  editions. 

(12)  Letters,  p.  59. 

(13)  Same  references  as  9. 

(14)  Letters,  p.  60. 

(15)  Kelsall  I,  p.  xli. 

(16)  So  dated  in  the  Kelsall  and  Gosse  editions. 
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(17)  Gosse,  pp.  xxiv-xxv,  states  that  “most”  of  the  poems  in  his  sec¬ 
tion,  “Poems  Hitherto  Unpublished”,  were  intended  for  the 
Outidana  volume  projected  in  the  spring  of  1825.  I  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  date  four  poems  from  the  section  elsewhere,  but  place 
the  remainder  here  on  Gosse’s  statement. 

(18)  Published  July  7,  1832,  in  The  Athenaeum.  But  as  there  was  a 
copy  in  England  for  publication,  it  was  probably  from  the  manu¬ 
script  Beddoes  left  there  on  his  departure.  With  the  poem 
was  the  fragment,  “An  Apotheosis,”  and  the  two  were  preceded 
by  an  introductory  note  signed  “C” — for  Barry  Cornwall,  Proc¬ 
tor’s  pseudonym?  Possible  corroboration  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
next  poem  in  the  column  is  signed  “B.  C.” 

(Note  that  in  the  Kelsall  edition  this  poem  is  called  “Love’s 
Last  Message”.) 

(19)  So  dated  in  the  Kelsall  and  Gosse  editions. 

(20)  Letters,  p.  117. 

(21)  Ibid.,  p.  135. 

(22)  Ibid.,  p.  152. 

(23)  So  dated  in  the  Gosse  edition. 

(24)  Letters,  p.  175. 

(25)  and  (26)  Appendix  B  and  Chapter  IV,  2  give  the  data  on  the 
texts  of  D.  J.  B. 

As  to  the  serenades  of  Act  IV  and  the  lyric,  “Dream  Pedlary”: 
The  Letters,  p.  181,  July  1830,  refer  to  the  three  songs  of  the 
bridal  serenaders.  Beddoes,  according  to  this  letter,  was  sending 
on  two  poems  in  manuscript:  “The  Old  Ghost”  and  another, 
unnamed,  to  take  the  place  of  the  song  then  given  in  Death’s 
]est-Boo\  to  the  second  serenader.  As  Kelsall  prints  the  lyric, 
Lady,  was  it  fair  of  thee,”  in  this  place,  it  is  plausible  to  as¬ 
sume  it  as  the  unnamed  lyric  of  the  letter  and  written  after 
February,  1829,  when  the  three  songs  were  first  sent  with  the 
drama  to  England,  and  before  July,  1830,  the  date  of  this  letter. 
The  other  two  serenaders’  songs:  “We  have  bathed  where  none 
have  seen  us”  and  “A  Cypress  bough  and  a  rose-wreath  sweet” 
are  not  affected  by  this  letter,  or  any  subsequent  evidence,  so 
presumably  belong  to  the  Death’s  Jest-Boo\  version  of  February, 
1829.  The  Bridal  Serenade:  “Maiden,  thou  sittest  alone  above”, 
Kelsall  (Vol.  I,  p.  231)  in  his  notes  refers  to  as  the  song  which 
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was  deleted,  thus  placing  its  date  also  as  prior  to  February, 
1829. 

It  is  the  placing  of  Lady,  was  it  fair  of  thee”  which  gives  us 
some  clue  to  the  date  of  Dream  Pedlary” — the  two  exist  in 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  on  the  two  sides  of  one 
sheet  of  paper .  There  is  some  evidence  for  believing  the  poems 
may  have  been  printed  from  another  copy,  but  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  evidence,  despite  the  fewness  of  corrections,  that  this 
British  Museum  manuscript  is  a  composition  copy.  Punctua¬ 
tion  is  largely  ignored  and  in  “Lady,  was  it  fair  of  thee”  one 
line,  the  last  of  the  opening  stanza,  is  left  incomplete,  two 
others  are  crowded  in,  and  an  extra  line — not  used  in  the 
printed  version — is  written  in  different  ink  in  the  margin. 
“Dream  Pedlary”  has  less  clear  but  similar  indications.  If  the 
two,  in  their  period  of  composition,  fell  on  the  same  sheet  of 
paper  they  were  not  widely  separated  in  time.  But  “Dream 
Pedlary”  was  the  second  of  the  two:  its  closing  stanzas  are 
crowded  on  to  the  foot  and  margin  of  the  page.  Had  there 
been  a  blank  reverse  Beddoes  would  instinctively  have  turned 
over. 

(27)  Letters,  p.  181. 

(28)  Ibid.,  pp.  212-14. 

(29)  Ibid.,  pp.  221  and  225. 

(30)  The  assumption  is  that  this  was  a  fragment  composed  and  con¬ 
sidered  for  text  C  of  Death’s  Jest-Boo ^  about  1837.  It  has 
an  “Isbrandish”  flavour  to  it. 

(31)  The  tide  places  the  period. 

(32)  The  concrete  evidence  is  nil:  This  is  purely  a  guess  and  per¬ 
haps  not  a  good  one,  but  the  temper  of  the  poem  seems  much 
closer  to  the  Isbrand  of  this  period,  and  to  “The  New  Cecilia”, 
than  to  the  rhetoric  and  sentiment  of  Beddoes’  earlier  days. 

(33)  Letters,  pp.  240-42. 

(34)  See  Note  22,  Chapter  V. 
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APPENDIX  D 

Source  of  The  Brides’  Tragedy 

From  the  Memoirs  of  .  .  supposedly  a  student  at  Ox¬ 
ford  from  about  173 7  to  1740: 

At  this  time  my  good  resolutions  were  much  strength¬ 
ened  by  an  occurrence  in  the  University,  the  particulars  of 
which  were  never  known  except  to  those  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  concerned  with  it.  A  servant  of  a  large  College,  who 
possessed  much  property,  and  was  greatly  respected  for  his 
industry  and  integrity,  had  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  on 
whom  he  doated.  Unlike  the  smarts  and  toasts  of  Oxford, 
she  was  kept  back  from  public  view,  and  had  the  best  sort 
of  education  that  persons  of  her  rank  in  life  could  receive. 
A  young  man  of  rank  and  of  considerable  expectations  who 
belonged  to  the  college  of  which  her  father  was  butler,  had 
often  seen  her,  and  contrived  to  find  it  necessary  to  make 
frequent  calls  at  the  butler’s  house,  and  often  it  happened 
that  these  calls  were  made  in  his  absence.  This  gentleman, 
with  whom  I  was  intimate,  was  graceful  in  his  manners  and 
fine  in  his  person;  an  excellent  poet,  elegant  in  his  dress 
without  being  foppish,  and  in  every  way  formed  for  capti¬ 
vating  the  fair  sex.  He  too  well  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
heart  of  Lucy.  She  placed  an  unbounded  confidence  in  his 
vows,  and  he  himself  fancied  he  was  sincere  in  his  protesta¬ 
tions.  I  am  sorry  that  experience  afterwards  convinced  me 
that  the  possessor  of  this  fair  outside  was  foul  within;  and 
that  my  friend  could  sacrifice  all  to  ambition.  It  happened 
that  during  a  long  vacation,  when  at  the  mansion  of  his 
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family,  he  was  introduced  to  the  daughter  of  a  peer,  and  he 
soon  found  that  he  might  without  difficulty  succeed  in  gain¬ 
ing  her  affections;  he  did  succeed,  and  his  parents  were 
delighted  at  the  discovery  of  the  conquest  their  son  had 
made.  He  returned  to  college,  again  saw  his  Lucy,  found 
that  what  he  called  his  love  for  her  was  doubly  increased, 
made  protestations  of  eternal  truth,  engaged  himself  in  the 
most  solemn  promises,  and  at  length  contracted  a  private 
marriage  with  her,  unknown  to  her  father,  who  did  not 
even  suspect  the  connection.  They  often  met,  as  the  col¬ 
legiate  vocations  of  the  old  gentleman  rendered  his  frequent 
absence  necessary;  and  unfortunately  for  poor  Lucy,  she  had 
lost  her  mother  in  her  infancy.  The  vacation  again  came 
round,  and  the  adoring  girl  felt  the  horrors  of  separation 
alleviated  by  her  husband’s  assurances  of  gradually  making 
known  to  his  parents  the  connection  he  had  formed,  and  of 
causing  her  to  be  openly  acknowledged  as  his  wife.  This  was 
all  soon  forgotten,  he  again  saw  the  titled  lady;  his  father 
opened  the  affair  to  her  noble  parents,  and  it  was  settled 
that  the  affair  should  shortly  take  place.  He  returned  to 
Oxford,  again,  saw  Lucy,  but  viewed  her  only  as  a  bar  to 
his  ambition.  This  gentleman  afterwards  became  a  con¬ 
spicuous  character  in  the  state;  I  visited  him  when  he  was 
stretched  on  the  bed  of  sickness  and  death.  I  saw  his  de¬ 
parture  hence ;  and  I  always  pray  that  my  latter  end  may  not 
be  like  to  his. 

To  conclude  a  narrative  which  will  never  be  erased  from 
my  recollection:  soon  after  his  return  to  Oxford  Lucy  was 
missing;  the  distracted  father  sought  for  her  in  vain;  and 
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published  rewards  for  tidings  of  his  beloved  child;  but  all 
was  useless,  and  the  poor  man,  worn  down  to  the  earth  by 
his  lamentations  and  misery,  gave  up  his  soul  in  breathing 
out  prayers  for  his  lost,  his  darling,  his  adored  daughter. 

Notwithstanding  years  have  since  rolled  over  my  head,  I 
shudder  when  I  relate  that  soon  after  the  death  of  the  father 
the  body  of  a  young  and  delicate  female  was  found  buried 
under  a  tree  on  the  side  of  the  path  in  the  Divinity  Walk, 
then  a  favourite  parade  of  the  beaux  and  belles  of  Oxford, 
but  afterwards  deserted  and  suffered  to  be  overgrown  with 
bushes  and  brambles.  Report  then  stated  that  a  man  hap¬ 
pening  to  be  in  the  walk,  late  in  the  evening,  struck  by  an 
unusual  appearance,  climbed  into  the  tree,  beheld  the  dig¬ 
ging  of  the  grave,  and  saw  the  body  deposited;  but  was  too 
much  alarmed  to  make  any  attempt  at  seizing  the  grave 
digger.  After  that  time  the  lady  was  often  seen  by  those 
who  passed  through  the  walk  in  the  evening.  This  belief 
was  not  confined  to  the  more  ignorant;  it  spread  itself 
amongst  even  the  respectable  classes  of  society,  and  the  ghost 
of  the  Divinity  Walk  at  last  took  exclusive  possession  of  the 
once  favourite  resort  of  the  grave  and  the  gay,  the  wit  and 
the  lounger,  the  lads  and  the  lasses  of  Oxford. 

Poor  Lucy!  I  heard  the  death-bed  confession  of  him  who 
caused  thee  to  be  interred  in  the  cold  earth  of  the  spirit- 
haunted  Divinity  Walk.  May  God  have  forgiven  him! 

Oxford  University  and  City  Herald, 
March  24,  1821,  p.  4,  col.  2. 

These  Memoirs  may  have  made  use  of  some  actual  facts,  I 
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do  not  know.  But  there  is  no  question  they  are  fictitious. 
They  were  anonymous,  supposedly  sent  to  the  paper  by  the 
grandson  of  the  writer.  But  it  was  the  memorist  who  avow¬ 
edly  wrote  “Lucy”  in  1737  or  so,  and  it  was  Gillet  who 
published  it  in  his  own  volume  of  poems  in  1821. 

NOTES  &  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
NOTES 

(Page  references  to  Beddoes  Works  are  to  the  two  volume  edition, 
The  Poetical  Worths  of  Thomas  To  veil  Beddoes  edited  by  Edmund 
Gosse  in  the  Temple  Library,  London,  J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.,  1890— 
unless  other  editions  are  specified.  References  to  the  Letters  are  to 
The  Letters  of  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes  edited  by  Edmund  Gosse, 
London,  Elkin  Mathews  and  John  Lane,  1894.) 

CHAPTER  I 

(1)  Bryan  Waller  Proctor,  An  Autobiographical  Fragment,  pp. 
59-60. 

(2)  For  some  account  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Beddoes  family  see 
John  Edmonds  Stock’s  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Bed¬ 
does  M.  D.,  p.  2.  The  family  itself  was  originally  Welsh  and 
still  held  estates  in  Wales  when  the  poet  was  born.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  was  descended  from  a  younger  branch  which  had  long 
been  settled  at  Cheney  Longville,  Shropshire.  The  prosperity  of 
this  branch  seems  to  have  dated  from  the  time  of  Thomas,  the 
great-grandfather  of*  the  poet,  who  entered  trade  as  a  tanner 
and  acquired  some  “considerable”  fortune.  He  married  Rosa¬ 
mund  Phillips  of  ShifTnall  and  their  son  Richard  married  Ann, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Whitehall  of  Hardsley  near  Ludlow.  Natur¬ 
ally  enough  the  two  children  of  this  marriage,  Rosamund 
and  Thomas,  were  the  favorites  of  their  grandfather,  the  ec¬ 
centric  and  able  old  tanner,  who  encouraged  the  early  promise 
of  the  boy  in  every  way.  And  this  boy,  Thomas,  was  the 
father  of  the  poet. 
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(3)  “Dr.  Beddoes  and  Dr.  Darwin  think  that  Life  is  utterly  in¬ 
explicable,  writing  as  materialists.”  Letters  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  edited  by  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge,  p.  21 1.  Beddoes 
indeed  combined  a  sense  of  religion  with  the  philosophic 
materialism  of  the  physician;  but  his  general  point  of  view  is 
clear. 

(4)  D.  N.  B.  quoting  in  turn  from  Atkinson’s  Medical  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

(5)  Stock,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Beddoes  M.  D.,  p.  35. 

(6)  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Bart.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  by  John  Davy,  M.D.  &  F.R.S.  Vol.  I,  p.  129. 

(7)  Stock,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Beddoes  M.  D.,  p.  300. 

(8)  Ibid.,  p.  185. 

(9)  Memoirs  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Vol.  I,  p.  65.  Sir  Humphrey, 
despite  the  sharp  objectivity  of  this  description,  was  devoted  to 
Dr.  Beddoes  and  his  distress  at  the  latter’s  death  was  great. 

(10)  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  61. 

(n)  Letters  of  Coleridge,  pp.  543-4. 

(12)  Hygeia  or  Essays  Moral  and  Medical,  by  Thomas  Beddoes. 
Bristol  1802.  Essay  IV,  p.  14. 

(13)  Stock,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Beddoes,  M.D.,  p.  295. 

(14)  Life  and  Letters  of  Maria  Edgeworth  edited  by  Augustus  J.  C. 
Hare.  Vol.  I,  p.  158.  See  also  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie’s  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Macmillan  (London  1895)  edition  of  Castle 
Rac\rent  for  a  description  of  the  estate. 

(15)  Hygeia  or  Essays  Moral  and  Medical.  Essay  III,  Vol.  I,  pp. 

77-8- 

(16)  Life  and  Letters  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  Vol.  I,  p.  158. 

(17)  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  178. 

(18)  Chapter  II  of  Maria  Edgeworth  by  the  Hon.  Emily  Lawless 
in  the  English  Men  of  Letters  Series  gives  a  spirited  account 
of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth  and  his  family.  It  can  be  sup¬ 
plemented  in  more  detail  from  the  Memoirs  of  Richard  Lovell 
Edgeworth,  London,  1820 — which  should  be  read  quizzically. 
These  Memoirs,  however,  supply  the  source  material  for  most 
accounts  of  the  man.  I  understand  that  Mrs.  Virginia  Woolf 
has  a  penetrating  essay  on  Edgeworth  in  The  Common  Reader, 
but  I  have  not  seen  it. 
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(19)  Letters,  p.  46.  Dec.  6,  1824. 

(20)  Life  and  Letters  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  Vol.  I,  p.  215. 

(21)  The  sketch  is  appended  to  Kelsall’s  Memoir  in  the  first  col¬ 
lected  edition:  The  Poems  Posthumous  and  Collected  of 
Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes,  London,  William  Pickering  1851. 
Vol.  I  p.  cxxviii-cxxxi  and  cxxxii-cxxxiii. 

(22)  These  prize  volumes  were  discovered  in  a  second  hand  book¬ 
store  (in  Bristol,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly)  by  John 
Fulton,  Esq.  of  Harvard,  and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  The 
1818  prize  is  still  in  his  possession;  of  the  1820  prizes  the 
Anabasis  is  now  in  the  Bibliotheca  Osleriana,  and  the  Memo¬ 
rabilia  is  in  the  posession  of  Raymond  Greene,  Esq.  of  Pem¬ 
broke  College,  Oxford. 

(23)  The  Times  Literary  Supplement  for  March  11,  1907,  page 
97a.  A  letter  from  Edmund  Gosse  reporting  the  discovery  of 
Scaroni. 

(24)  “The  Comet.”  Vol.  I,  p.  244. 

(25)  Kelsall  Memoir,  p.  xi. 

(26)  Vol.  II,  p.  277  and  p.  283.  Also  see  Kelsall,  Vol.  I,  p.  228  for 
a  note  as  to  the  date  of  the  first  of  these  which  he  calls  “Lovers’ 
Identity.” 

(27)  One  may  reasonably  raise  questions  about  the  details  of 
Bevan’s  account.  But  the  fact  that  after  thirty  years,  during 
which  he  had  completely  lost  touch  with  the  poet,  he  was  ready 
to  write  so  much  about  Beddoes,  is  tribute  to  the  latter’s  vivid 
personality  even  as  a  schoolboy.  And  the  general  tone  of  the 
recollection  is  probably  correct. 

(28)  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  to  be  precise,  the  book  was 
advertised  in  The  Oxford  University  and  City  Herald  under 
the  heading  “This  day  was  published,  Price  5s”,  etc. 

(29)  Vol.  I,  pp.  193-4. 

(30)  Both  Sir  Edmund  Gosse  and  Mr.  Ramsay  Colles  in  their  edi¬ 
tions  entide  this  poem  simply  “Rodolph”,  departing  from  the 
first  edition. 

(31)  Vol.  I,  p.  229. 

(32)  Vol.  I,  p.  243. 

(33)  Vol.  I,  p.  212. 

(34)  Vol.  I,  p.  248. 
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Vol.  I,  p.  249.  In  the  printed  editions  the  first  line  of  this 
extract  ends  with  “whoop”, — an  unhappy  word  I  suspect  of 
being  a  misprint,  and  I  venture  the  emendation. 

Vol.  I,  p.  252-3. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Subject  of  the  Herefordshire  Beacon  by 
the  Rev.  H.  Card,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.A.S.,  London,  1822,  p.  13, 
quotes  from  The  Brides’  Tragedy ,  and  the  note  on  p.  38  makes 
it  clear  the  play  had  not  yet  appeared. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Maria  Edgeworth ,  Vol.  II,  p.  34. 

So  Sir  Edmund  Gosse  told  me  in  1925,  and  one  of  his  letters, 
now  in  the  Bibliotheca  Osleriana,  dated  Dec.  27,  1907,  says 
substantially  the  same.  Outside  confirmation  is  to  be  found 
in  an  article  by  Mrs.  Andrew  Crosse  in  Temple  Bar  for  March, 
1894.  Mrs.  Crosse  had  her  information  from  a  sister  of  Bed- 
does  and  was  sure  the  immediate  family  “were  so  prejudiced 
against  his  opinions  on  politics  and  other  matters”  they  would 
have  burned  the  manuscripts  could  they  have  come  at  them. 

On  the  other  hand  the  present  Doctor  T.  P.  Beddoes  has 
been  very  courteous  to  me  in  my  researches,  and  shown  every 
willingness  to  aid.  The  matter  of  Beddoes’  relations  with  his 
family  is  by  no  means  clear.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
sharp  and  active  opposition  by  some  very  close  to  him  in  his 
own  generation.  But  also  he  had  loyal  supporters  in  his 
own  generation:  William  Minton  Beddoes  of  Cheney  Longville 
named  his  son  after  the  poet.  Zoe  King  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Basle  to  learn  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  His  sister  on 
hearing  of  the  supposed  “accident”  would  have  gone  to  his 
bedside  at  once  had  he  not  expressly  forbidden  the  trip.  His 
brother  Henry  went  to  Basle  immediately  after  his  death. 
Nor  are  the  letters  from  Frey  and  Phillips  quoted  in  Appen¬ 
dix  A  the  sort  of  letters  that  are  written  to  the  hostile  or  in¬ 
different  even  after  death  has  intervened. 

If  one  may  hazard  a  guess  on  the  basis  of  this  evidence,  it  is 
that  we  have  to  do  with  the  instinctive  human  recoil  of  some 
members  of  a  distinguished  scientific  family  at  the  apparition 
in  their  midst  of  a  poet  who  was  also  a  political  radical.  In 
such  case  the  effort  to  ignore  the  poetic  and  emphasize  the 
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scientific  side  of  his  work  would  indicate  no  lack  of  personal 
affection — rather  the  contrary. 

(40)  “Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes”  by  Thomas  Kelsall.  Fortnightly  Re¬ 
view,  July,  1872,  p.  56. 

(41)  This  manuscript  which  has  on  it  “Dream  Pedlary”  and  the 
song  Lady,  was  it  fair  of  thee,”  was  lent  by  Kelsall  to  Brown¬ 
ing  before  the  Beddoes  papers  were  handed  over,  and  came  into 
the  market  in  the  Browning  sale  of  May,  1913.  It  was  bought 
by  Dobell  from  whom  Meyerstein  had  it.  (See  note  on  item  26 
in  Appendix  C.) 

(42)  Kelsall  Memoir,  p.  xxviii;  the  fragment  is  for  some  reason  not 
reprinted  in  Gosse’s  edition  of  the  Letters. 

(43)  Sir  Edmund  Gosse  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  poems  in  his 
edition  under  the  heading  “Poems  Hitherto  Unpublished”  are 
the  survivors  of  this  proposed  volume.  In  most  cases  I  agree, 
but  there  are  a  few  of  those  poems  that  my  personal  guess 
places  later.  (See  the  chronology,  Appendix  C.) 

(44)  Douglas  Macleane,  A  History  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
(Oxford  Historical  Society)  p.  419.  Macleane  was  apparently 
drawing  some  of  his  information  direct  from  a  member  of  the 
family,  Mrs.  Cecilia  Beddoes,  and  his  phrase  “red  radical” 
might  well  have  come  from  the  same  source. 

(45)  Letters,  p.  68,  June  8,  1825. 

(46)  Life  and  Letters  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  Vol.  II,  p.  24. 

(47)  A  careful  analysis  of  the  Letters  with  their  dates,  headings,  and 
their  references  to  where  he  has  been  or  intends  to  go,  and  for 
how  long,  accounts  for  Beddoes’  movements  sufficiently  clearly 
so  that  we  can  place  him  definitely  outside  of  Oxford.  Clifton 
and  London  held  him  most  of  the  time.  He  probably  was  in 
Southampton  in  September,  1824  as  the  Letters  (p.  33)  speak 
of  his  plan  to  go  there  and  (p.  37)  of  “chattels”  he  had  ap- 
parendy  left  there.  But  this  last  is  not  altogether  clear  and 
a  slightly  later  reference  (p.  43)  to  Southampton  sounds  as  if 
Beddoes  might  have  been  up  to  his  usual  trick  of  altering 
plans,  and  had  not  in  person  been  in  Southampton  in  Sep¬ 
tember  after  all.  At  the  end  of  March,  1825  (Letters,  p.  57) 
he  was  planning  to  go  to  Ireland,  and,  as  there  were  legal 
reasons  for  the  trip,  he  probably  made  it,  but  he  was  back  in 
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England,  at  Oxford,  by  April  14th.  From  this  stop  at  Ox¬ 
ford  he  apparently  went  directly  to  Germany  with  only  such 
pause  in  London  as  was  necessary  to  the  setdement  of  his 
affairs.  To  find  his  whereabouts  at  any  other  given  time  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  heading  of  the  letters  nearest 
the  date  in  question. 

(48)  September  3  (1824).  Quoted  in  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Mary 
W ollstonecraft  Shelley  by  Mrs.  Julian  Marshall,  Vol.  II,  p.  122. 
It  is  not  certain  of  course  that  the  poet  referred  to  was  Bed- 
does,  but  the  internal  evidence  makes  it  at  least  probable:  she 
was  seeing  few  people  this  summer  but  she  was  seeing  Bed- 
does;  and  in  the  word  “gratitude”  there  may  be  an  allusion 
to  his  assistance  in  the  matter  of  Shelley’s  poems. 

(49)  Kelsall  Memoir,  p.  xxx.  Not  reprinted  in  Gosse’s  edition  of  the 
Letters. 

(50)  Letters,  pp.  18-20.  April  12,  1824. 

(51)  On  the  reverse  is  written:  “Beddoes,  aged  23.  From  a  por¬ 
trait  by  Nathan  Branwhite  of  Bristol  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Kel¬ 
sall,  June  1868.  Robert  Browning.”  A  printed  label  beneath 
this  signature  reads:  “Browning  Collections;  sold  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby,  May  ist-8th  1913.”  The  photograph  was  presented 
to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford  by  Dr.  Barnard  of  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum  and  is  now  (1925)  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Vicegerent  of  Pembroke.  Efforts  by  Raymond  Greene,  Esq. 
to  locate  the  original  portrait  have  been  fruitless.  Mr.  Greene 
called  attention  to  this  portrait  in  Bookman’s  Journal,  Vol.  II, 
p.  184. 

(52)  Bryan  Waller  Proctor,  An  Autobiographical  Fragment  and 
Biographical  Notes,  p.  182-4. 

(53)  Letters,  p.  12.  March  29,  1824. 

(54)  Philosophic  Letters  by  F.  Schiller,  Translated  by  Thomas  Lovell 
Beddoes.  The  Oxford  Quarterly  Magazine,  Vol.  I,  p.  168. 
March  and  June  1825. 

CHAPTER  II 

(1)  Proctor’s  comment  that  as  a  first  volume  The  Brides’  Tragedy 
was  superior  to  any  he  knew  of,  even  Keat’s,  has  been  previ¬ 
ously  quoted  (p.  2.)  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Vol.  XCIII, 
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2,  p.  348  (Oct.  1823)  has  a  curiously  similar  approval.  Its 
brief  review  reads:  “In  The  Bride’s  (sic)  Tragedy,  T.  L.  Bed- 
does  displays  a  fine  originality.  We  hazard  nothing  in  predict¬ 
ing  his  attainment  to  a  respectable  standard  of  excellence;  and 
we  assert,  that  a  brighter  promise  (not  Chatterton  excepted) 
was  never  offered  by  youthful  genius.”  Twenty-six  years  later 
in  his  obituary  The  Gentleman  s  Magazine  (New  Series,  Vol. 
31,  p.  447)  still  described  Beddoes  as  “the  author  of  the 
beautiful  drama  entitled  'The  Bride’s  (sic)  Tragedy’”. 

(2)  Blackwood’s  Edinburgh  Magazine,  Dec.  1823. 

(3)  Letters,  p.  152.  Oct.  21,  1827. 

(4)  Vol.  I,  p.  96.  Act  I,  Sc.  1. 

(5)  Vol.  I,  p.  104.  Act  I,  Sc.  3. 

(6)  Vol.  I,  pp.  128-9.  Act  II,  Sc.  4. 

(7)  The  Midland  Minstrel  by  Thomas  Gillet,  Oxford  1822,  the 
illustrative  poem  being  “Lucy”,  pp.  56-62.  The  phrase  “lately 
published”  gives  some  clue  as  to  the  date  of  Beddoes’  dedica¬ 
tion  as  The  Midland  Minstrel  appeared  Feb.  16,  1822 — see  the 
Oxford  University  and  City  Herald  of  that  date. 

(8)  The  prose  narrative  (under  the  tide  “Memoirs  of  .  .  .  ”)  and 
the  poem  appear  in  The  Oxford  University  and  City  Herald 
for  March  24,  1821,  p.  4.  The  prose  is  reprinted  in  Appendix 
D,  the  poem  “Lucy”  may  be  found  in  Gillet’s  book,  or  reprinted 
in  Feller  on  Beddoes. 

(9)  The  Midland  Minstrel  by  Thomas  Gillett.  “Lucy”,  pp.  56-62. 

(10)  Vol.  I,  pp.  161-66.  Act  IV,  Sc.  3. 

(n)  Given  in  full  in  Appendix  D. 

(12)  Blackwood’s  Edinburgh  Magazine,  Dec.  1823. 

(13)  Vol.  I,  p.  144.  Act  III,  Sc.  3. 

(14)  Vol.  I,  p.  95.  Act  I,  Sc.  1. 

(15)  Vol.  I,  p.  122.  Act  II,  Sc.  3. 

(16)  Vol.  I,  pp.  123-4.  Act  II,  Sc.  3. 

(17)  Vol.  I,  p.  125.  Act  II,  Sc.  3. 

(18)  Vol.  II,  p.  278-83. 

(19)  Kelsall  Memoir  p.  xvii. 

(20)  Letters,  p.  63.  March  25,  1825. 

(21)  Ibid.,  p.  149.  Oct.  21,  1827;  and  p.  164.  Feb.  27,  1829. 

(22)  Ibid.,  p.  68.  June  8,  1825. 
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(23)  Compare  for  example  “Reception  of  Evil  Tidings”,  Vol.  II,  p. 
260  with  Act  III,  scene  3  (Vol.  I,  p.  148)  of  The  Brides’  Trag¬ 
edy  in  which  two  men  believe  they  see  a  miser  burying  his 
gold,  to  discover  later  the  gold  was  the  body  of  a  murdered 
girl.  Or  compare  “Dream  of  Dying”  (Vol.  II,  p.  267)  with 
the  Spectre  of  Wolfram’s  speech  from  Act  V,  Scene  4  of  Death’s 
]est-Boo\.  (Vol.  II,  p.  148).  And  there  are  the  two  “Subter¬ 
ranean  City”  fragments  (Vol.  II,  p.  163  and  267)  containing 
variants  of  one  fine  image  which  never  did  get  into  a  completed 
play. 

(24)  “Sad  and  Cheerful  Songs  Contrasted.”  Vol.  II,  p.  162. 

(25)  “Midnight  Hymn.”  Vol.  II,  p.  263. 

(26)  “Extreme  Acclivity.”  Vol.  II,  p.  266. 

(27)  Vol.  II,  p.  262. 

(28)  Vol.  II,  p.  261. 

(29)  Vol.  II,  p.  271-277. 

(30)  Kelsall  Memoir,  p.  xxi.  These  notes  are  interesting  and  novel 
with  their  indication  of  how  Beddoes  intended  to  differentiate 
character  consciously  and  sharply  through  the  nature  of  his 
metaphors  and  language. 

(31)  Vol.  II,  pp.  168-171. 

(32)  Vol.  II,  p.  232.  Torrismond,  Sc.  1. 

(33)  Vol.  II,  p.  180.  Act  I,  Sc.  1. 

(34)  Vol.  II,  p.  197.  Act  I,  Sc.  2. 

(35)  Sir  Edmund  Gosse  adds  fragment  number  3  of  Kelsall’s  edition 
as  Act  IV,  Sc.  2.  The  fragment  most  probably  belongs  to  The 
Second  Brother  but  certainly  not  in  this  place:  are  there  many 
scenes  accidentally  lost  between  the  Ferrara  episodes  of  the 
play  and  the  setting  of  this  last  scene  which  is  near  Venice? 
Or  was  the  first  draft  the  play  set  in  Venice  and  is  this  a  dis¬ 
carded  opening  scene  wherein  Marcello  first  returns  and  en¬ 
counters  the  Ezril  who  is  to  become  his  tool? — This  latter 
is  the  case  I  suspect. 

CHAPTER  III 

(1)  Letters,  p.  70.  July  19,  1825. 

(2)  The  size  of  Dr.  Beddoes’  estate  is  not  revealed  by  his  will  in 
Somerset  House.  It  called  for  sufficient  expenditure  on  the 
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education  of  the  children  to  fit  them  “for  their  proper  station 
in  life”;  the  remainder  of  the  interest  was  to  go  to  the  widow. 
On  her  death  the  principal  was  to  be  divided  among  the  sur¬ 
viving  children  on  terms  of  scrupulous  equality. — Thomas 
Lovell  Beddoes’  quarter  share  was  sufficient  to  leave  him  inde¬ 
pendent  if  not  affluent,  and  he  died  in  the  possession  of  several 
farms  at  Shiffnal  and  Hopesay  in  Shropshire. 

(3)  There  are  two  contemporary  accounts  of  the  Gottingen  of  this 
period:  “Gottingen  in  1824”  in  'Putnam s  Monthly  Magazine 
for  December  1856;  and  two  letters  which  appeared  in  The 
United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette  [a  continuation  of 
The  United  States  Literary  Gazette ]  for  November,  1826,  and 
January,  1827.  “Gottingen  and  its  University”  in  Leisure  Hour 
for  Oct.  1,  1867,  and  “Student  Life  at  Gottingen”  in  Chambers 
Journal  for  June  3,  1882,  furnish  supplementary  material  of  a 
somewhat  later  date.  And  the  supercilious  “Trip  of  ‘the 
Dilettante’  to  Gottingen”  in  Bentley’s  Miscellany,  Vol.  29,  p. 
293  has  an  account  of  a  student  procession. 

(4)  The  United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,  November, 
1826. 

(5)  Ibid.,  November,  1826. 

(6)  According  to  Kelsall,  Blumenbach  wrote  to  a  scientific  friend 
that  Beddoes’  talent  exceeded  that  of  any  other  student  he 
had  during  his  whole  professorship — which  extended  over 
more  than  fifty  years.  A  German  Ph.  D.,  Mr.  Alwin  Feller, 
unable  to  get  sight  of  the  testimonial  which  has  undoubtedly 
disappeared,  has  questioned  this.  The  ultimate  evidence  dis¬ 
coverable  is  that  Kelsall,  an  honest  man,  put  the  statement  in 
the  form  of  a  direct  quotation  (p.  56,  Fortnightly  Review  for 
July,  1872)  which  seems  to  indicate  that  at  the  time  he  had 
the  document  at  hand.  Sir  Edmund  Gosse,  who  accepts  this 
without  question,  declared  in  The  Athenaeum,  October  20, 
1883)  that  he  and  Browning  had  found  the  testimonial  in  the 
famous  Browning  Box  when  they  opened  it.  Gosse  however 
remained  uncertain,  as  a  letter  in  the  Bibliotheca  Osleriana 
reveals,  as  to  whether  Beddoes  ever  actually  practised  medicine 
or  not — there  having  been  so  much  mystery  attached  to  the 
matter. 
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(7)  Letters,  p.  75.  September  29,  1825. 

(8)  Ibid.,  p.  102,  April  1,  1826. 

(9)  Ibid.,  p.  1 19,  October  9,  1826. 

(10)  Ibid.,  p.  78,  December  4,  1825. 

(11)  Kelsall  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  for  July,  1872. 

(12)  Letters,  p.  85,  December  12,  1825. 

(13)  Ibid.,  pp.  82-3,  December  4,  1825. 

(14)  Ibid.,  p.  1 16,  October  5,  1826. 

(15)  Ibid.,  p.  75,  September  29,  1825. 

(16)  Ibid.,  p.  107,  April  1,  1826. 

(17)  Ibid.,  p.  124,  October  9,  1826. 

(18)  A  brief  account  of  Wolff’s  influence  may  be  found  in  Friedrich 
Paulsen’s  The  German  Universities  and  University  Study 

(P-  45)- 

(19)  Clement  Carlyon,  Early  Years  and  Late  Reflections,  Vol.  III, 
p.  46.  Coleridge’s  comment  on  the  Divinity  Professor  also 
comes  from  Carlyon  Vol.  Ill,  p.  309. 

(20)  The  first  mention  of  him  is  in  a  letter  of  October  21,  1827. 
Letters,  p.  145. 

(21)  Ibid.,  p.  163,  February  27,  1829. 

(22)  Ibid.,  pp.  134-135,  April  20,  1827. 

(23)  The  story  of  the  lecture  may  be  apocryphal.  It  rests  solely  on 
an  account  by  Mabel  Collins  in  the  Dublin  University  Maga¬ 
zine,  Vol.  94,  pp.  513-14.  The  general  sanity  and  penetration 
of  her  article,  in  which  this  story  is  only  incidental,  make  her 
seem  a  reliable  witness,  and  she  had  the  story  direct  from  one 
of  the  gallant  few  who  were  present.  It  is  hard  to  place  the 
time  of  the  lecture  exactly — Miss  Collins  saying  only  that 
Beddoes  was  showing  age,  and  that  he  had  already  settled  in 
Germany.  The  choice  is  between  the  visit  of  1828  and  that 
of  1846,  the  others  having  been  the  briefest  of  business  trips. 
Rumour  so  avidly  seized  upon  the  more  striking  events  of 
his  1846  trip  that  it  would  hardly  have  overlooked  this,  had 
it  occurred  then.  So  I  place  the  episode  tentatively  in  1828,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  surprising  Beddoes  should  have  been 
showing  age  in  his  twenties. 

(24)  In  February,  1824  Beddoes  was  at  Clifton  and  wrote  a  sonnet 
to  Zoe  King  (Vol.  I,  p.  80).  That  and  this  later  poem  are  all 
he  ever  directly  addressed  to  a  woman.  But  it  is  very  much 
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worth  while  comparing  these  lines  “Written  in  an  Album  at 
Clifton”  with  what  Gosse  names  the  “Dedicatory  Stanzas”  to 
Death’s  ]est-Boo\.  The  importance  in  each  poem  of  a  similar 
idea  (the  lady,  moon-like  or  star-like,  unattainable  and  un¬ 
touched  yet  generous  of  beauty  to  those  below)  suggests  that 
perhaps  it  was  to  Zoe  King  Beddoes  was  dedicating  his  last 
play.  Moreover,  it  was  out  of  deference  to  Zoe  King’s  feelings 
that  the  facts  concerning  Beddoes’  attempted  suicide  were  kept 
from  the  public  until  after  her  death. 

(25)  Vol.  I,  pp.  79-80. 

(26)  Letters ,  p.  155.  April  8,  1828. 

(27)  Ibid.,  p.  185.  July  19,  1830. 

(28)  Ibid.,  p.  201.  September  25,  1832. 

(29)  The  references  are:  Kelsall  Memoir,  p.  xliv;  Sir  Edmund  Gosse 
in  The  Athenaeum  for  October  20,  1883,  p.  498  and  p.  xxviii 
in  his  Introduction ;  and  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes  by  Alwin  Fel¬ 
ler  (Noske  Leipzig  1914),  p.  28,  footnote  2.  Gosse  is  more 
specific  on  this  point  in  The  Athenaeum  than  in  his  Introduc¬ 
tion.  Feller’s  footnote  reads  in  full:  “Bei  meinen  Nachfor- 
schungen  in  Wurzburg  hat  sich  nur  das  mit  Sicherheit  feststel- 
len  lassen,  dass  Beddoes  vom  W.  S.  1830-31  bis  einschl.  1832 
als  Studierender  der  Medizin  an  der  Wiirzburger  Universitat 
immatrikuliert  war.  Zum  Doktor  der  Medizin  wurde  er  nach 
den  Erhebungen  bei  der  Fakultat  und  der  Universitatsbibliothek 
an  der  Universitat  Wurzburg  nicht  promoviert.” 

The  conclusive  evidence  as  to  his  having  at  some  time  as¬ 
sumed  the  title  is  found  in  the  affidavit  attached  to  his  will  in 
Somerset  House.  In  this  the  two  witnesses  of  the  will,  German 
physicians,  refer  to  him  as  “formerly  of  Pembroke  College  Ox¬ 
ford  and  late  of  Basle  Doctor  of  Medicine” — and  the  indication 
is,  contrary  to  Gosse,  that  he  was  employing  the  tide  when  he 
died. 

(30)  The  gallic  and  witty  Professor  Saalfeld  was  one  of  those  in¬ 
volved,  his  mind  ultimately  becoming  deranged  as  a  result  of 
the  strain.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  Beddoes  early  in  his 
Gottingen  career  ( Letters ,  p.  88.  December  12,  1825)  attended 
with  considerable  interest  Saalfield’s  lectures  on  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution,  and  had  a  high  opinion  of  him. 
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(31)  A  contemporary  description  of  the  manoeuvre  and  the  final 
dilemma  of  the  small  states  may  be  found  in  The  Times , 
August  17,  1832,  p.  1,  col.  6.  This  account  of  current  events  in 
Germany  has  been  based  on  The  Times  press  reports.  Events 
referred  to  will  be  found  reported  in  the  issues  for  May  10, 
p.  3,  col.  6;  August  21,  p.  3,  col.  1;  June  30,  p.  3,  col.  6;  June 
25,  p.  3,  cols.  2-3;  September  6,  p.  2,  col.  6;  September  15,  p.  3, 
col.  2;  and  August  29,  p.  4,  col.  5. 

Confused  and  historically  out  of  perspective  as  press  reports 
necessarily  are,  they  yet  present  affairs  as  they  must  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  a  contemporary  and  therefore  to  Beddoes.  A  more 
detailed  account  of  the  liberal  unrest  in  Southern  Germany  may 
be  found  in  Treitschke,  History  of  the  German  People  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  (translated  by  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul),  Vol. 
V,  pp.  267-322;  the  reactionary  effort  and  the  six  articles,  Vol. 
V,  pp.  323-355.  Treitschke’s  point  of  view,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  has  little  sympathy  with  the  liberals. 

(32)  The  Times,  September  7,  1832,  p.  1,  col.  5.  Treitschke,  Vol. 
V,  p.  335,  refers  to  the  original  address  as  “a  bombastic  writing”. 

(33)  Feller,  p.  29,  has  extracted  the  following  from  the  Protocol  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  July  11,  1835,  “Ferner  wird  beschlossen, 
der  ersten  sektion  [des  Erziehungsrates]  Kenntnis  zu  geben, 
dass  dem  Vernehmen  nach  Herr  Dr.  Beddoes  geneigt  ware,  als 
offentlicher  Lehrer  hier  aufzutreten  und  namentlich  die  ver- 
gleichende  Anatomie  hier  vorzutragen,  ja  die  mit  diesen  Vor- 
tragen  verbundenen  Kosten  selbst  aus  eigenem  Sacke  zu  be- 
streiten.  Die  Fakultat  sieht  hierin  einen  Gewinn  fur  die  Hoch- 
schule  und  empfiehlt  es  dem  h.  Erz.-R  zur  geneigten  Beriick- 
sichtigung”. 

(34)  Letters,  pp.  227-8.  May  15,  1837. 

(35)  Grainger’s  “On  the  Spinal  Cord.” 

(36)  Letters,  p.  224.  May  15,  1837. 

(37)  Ibid.,  p.  210.  March  9,  1837. 

(38)  Ibid.,  pp.  221-22,  May  15,  1837. 

(39)  Ibid.,  pp.  223-4.  MaY  I5>  i837- 

(40)  Despatches  to  The  Times,  September  12,  1839,  p.  4,  col.  3  and 
col.  5;  September  14,  p.  4,  col.  5;  September  16,  p.  4,  col.  5; 
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September  19,  p.  4,  col.  4,  give  a  contemporary  account  of  the 
situation. 

(41)  Beddoes  in  his  Letters,  p.  234,  says,  “Friday  (the  8th)” — he  is 
correct  in  the  day  but  wrong  in  the  date. 

(42)  Probably  to  bring  to  him  the  latest  news,  as  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Grand  Council  in  the  Cathedral,  September  9,  presided  over 
by  the  Burgomaster  and  attended  by  4000  people.  Beddoes  was 
probably  among  the  4000. 

(43)  Letters,  pp.  234-5.  September  12,  1839. 

(44)  Sir  Edmund  Gosse,  Introduction,  p.  xxx,  is  the  authority  for 
this  fact. 

(45)  Kelsall,  p.  xliv,  is  the  authority  for  this;  there  is  no  evidence  in 
the  letters. 

(46)  Gosse,  p.  xxx. 

(47)  Letters,  p.  242.  November  13,  1844. 

(48)  Ibid.,  p.  245.  November  13,  1844. 

(49)  Sir  Edmund  Gosse  tells  me  this  hitherto  unpublished  fact,  add¬ 
ing  that  with  all  his  respect  for  Beddoes,  he  thinks  the  latter 
must  have  been  a  very  trying  individual  to  associate  with.  Con¬ 
firmation  may  be  found  in  Mrs.  Andrew  Crosse’s  article  in 
Temple  Bar,  Vol.  101,  p.  369,  where  she  ascribes  the  Drury 
Lane  episode  to  Beddoes  having  dined  well  but  not  wisely. 
To  Sir  Edmund  all  lovers  of  Beddoes  are  indebted  for  the  most 
complete  account  of  the  visit  of  1846,  drawn  largely  from  his 
conversations  with  Mrs.  Proctor. 

(50)  Letters,  p.  251.  March  10,  1847. 

(51)  Kelsall  Memoir,  pp.  cx-cxi. 

(52)  This  inscription  reads:  “For  William  Beddoes,  Esq.  with  Miss 
King’s  kind  regards.  Photograph  from  a  portrait  which  he  sat 
for  for  his  friend  Tohler  of  Zurich  (somewhere  about  1847)”. 
The  “he”  is  decidedly  ambiguous  as  it  might  refer  to  William 
Beddoes  himself,  but  William  Beddoes  was  only  33  years  old  in 
1847  and  the  portrait  shows  a  somewhat  older  man;  moreover 
Miss  King  would  not  have  given  the  date  of  the  portrait  to  the 
man  who  had  sat  for  it.  The  place  of  the  portrait — Zurich;  the 
fact  that  William  Beddoes  and  Zoe  King  were  both  devoted  to 
the  poet;  and  the  fact  that  the  photograph  was  found  with  let- 
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ters  referring  to  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes  all  point  clearly  to  its 
being  a  portrait  of  the  latter. 

(53)  The  Athenaeum,  December  27,  1890,  p.  879. 

(54)  As  reported  in  Gosse’s  Introduction,  p.  xxxii.  Though  this  book 
differs  from  Sir  Edmund’s  account  in  some  crucial  matters,  his 
Introduction  is  nevertheless  the  most  important  single  source  of 
information  on  Beddoes’  later  years. 

The  death  of  Sir  Edmund,  which  every  lover  of  literature  must 
regret,  occurred  after  this  book  was  written.  Every  Beddoes 
enthusiast  must  also  regret  that  he  could  not  add  his  word,  as 
only  he  might  have  supplied  further  information  to  clarify  the 
circumstances  of  Beddoes’  death. 

(55)  Which  may  be  seen  at  Somerset  House. 

(56)  See  Appendix  A  for  a  discussion  of  the  evidence  concerning 
Beddoes’  death.  This,  and  the  following  extracts,  are  taken 
from  a  German  letter  by  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  at 
Basle,  reprinted  in  the  Appendix. 

CHAPTER  IV 

(  1  )  Vol.  II,  p.  56.  Act  II,  Sc.  2. 

(  2  )  Vol.  II,  p.  60.  Act  II,  Sc.  3. 

(  3  )  Vol.  II,  p.  80.  Act  III,  Sc.  3. 

(  4  )  Vol.  II,  p.  91.  Act  III,  Sc.  3. 

(  5  )  Vol.  II,  p.  144.  Act  V,  Sc.  4.  The  indentation  of  lines  follows 
Kelsall’s  printing. 

(  6  )  Letters,  p.  68.  June  8,  1825.  How  much  more  than  the  name 
Beddoes  had  in  mind  at  the  moment  is  debatable.  I  have  not 
made  any  analysis  of  the  possible  sources  of  the  play.  Those 
interested  will  find  his  own  statement  of  the  nucleus  idea  in  the 
Letters,  p.  149  (October  21,  1827),  and  in  his  own  notes  to 
Death’s  ]est-Boo\  (Vol.  II,  p.  157)  he  gives  the  source  of  this 
disputed  historical  fact  as  Flogel’s  Gesch.  d.  Hoffnarren  Liegnitz 
v.  Leipzig  1789-  8,  S.  297  u.  folg. — a  reference  I  have  not  veri¬ 
fied  and  somewhat  suspect,  as  the  note  on  Luz  which  follows 
is  a  hoax.  (See  Letters,  p.  160.)  His  general  purpose  is  stated 
in  the  doggerel  letter  to  Proctor  of  March  13,  1826  ( Letters ,  pp. 
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91-6).  Similarities  with  Schiller’s  The  Ghost-Seer  and  Marston’s 
Antonio’s  Revenge  should  also  be  taken  into  account  in  consid¬ 
ering  sources.  Chapman  also  cannot  be  disregarded. 

(  7  )  Letters,  p.  79.  December  4,  1825. 

(  8  )  Ibid.,  pp.  99-100.  April  1,  1826. 

(  9  )  Ibid.,  p.  no.  October  5,  1826. 

(10)  See  his  reference  to  it  many  years  later.  Letters,  p.  226.  May 
15,  1837. 

(11)  And  in  1832  also  if  we  may  supplement  the  Letters  by  Gosse’s 
account  of  the  texts.  The  first  of  the  then  extant  texts  he  de¬ 
clares  was  prepared  for  publication  in  1832  and  bore  the  tide: 
“Charonic  Steps:  A  dramatic  annual  for  1833.  Containing 
Death’s  Jest-Book,  a  dithyrambic  in  the  florid  Gothic  style.  By 
Theobald  Vesseldoom.”  The  pseudonym  being  changed  to 
Wilfred  Sword-bearer,  and  to  Sir  Theobald  Grimbottle  before 
being  finally  abandoned  altogether.  (Gosse’s  note,  Vol.  II,  oppo¬ 
site  Greek  motto  page.) 

(12)  Kelsall,  p.  cxxi. 

(13)  See  Appendix  B  for  an  analysis  of  the  date  of  the  texts. 

(14)  Letters,  p.  83.  December  4,  1825. 

(15)  Ibid.,  p.  95.  March  13,  1926. 

(16)  A  recent  article  declares  apropos  of  Beddoes’  phrase  on  the 
“uncypressing”  of  death  that,  “Thus  to  tear  down  the  trappings, 
the  cloudy  trophies  and  funereal  plumes,  is  the  work  of  one 
sick  beyond  patience  with  the  comforting  illusions  of  romance 
— for  the  conventions  that  add  terror  at  the  same  time  add 
grandeur  to  the  unknown  ordeal,  and  so  are  comfortable'  bol¬ 
sters  to  self-respect,  preferable  to  the  realism  that  brings  no  cloak 
to  horrid  insignificance.  His  intention  is,  besides,  a  challenge  to 
the  stronghold  of  romance,  for  death,  seeming  always  so  far  off, 
beyond  experience  and  inaccessible  to  any  but  the  rarest  sym¬ 
pathy,  is  the  last  theatre  for  the  posings  of  the  romantic.” 
( Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes,  by  Edgell  Rickword,  in  The  London 
Mercury,  December,  1923.) 

Mr.  Rickword  is  right,  but  he  has  gone  only  half  way.  Bed¬ 
does  was  weary  of  more  than  romance.  Beddoes’  own  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  play  as  a  satire  are  explained  by  the  swift  reversals 
from  the  high-flown  to  the  acidly  grotesque — but  he  strips  away 
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illusions  to  leave  only  futility,  and  reveals  the  state  of  his  own 
mind  in  doing  so. 

Again,  Mr.  Rickword  is  one  of  the  first  to  point  out  a  con¬ 
nection  between  Isbrand  and  Beddoes.  “It  may  be,”  he  says, 
“permissible  to  see  in  the  Court  Fool  certain  elements  of  self¬ 
portraiture,  of  what  Beddoes  considered  the  ‘essentially  unpoeti- 
cal’  nature.  He  has  given  then  to  Isbrand  the  type  of  mind 
resembling  his  own — one  not  quick  to  the  illusive  reality  of 
imagination,  and  altogether  out  of  patience  with  the  pretty,  in¬ 
genious  ascriptions  of  the  less  robust  poets,  but  alert  and  keen, 
these  limitations  aside.” 

(17)  Vol.  II,  p.  58.  Act  II,  Sc.  3. 

(18)  Vol.  II,  p.  154.  Act  V,  Sc.  4.  Moreover  the  full  title  of  text  c 
according  to  Gosse  is  Death’s  Jest-Boo\;  or  the  Day  will  Come, 
a  confirmation  of  the  importance  of  the  revenge  motive. 

(19)  Dr.  Grete  Moldauer  in  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes,  Vienna 
(Wilhelm  Braumiiller),  1924,  a  book  to  be  highly  recommended 
for  its  careful  and  stimulating  analysis  of  the  play  and  from 
which  (p.  120)  I  have  borrowed  something  of  my  comment  on 
the  novelty  of  Wolfram  which  shortly  follows,  does  however 
maintain  that  Death’s  ]est-Boo\  is  to  be  taken  as  a  modern 
variant  of  the  old  revenge  type.  Dr.  Moldauer’s  thesis  is  (p. 
no)  that  in  so  far  as  a  study  of  death  enters,  it  is  linked  with 
Isbrand  and  enveloped  in  the  pyrotechnics  of  wit  which  touch 
only  superficially  the  phenomenon,  the  fact — not  the  problem 
of  death.  Feeling  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  play  to  put  this 
at  the  center,  Dr.  Moldauer  falls  back  on  the  revenge  motive. 

(20)  Vol.  II,  p.  105.  Act  IV,  Sc.  2. 

(21)  Vol.  II,  p.  103.  Act  IV,  Sc.  2. 

(22)  Vol.  II,  p.  105.  Act  IV,  Sc.  2. 

(23)  Vol.  II,  p.  148.  Act  V,  Sc.  4. 

(24)  Letters,  p.  172.  April  30,  1829. 

(25)  Vol.  II,  p.  106.  Act  IV,  Sc.  2. 

(26)  The  only  record  of  this  version  is  a  short  note  apropos  of  Wolf¬ 
ram  written  on  one  of  the  manuscripts  and  reprinted  by  Kelsall 
in  his  Memoir,  p.  cxxii. 

(27)  Vol.  II,  p.  64.  Act  II,  Sc.  3. 

(28)  Vol.  II,  p.  hi.  Act  IV,  Sc.  3. 
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(29)  Vol.  II,  p.  1 16.  Act  IV,  Sc.  3. 

(30)  Vol.  II,  p.  64.  Act  II,  Sc.  3. 

(31)  Vol.  II,  p.  8.  Act  I,  Sc.  1. 

(32)  Vol.  II,  p.  41.  Act  II,  Sc.  1. 

(33)  Letters ,  p.  174.  April,  1829. 

(34)  Vol.  II,  p.  95.  Act  IV,  Sc.  1. 

(35)  Vol.  II,  p.  139.  Act  V,  Sc.  3. 

(36)  Vol.  II,  pp.  45-6.  Act  II,  Sc.  2. 

1 

CHAPTER  V 

(  1  )  Letters,  p.  79.  December  4,  1825. 

(  2  )  Ibid.,  p.  75.  September  29,  1825. 

(  3  )  Ibid.,  p.  104.  April  1,  1826. 

(  4  )  Ibid.,  pp.  79-81.  December  4,  1825. 

(  5  )  Ibid.,  p.  210.  March  9,  1837. 

(  6  )  Ibid.,  p.  229.  May  15,  1837.  Nor  did  Beddoes  intend  to  include 
any  of  his  earlier  work  in  the  “half  a  hundred”.  Writing  Kel- 
sall  he  asks  for  the  mss.  of  one  scene  and  song — a  proposed 
“amelioration”  of  Death’s  Jest-Boo\.  ( Letters ,  p.  21  x.)  Having 
received  it,  Beddoes  decided  it  no  good  and  then  stated,  appar¬ 
ently  in  answer  to  a  suggestion  from  Kelsall,  “I  do  not  intend 
to  publish  or  republish  anything  of  an  earlier  date  (except  D. 
J.  B.),  Pygmalion  is,  if  I  recollect  aright,  considerable  trash, 
and  what  the  devil  is  Alfarabi?”  ( Letters ,  pp.  217-18.) 

(  7  )  There  may  however  have  been  a  period  of  sterility  starting  some 
time  subsequent  to  1837  and  ending  early  in  1845. 

(  8  )  Vol.  I,  p.  6. 

(  9  )  Vol.  I,  p.  in. 

(10)  Vol.  I,  pp.  40-41.  “The  Phantom  Wooer”. 

(11)  Vol.  I,  p.  38.  “The  Ghosts’  Moonshine”. 

(12)  Beddoes,  indeed,  has  created  the  next  world  in  the  image  of 
this,  with  a  notable  absence  of  both  harps  and  hell-fire.  He  is 
an  immaterialist.  They  are  most  happy  he  declares  in  one  of 
the  few  poems  where  he  speaks  directly  in  his  own  person;  most 
happy 

Who  have  no  body  but  the  beauteous  air, 

No  body  but  their  minds.  (“ Lines ”,  Vol.  I,  p.  67.) 
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But  yet  Beddoes’  idea  of  happiness  is  clearly  not  that  of  mere 
vortices  of  thought  revolving  in  space. 

(13)  “The  Phantom  Wooer”  and  “The  Ghosts’  Moonshine  .  Classi¬ 
fying  roughly,  the  group  includes  “Doomsday”,  “The  Old 
Ghost”,  “A  Dirge.  Written  for  a  Drama”;  and,  from  Death’s 
Jest-Boo\,  the  lyrics  “The  Swallow  leaves  her  nest”,  “As  Sud¬ 
den  Thunder”,  “Old  Adam  the  Carrion  Crow”,  “Dirge:  We 
do  lie  beneath  the  grass”,  and  perhaps  the  songs  of  the  Dance 
of  Death  in  Act  V. 

(14)  Vol.  II,  pp.  37-8.  D.  ].  B.  Act  I,  Sc.  4. 

(15)  Vol.  II,  p.  106.  D.  /.  B.  Act  IV,  Sc.  2. 

(16)  Vol.  I,  p.  73.  “Doomsday.” 

(17)  Vol.  I,  p.  58.  “Song.” 

(18)  Vol.  I,  p.  56.  “The  Runaway.” 

(19)  Letters,  p.  143.  May  13,  1827. 

(20)  Ibid.,  p.  148.  October  21,  1827. 

(21)  Vol.  I,  p.  28.  “Lines.  Written  in  a  Blank  Leaf  of  the  ‘Pro¬ 
metheus  Unbound’.” 

(22)  This  poem  I  place  at  about  January,  1845.  The  reference  to 
Wordsworth  and  courtly  jingles  places  it  clearly  as  subsequent 
to  that  poet’s  laureateship.  And  the  kinship  of  idea  between 
the  passage  commencing  “yet  if  I  tread  out  of  the  Alpine  shade” 
and  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  a  postscript  dated  January  4, 
1845,  ( Letters ,  pp.  245-6)  indicate  that  the  two  belong  to  one 
period,  a  period  when  Beddoes  was  brooding  on  the  apparent 
collapse  of  English  poetry.  The  postscript  supplies  the  approxi¬ 
mate  date. 

The  poem  also,  with  its  phrase  on  breaking  silence,  indicates 
that  Beddoes  had  just  passed  through  a  period  barren  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Very  possibly  the  period  is  that  of  his  resdess  wander¬ 
ings  after  his  flight  from  Zurich  in  March,  1840.  An  unsettled 
life  of  the  sort  he  seems  to  have  led  is  not  conducive  to  writing. 

(23)  See  Beddoes’  note  to  Proctor  in  Kelsall’s  Memoir,  p.  xxx,  for 
an  allusion  to  the  projected  meeting.  Other  references  to  Cole¬ 
ridge  appear  in  the  Letters,  p.  39  and  p.  15 1.  Beddoes  also  ex¬ 
presses  himself  as  sceptical  of  Coleridge’s  knowledge  of  German 
and  of  Kant.  Letters,  p.  105. 

(24)  Vol.  I,  p.  52. 
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(25)  Vol.  II,  p.  238. 

(26)  Vol.  I,  p.  46. 

(27)  Vol.  I,  p.  41.  “A  Dirge.” 

(28)  Kelsall,  Vol.  I,  p.  210,  has  this,  the  better,  version.  “Threnody.” 

(29)  Kelsall,  Vol.  I,  p.  203.  “Epitaph.” 

(30)  “The  Philosophy  of  Composition.” 

(31)  Letters,  pp.  221-2.  May  15,  1837. 

(32)  Vol.  II,  p.  268.  “Insignificance  of  the  World”,  a  fragment  of 
The  Last  Man. 


CHAPTER  VI 


(  1  )  Letters ,  p.  80.  December  4,  1825. 

(2)  Vol.  II,  p.  40.  D.  J.  B.  Act  II,  Sc.  1. 

(  3  )  Vol.  I,  p.  70.  “Lines  Written  in  Switzerland.” 

(  4  )  Vol.  II,  p.  167.  “A  Great  Self  Sacrifice  Compensated.” 

(  5  )  Vol.  II,  p.  41.  D.  J.  B.  Act  II,  Sc.  1. 

(  6  )  Mr.  Codes’  quotation  marks  do  not  do  justice  to  Wordsworth. 
The  passage  reads,  “Poetry  is  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all 
knowledge;  it  is  the  impassioned  expression  which  is  in  the 
countenance  of  all  science.” 

(  7  )  “Did  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes  believe  in  the  Evolution  of  Spe¬ 
cies?”  by  G.  R.  Potter.  Modern  Philology,  Vol.  XXI,  pp.  89- 
100.  August,  1923. 

(  8  )  Vol.  II,  p.  177.  Act  I,  Sc.  x. 

(  9  )  Vol.  II,  p.  164.  “The  Slight  and  Degenerate  Nature  of  Man.” 

(xo)  Kelsall,  Vol.  I,  p.  212.  “Stanzas.” 

(11)  Vol.  II,  p.  95.  D.  /.  B.  Act  IV,  Sc.  1. 

(12)  Vol.  II,  p.  163.  “Man’s  anxious  but  ineffectual  guard  against 
death.” 

(13)  Vol.  II,  p.  133.  D.  J.  B.  Act  V,  Sc.  1. 

(14)  Vol.  II,  p.  134.  D.  J.  B.  Act  V,  Sc.  1.  Even  so,  this  passage 
does  not  carry  Beddoes  much  beyond  his  Aristode. 

(15)  Letters,  p.  32.  June  8,  1824. 

(16)  Ibid.,  p.  29.  June  8,  1824. 

(17)  Ibid.,  p.  7.  March  3,  1824. 

(18)  Ibid.,  p.  164.  February  27,  1829. 
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(19)  Ibid.,  Italian:  p.  133;  Danish:  pp.  162  and  169;  Dutch:  pp.  159 
and  167;  Anglo-Saxon  and  Arabic:  pp.  126  and  133. 

(20)  Ibid.,  p.  96.  March  7,  1825. 

(21)  Ibid.,  p.  150.  October  21,  1827. 

(22)  Ibid.,  p.  168.  April  19,  1829. 

(23)  Ibid.,  p.  87.  December  12,  1827. 

(24)  Ibid.,  p.  60.  March  25,  1825. 

(25)  Ibid.,  p.  61.  March  25,  1825. 

(26)  Ibid.,  pp.  74-5.  September  29,  1825. 

(27)  Ibid.,  p.  9 7.  March  13,  1826. 

(28)  Ibid.,  p.  1 12.  October  5,  1826. 

(29)  Ibid.,  p.  1 13.  October  5,  1826. 

(30)  Ibid.,  p.  142.  May  13,  1827. 

(31)  Ibid.,  p.  162.  February  27,  1829. 

(32)  Ibid.,  p.  60.  March  25,  1825. 

(33)  Ibid.,  p.  129.  April  20,  1827. 

(34)  Ibid.,  p.  183.  July  19,  1830. 

(35)  Ibid.,  p.  219.  May  15,  1837. 

(36)  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes  von  Grete  Moldauer  (Braumuller, 
Vienna),  p.  122. 

(3 7)  Vol.  II,  p.  97.  D.  J.  B.  Act  IV,  Sc.  1. 

(38)  There  may  be  some  connection  also  between  Death’s  Jest-Boo\ 
and  the  self-parody  Brandes  points  out  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
romantic  “Ironie” — Tieck’s  comedies  being  examples.  The  sharp 
alternations  of  sentiment  and  the  eerie  grotesque  in  Beddoes’ 
play  may  spring  from  the  same  spirit;  and  Beddoes’  conception 
of  the  play  as  a  satire  would  be  thereby  explained. 

(39)  See  Chapter  II  for  a  parallelism  with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
There  are  two  occasions  when  The  Spanish  Tragedy  is  sug¬ 
gested.  The  mother  with  the  body  of  her  murdered  daughter, 
Floribel,  ( Brides’  Tragedy,  Act  III,  Sc.  5)  suggests  Hieronimo 
and  his  similar  delusion  over  the  body  of  his  son.  Furthermore 
Hieronimo’s  speech  “My  son?  and  what’s  a  son?”  ( The  Spanish 
Tragedy,  Act  III,  Sc.  2)  may  well  have  given  Beddoes  his  model 
for  “a  friend!  what  is’t”  and  the  lines  that  follow  (Vol.  I,  p. 
163  Brides'  Tragedy,  Act.  IV,  Sc.  3).  “What?  In  my  palace!” 
(. Second  Brother,  Act  I,  Sc.  2;  Vol.  II,  p.  192)  seems  to  be  a 
reminiscence  of  Lady  Macbeth’s  “What!  In  our  house?”  ( Mac- 
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beth.  Act  II,  Sc.  3).  Moldauer,  p.  134,  also  points  out  two 
Shakespearian  parallels  which  bring  Hamlet  and  Romeo  and 
Juliet  into  the  story;  and  Woods  ( American  Journal  of  Phi¬ 
lology,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  445-55)  has  an  additional  four. 

Doubtless  more  could  be  found,  but  the  effort  scarcely  seems 
worth  the  reward.  It  is  evident  that  most  of  the  noticeable 
parallels  are  in  the  early  work,  and  even  here  are  completely 
absorbed  in  Beddoes’  own  lines.  And  it  is  evident  that  Tour¬ 
neur,  who  gets  scant  attention  in  his  letters,  gets  less  in  his 
work.  “The  Brides’  Tragedy  shows  a  background  of  Kyd  and 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher — and  that  is  all.  Did  Beddoes,  talk¬ 
ing  to  Henry  Card  about  Caractacus,  get  his  introduction  to 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  via  Bonduca P  If  so  it  was  a  good 
beginning. 

(40)  See  the  reference  to  “Jonson’s  toe”  in  the  “Letter  to  B.  W. 
Proctor,  Esq.”  from  Oxford.  Vol.  I,  p.  31. 

(41)  Vol.  I,  p.  138.  The  Brides’  Tragedy.  Act  III,  Sc.  2. 

(42)  Vol.  II,  p.  144.  D.  J.  B.  Act  V,  Sc.  4. 

(43)  Vol.  I,  p.  156.  The  Brides’  Tragedy.  Act  IV,  Sc.  1. 

(44)  Vol.  II,  p.  240.  Torrismond. 

(45)  Vol.  II,  p.  13.  D.  J.  B.  Act  I,  Sc.  1. 

(46)  Vol.  II,  p.  53.  D.  J.  B.  Act  II,  Sc.  2. 

(47)  Vol.  II,  p.  41.  D.  J.  B.  Act  II,  Sc.  1. 

(48)  Vol.  II,  pp.  258-9.  “An  Apotheosis.” 

(49)  Vol.  II,  p.  182.  The  Second  Brother. 

(50)  Letters,  pp.  165-6.  April  19,  1829. 

(51)  Vol.  II,  p.  251.  Torrismond. 

(52)  Vol.  II,  p.  202.  The  Second  Brother.  Act  II,  Sc.  2. 

(53)  Vol.  II,  p.  203.  The  Second  Brother.  Act  II,  Sc.  2. 

(54)  Vol.  I,  p.  30.  “Letter  from  Oxford.” 

(55)  Vol.  I,  p.  175.  The  Brides’  Tragedy.  Act  V,  Sc.  2. 

(56)  Vol.  II,  p.  144.  Previously  quoted. 

(57)  Vol.  II,  p.  10.  D.  J.  B.  Act  I,  Sc.  1. 

(58)  Vol.  II,  p.  59.  D.  J.  B.  Act  II,  Sc.  3. 

(59)  Vol.  II,  p.  41.  D.  J.  B.  Act  II,  Sc.  1. 

(60)  Vol.  II,  p.  249.  Torrismond. 

(61)  Vol.  II,  p.  180.  The  Second  Brother.  Act  I,  Sc.  1. 

(62)  Henry  Wood  in  The  American  Journal  of  Philology  (Vol.  IV, 
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PP-  445-55)  comPares  Beddoes’  use  of  epithet  with  that  of  the 
old  Saxon  poets.  The  point  is  an  excellent  one:  Beddoes  was 
indeed  Teutonic  rather  than  Latin  in  spirit.  And  the  inherent 
picturesqueness  of  epithet  of  the  Old  English  poets  is  precisely 
the  quality  Beddoes’  language  possesses.  It  is  often  circumlo¬ 
cution  but  it  is  circumlocution  sprung  from  a  search  for  vivid¬ 
ness  rather  than  poetic  decorum.  Mr.  Wood  has  several  pages 
of  catalogue  of  Beddoes’  epithets  grouped  under  such  head¬ 
ings  as  “The  Moon”,  “Time”,  “Man”,  etc.  and  paralleled  by 
similar  epithets  from  Old  English  and  Norse.  The  point  of 
similarity  is  proved  but  it  is  sheer  brutality  to  treat  a  poet’s  lan¬ 
guage  in  such  a  cataloguing  fashion.  The  fact  that  Beddoes’ 
epithets  retain  their  vigour  even  in  such  a  list  is  tribute  to  their 
power  and  truth. 

(63)  Athenaeum.  September  20,  1851. 

(64)  The  Saturday  Review.  November  29,  1890. 

(65)  Walter  Savage  Landor,  A  Biography,  by  John  Forster.  Vol.  II, 
p.  495. 

(66)  The  copy  is  now  in  the  Bibliotheca  Osleriana. 

(67)  Gosse,  Introduction,  p.  xxxv,  quotes  Zoe  King’s  statement,  and 
Sir  Herbert  Warren  told  me  directly  of  Tennyson’s  later  expres¬ 
sion  of  interest. 

(68)  Critical  Kit-Kats,  by  Edmund  Gosse,  p.  55. 
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Biography  and  Criticism 

( 9  )  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes  (1803-1849).  Untersuchungen  iiber 
sein  Leben  und  seine  Dichtungen.  Inaugural  Dissertation  zur 
Erlangung  der  Doktorwiirde  der  Hohen  Philosophischen 
Fakultat  der  Koniglichen  Universitat  Marburg,  vorgelegt  Al- 
win  Feller.  Marburg  a.  L.  1914,  Buchdruckerei  Robert  Noske, 
Borna-Leipzig. 

A  doctorate  thesis  after  the  teutonic  manner.  Dr.  Feller  has  brought  to 
light  some  biographical  matter  of  varying  importance,  to  which  references 
are  made  in  the  text.  The  critical  matter  is  of  less  consequence. 

(i°)  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes,  von  Grete  Moldauer.  Wiener  Beitrage 
zur  Englischen  Philologie.  Wien  und  Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Brau- 
miiller,  1924. 

The  biographical  matter  is  frankly  from  Gosse’s  Introduction  and  goes 
no  further.  The  criticism  is  excellent,  being  stimulating  even  when  one 
does  not  agree  with  it. 
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(n)  Critical  Kit-Kats,  by  Edmund  Gosse,  London,  1896.  pp.  29-61. 

The  substance  is  that  of  Gosse’s  Introduction. 

(12)  Boo\s  and  Characters ,  French  and  English ,  by  Lytton  Strachey. 
London,  1922. 

Though  he  is  not  at  his  best,  it  is  still  Strachey  writing  about  a  good 
subject.  There  is  nothing  new,  however,  in  his  material. 


Ill 

Periodical  Literature 

(Bracketed  items  I  have  been  unable  to  verify.) 

(13)  Edinburgh  Review,  Vol.  38,  pp.  177-208,  February,  1823. 

By  Bryan  Waller  Proctor.  Under  the  page  heading  “English  Tragedy”, 
theorizes  on  the  drama  and  its  history  from  the  Mystery  Plays  to  Sheridan 
Knowles  and  Beddoes.  A  review  of  Knowles’  Virginius  and  Beddoes’ 
The  Brides’  Tragedy  fills  the  last  four -pages.  Beddoes  is  the  higher 
praised. 

(14)  London  Magazine,  Vol.  7,  pp.  169-72,  February,  1823. 

By  Bryan  Waller  Proctor.  Liberal  quotations  and  some  good  critical 
comment. 

(15)  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Vol.  93-2,  p.  348,  October,  1823. 

Very  brief.  Quoted  in  full,  note  1,  Chapter  II. 

(16)  Blackwood’s  Edinburgh  Magazine,  Vol.  14,  pp.  723-29,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1823. 

A  lively  review  which  seizes  upon  Beddoes’  excesses  good-naturedly,  but 
praises  him  with  sincerity. 

(17)  London  Magazine,  p.  645,  December,  1823. 

“A  Sixth  Letter  to  the  Dramatists  of  the  Day”  by  George  Darley  under 
the  pseudonym  John  Lacy.  The  significant  material  is  reprinted  in 
Colles’  edition  of  Beddoes,  pp.  4+5-49,  and  in  Kelsall,  Vol.  I,  pp.  223-27. 
Proctor’s  Mirandola  is  condemned  in  the  same  letter  as  a  product  of  the 
Byronian  heresy,  whatever  that  may  mean. 

(18)  Athenaeum  2-1832,  p.  440,  July  7,  1832. 

A  note  signed  “C”  (Barry  Cornwall,  the  pseudonym  of  Bryan  Waller 
Proctor  i)  taking  “the  liberty  of  a  friend”  to  send  two  poems  “written 
two  or  three  years  ago  by  Mr.  Beddoes”.  The  first  consists  of  the  lines 
beginning  “Now  my  soul”,  and  ending  “And  suns  are  launched  and 
planets  wake  within  me”,  printed  by  Kelsall  (Vol.  I,  pp.  98-99),  as 
part  of  the  fragment  “An  Apotheosis”}  but  two  lines  from  Kelsall’s 
version  are  omitted.  The  second  is  the  song  printed  by  Kelsall  (Vol.  I, 
pp.  174-75)  under  the  title  “Love’s  Last  Messages”.  Colies’  edition 
retains  this  title  but  Gosse  calls  it  “Song  of  a  Maid  Whose  Love  is 
Dead.” 

(19)  Athenaeum  1-1833,  p.  313,  May  18,  1833. 

“Lines  Written  in  a  Blank  Leaf  of  the  ‘Prometheus  Unbound’  ” 
followed  by  a  note,  probably  by  Kelsall,  asking  how  long  Beddoes  is 
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going  to  leave  the  expectations  aroused  by  The  Brides’  Tragedy  to  remain 
unsatisfied.  The  poem  is  followed  by  the  date  “Oxford  1822”. 

(20)  [Literary  Examiner,  July  20,  1850.] 

(21)  Athenaeum  2-1850,  p.  1115,  October  26,  1850. 

A  review  of  Death’s  Jest-Book  whose  decision  seems  to  lie  in  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  Andrew  Fairservice,  “There  are  many  things  ower  bad  for 
blessing,  and  ower  good  for  banning”. 

(22)  Athenaeum  2-1851,  p.  989,  September  20,  1851. 

A  review  of  Kelsall’s  two  volume  edition — nearly  two  pages  with 
liberal  quotations.  The  lyrics  are  “delicious  in  their  wild  singing”,  but 
are  “grave-flowers”.  The  dramas  exhibit  passions  rather  than  persons. 

(23)  Littell’s  Living  Age,  Vol.  31,  pp.  3x2-18,  November  15,  1851. 

Reprinted  from  the  “Examiner”,  unsigned.  A  very  careful  review  of 
Kelsall’s  two  volume  edition,  giving  an  account  of  Beddoes’  life,  and 
liberal  quotations.  On  the  fragmentary  quality  of  his  work,  the  com¬ 
ment  is,  ‘‘You  see  but  an  arm,  a  hand,  it  may  be  the  curve  of  a  lip; 
but  the  blood  is  in  the  veins,  and  inspiration  has  been  there.”  One 
biographical  point  is  very  striking:  the  reviewer  points  out  that  Beddoe® 
as  a  schoolboy,  once  his  ascendancy  was  established,  was  content  to  with¬ 
draw  from  further  competition,  and  that,  as  soon  as  his  power  in  The 
Brides’  Tragedy  was  admitted  in  literary  London,  he  similarly  ceased 
effort. 

(24)  Eclectic  Magazine,  Vol.  24,  pp.  446-55,  December,  1851. 

Reprinted  from  the  “Examiner”.  The  same  as  item  23. 

(25)  Blackwood’s  Edinburgh  Magazine,  Vol.  80,  pp.  447-49,  October, 
1856. 

The  anonymous  (1850)  edition  of  Death’s  Jest-Book  treated  in  “Mr. 
Buttle’s  Review”.  The  gentleman  seems  to  have  been  both  startled  and 
somewhat  impressed.  “Talk  of  ghosts  in  a  country  churchyard ! — talk 
of  ghouls  in  the  Arabian  Nights !  There  are  more  hideous  apparitions  and 
revolting  incidents  in  this  drama  than  in  the  wildest  imaginings  of 
superstitious  romance.  There  are  people  who  die — apparently  as  dead  as 
the  deadest  of  door-nails — in  the  middle  of  an  act;  and  in  some  suc¬ 
ceeding  scene,  when  nobody  expects  anything  but  a  jolly  celebration  of 
their  funeral  obsequies,  their  bodies,  borrowed  for  a  while  from  the 
graves,  come  boldly  upon  the  stage,  and  gibber  and  gloom,  and  utter 
hollow  sounds,  till  the  hairs  of  your  head — those  of  them  that  don’t  fly 
out  of  your  skull  in  the  first  burst  of  your  terror — dress  up  like  ‘fright¬ 
ful  porcupines’,  and  you  have  no  breath  left  in  you  even  to  laugh.  .  .  . 
Wait  a  little  before  you  throw  the  book  out  of  the  window.  ...  In  this 
mad  and  plotless  play  there  are  finer  passages  than  any  living  dramatist 
has  composed.” 

(26)  A  Quarterly  Magazine  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Oddfel¬ 
lows.  Manchester  Unity,  Vol.  I,  New  series,  pp.  293-99,  1858. 

Writes  against  the  idea  that  science  or  a  profession  is  hostile  to  poetry. 
Suggests  that  Beddoes’  celibate  life  perhaps  kept  him  from  full  perfec¬ 
tion,  but  that  Beddoes  was  a  true  poet  nonetheless. 

(27)  Fortnightly  Review,  Vol.  18,  pp.  51-75,  July,  1872. 

By  Thomas  Forbes  Kelsall.  Gives  no  biographical  material  beyond 
that  contained  in  the  Memoir ,  but  speaks  of  Beddoes’  “sturdy  independence, 
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and  deep  repugnance  to  social  conventionality”  as  inherited  from  his 
father.  Mentions  a  letter  from  Browning  to  Kelsall  declaring  Beddoes’ 
power  “immense  and  irresistible”.  Also  quotes  John  Forster  as  saying 
in  The  Literary  Examiner  for  July  20,  1850,  “We  must  frankly  say  in 
conclusion,  that  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  living  author  who  could 
have  written  The  Fool’s  Tragedy.” 

(28)  Lippincott’s  Magazine  (Philadelphia),  Vol.  12,  pp.  550-57,  1873. 

“A  Strayed  Singer”,  by  Kate  Hilliard.  A  critical  article,  adequate, 
but  with  no  new  points  of  departure. 

(29)  Victoria  Magazine,  Vol.  22,  pp.  352-66,  1874. 

The  same  article  as  item  28. 

(30)  Dublin  University  Magazine,  Vol.  94,  pp.  513-25,  1879. 

“A  Poet  Not  Laureate”,  by  Mabel  Collins.  This  article  is  less  pyro- 
technical,  but  far  more  penetrating  than  most  of  those  called  forth  by 
Beddoes.  Miss  Collins  feels  Beddoes’  studies  were  “rather  an  opiate 
than  a  satisfaction  to  his  mind,”  and  perceives  the  crucial  importance  of 
Beddoes’  letter  of  April  20,  1827,  in  which  he  declares  “I  search  with 
avidity  for  every  shadow  of  a  proof  or  probability  of  an  after-existence” 
— that  letter  which,  in  Chapter  III,  I  said  held  the  whole  significance  of 
his  life  at  Gottingen.  Miss  Collins,  drawing  her  information  from  a 
“well-known  author”  who  was  present,  states  that  Beddoes  on  one  of  his 
returns  from  Germany  lectured  publicly  on  the  drama,  in  London.  Only 
a  handful  attended  however. 

(31)  American  Journal  of  Philology,  Vol.  4,  pp.  445-55,  1883. 

“T.  L.  Beddoes,  a  Survival  in  Style”,  by  Henry  Wood.  The  object 
of  the  article  is  to  show  that  his  style  is  Germanic,  Shakespearian  and 
“that  it  contains  the  chief  elements  of  the  historical  English  style”.  The 
most  interesting  point  is  the  discussion  of  Beddoes’  use  of  the  Kenning, 
but  there  are  several  stimulating  points  on  metaphor  and  simile. 

(32)  Athenaeum  2-1883,  P-  498,  October  20,  1883. 

By  Edmund  Gosse.  Recounting  the  opening  of  the  Browning  Box 
and  some  of  the  material  in  it.  Admitting  that  the  circumstances  of 
Beddoes’  death  were  different  from  the  current  story,  but  by  very  careful 
writing  avoiding  any  hint  of  the  truth — the  injunction  of  secrecy  was 
still  in  force. 

(33)  Saturday  Review,  Vol.  70,  p.  620,  November  29,  1890. 

A  review  of  Gosse’s  edition,  giving  a  rather  careful  estimate  of  Bed¬ 
does.  Declares  that  he  is  on  the  whole  not  a  good  poet,  and  that  the 
reason  is  rather  puzzling. 

(34)  Athenaeum  2-1890,  pp.  879-81,  December  27,  1890. 

A  lengthy  review,  over  two  pages,  of  Gosse’s  edition,  declaring  that 
though  Beddoes  was  interesting  as  a  man,  he  was  an  “egregious  failure” 
as  a  poet.  The  reviewer  says  that  years  ago  “we”  described  Death’s  Jest- 
Book  as  that  “empty,  mouthing  tragic  mask”  .  .  .  “with  no  man’s  face 
or  woman’s  behind  it”.  This  must  have  been  in  some  review  not  listed 
in  this  bibliography,  as  I  have  not  met  the  sentence  before.  The  reviewer 
declares  that  he  asked  Mrs.  Proctor  “whether  she  could,  as  an  honest 
woman,  deny  the  claim  of  Beddoes  to  the  kingship  of  the  sane  insane. 
She  made  no  effort  to  deny  it.”  This  is  one  of  the  more  important 
reviews,  though  somewhat  disconcerting  to  a  Beddoes  enthusiast. 
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(35)  Academy,  Vol.  40,  p.  128,  August  15,  1891. 

A  review  by  Arthur  Symons  of  the  Gosse  edition,  which  ranks  Beddoesi 
with  Ebenezer  Jones  and  Charles  Wells.  “Not  Baudelaire  was  more 
amorous  of  corruption;  not  Poe  was  more  spell-bound  by  the  scent  of 
graveyard  earth.” 

(36)  Temple  Bar,  Vol.  101,  pp.  357-70,  March,  1894. 

An  article  by  Mrs.  Andrew  Crosse,  important  because  Mrs.  Crosse  drew 
some  of  her  material  direct  from  a  member  of  the  family,  Beddoes’  sister. 
Ascribes  the  Drury  Lane  episode  to  an  overly  good  dinner,  and  declares 
the  immediate  family  were  so  prejudiced  against  his  political  opinions 
they  would  probably  have  burned  his  manuscripts  could  they  have  come 
at  them. 

(37)  Littell’s  Living  Age,  Vol.  201,  pp.  157-166,  April  21,  1894. 

A  reprint  of  item  36. 

(38)  Westminster  Review,  Vol.  149,  pp.  484-92,  May,  1898. 

By  D.  F.  Hannigan.  Contains  no  new  points. 

(39)  Sewanee  Review,  Vol.  11,  pp.  306-336,  July,  1903. 

By  Barnette  Miller.  The  conventional  biographical  material  and 
criticism. 

(40)  [New  Quarterly,  Vol.  1,  pp.  47-72,  November,  1907.] 

(41)  Times  Literary  Supplement,  March  11,  1909,  p.  97a. 

A  letter  from  Edmund  Gosse  on  the  discovery  of  “Scaroni:  or  The 
Mysterious  Cave.”  The  manuscript  was  found  by  Mrs.  Humphry  of 
Linfield  House,  Cambridge,  whose  grandfather,  Dr.  Robinson,  married 
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Robinson. 
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Friendly  but  unpretentious.  Comments  on  the  rarity  of  Curari. 

(43)  Modern  Philology,  Vol.  21,  pp.  89-100,  August,  1923. 

“Did  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes  believe  in  the  Evolution  of  Species?” 
by  G.  R.  Potter.  See  Chapter  VI. 

(44)  London  Mercury,  Vol.  9,  No.  50,  pp.  162-174,  December,  1923. 

By  Edgell  Rickword.  A  strikingly  written  article  emphasizing  the 
satirical  element  in  Beddoes.  See  note  16  to  Chapter  IV  of  this  volume. 

(45)  Bookman’s  Journal,  Vol.  11,  p.  184,  January,  1925. 

A  note  from  Raymond  Greene,  Esq.,  calling  attention  to  the  existence 
of  the  picture  in  the  possession  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  of  the 
young  Beddoes. 
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